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By  Mail  In  Advance  $4,  U.  S.  A.;  i/v,, 

I4J*.  Canada;  $5,  Foreign  '-OPy 


When  An  Old 
Friend  of  the  Family 
Introduces  You  to  Chicago 

you  may  be  sure  that  what  you  have  to  say  will  be  listened  to  with 
respect.  There  will  be  no  time  lost  in  preliminary  proving  of  your 
financial  or  social  standing. 

Through  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NE\\  S— the  old  friend  of 
the  family — thousands  of  strangers  ha\e  already  met  the  western 
metropolis.  They  have  profited  generously,  and  have  been  content 
with  the  welcome  accorded  them  by  open-hearted,  prosperous 
Chicago  through  the  newspaper  to  which  the- city  has  turned  daily 
for  two  generations. 

Through  no  other  single  source  can  confidential  relations  be 
established  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  city’s  buying  power. 
Only  in  THE  DAILY  NEWS  can  this  introduction  to  all  of  Chicago 
be  secured  at  one  time. 

Meet  Chicago  Through  An  Old  Friend  of  the  Family 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

First  in  Chicago 


“OHIO 

FIRST” 


These  sixteen  cities  are  represented  by 
nineteen  daily  newspapers  having  a  daily 
circulation  of  482,572  and  eight  Sunday 
newspapers,  with  a  combined  circulation 

of  275,920. 

The  daily  circulation  of  482,572  can 
be  bought  for  $1.3125,  and  the  Sunday 
i  circulation  of  275,920  can  be  bought  for 
^  $.745  a  line. 

These  daily  newspapers,  as  listed  here, 
cover  the  strategic  trading  and  distribut¬ 
ing  centers  of  this  great  state  more 
thoroughly,  more  completely,  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  more  economically  than 
they  can  be  covered  in  any  other  manner. 

Not  only  this,  but  there  are  co-opera¬ 
tive  advantages  obtainable  through  these 
dailies  which  cannot  be  obtained  through 
any  other  media  of  advertising. 


Circu’a- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

*)- Akron  Beacon  Journal.  . 

. (E) 

38,176 

.10 

.10 

Akron  Times  . 

. (E) 

21,416 

.06 

.06 

Akron  Sunday  Times . 

. (S) 

21,439 

.07 

.07 

tBellefontaine  Examiner 

. (E) 

4,642 

.02 

.02 

^Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  . 

. . . .  (M&S) 

73,098 

.17-.35 

.17-.35 

f Columbus  Dispatch 

. (E) 

86,427 

.17 

.16 

fColumbus  Dispatch  .  .  . 

. (S) 

87,448 

.17 

•  .16 

Columbus,  Ohio  State  Journal .  (M) 

50,124 

.12 

.13 

Columbus,  Ohio  State 

Journal.  (S) 

29,206 

.12 

.13 

fConneaut  News  Herald 

. (E) 

3,040 

.0225 

.0225 

Dover  Daily  Reporter . 

. (E) 

4,537 

.02 

.02 

flronton  Irontonian  .  .  . 

. (M) 

3,310 

.0179 

.0179 

Kenton  Democrat  .  .  .  . 

.  (E) 

2,400 

.014 

.014 

These  daily  newspapers  are  what  they 
are,  because  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  published. 

The  communities  are  great  because  of 
the  hustling  propensities  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  who,  appreciating  home  trade, 
keep  their  stores  thoroughly  up-to-date 
in  every  way,  thus  insuring  home  people 
of  spending  their  money  at  home. 

The  fact  that  these  cities  are  great,  is 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  local  merchants 
are  successful  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
home  money  at  home,  and  proves,  too, 
that  these  good  people  appreciate  the 
efforts  made  for  them. 

Ohio  people,  loyal  to  the  cities  in 
which  they  live,  preferring  patronizing 
their  local  merchants,  reading  their  own 
home  daily  newspaper,  are  local  in  every 
way  but  thoroughly  alive  to  every  new 
proposition. 


Circula* 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

line* 

lines 

tLima  News  and  Times-Dem. . 

.  .  (EAS) 

16,928 

.07 

.05 

Lima  Republican-Gaxette .  . 

(M&S) 

10,270 

.035 

.035 

Middletown  Journal  . 

...(E) 

5,117 

.025 

.025 

fNewark  American-Tribune 

. . .  .  (E) 

6,980 

.025 

.025 

Piqua  Call  Press  Dispatch . 

. . . . (E) 

6,073 

.03 

.03 

fPortsmouth  Sun  and  Times 

.  (M&E) 

17,545 

.06 

.06 

fPortsmouth  Sun>Times 

....(S) 

11,923 

.04 

.04 

^Steubenville  Gasette  . 

- (E) 

8,551 

.03 

.03 

•Toledo  Blade  . 

. . . . (E) 

102,875 

.27 

.25 

^Toronto  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

1,108 

.015 

.015 

•Youngstown  Vindicator  .  . 

. (E) 

26,134 

.07 

.07 

•Youngstown  Vindicator  .  . 

. (S) 

25,608 

.07 

.07 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
fCoTemment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
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“  Cleveland 
Changes  Its  Mind  ”  ? 


C  O  N  T  E  ST'built  vs.  R  E  A  1)  E  R-built  Cin-ulation 

Who  i»  hard-hearted  emouffh  to  resist  the  moving  appeal  in  the  eye% 
of  an  etnnest  boy  pleading  for  help  to  get  a  new  bicycle?  By  merely 
promising  to  take  and  pay  far  the  rsewspa/wr  you  make  the  boy  happ\ 
for  years.  The  newspaper  thus  bought  MKf  ER  sticks,  but  the  boy*s 
**BIKF.**  dctes!  You  know  how  *tis? 


Cleveland  has  never  “changed  its  MIND” 
regarding  its  preference  for  THE  PRESS — 
bless  you.  No!  Its  heart-action  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  affected — that’s  all.  THE  PRESS  AL¬ 
WAYS  and  invariably  has  had  the  largest 
natural  and  uninfluenced  circulation  of  any 
daily  newspaper  in  Cleveland.  THE  PRESS 
slogan  “The  Truth — Quick!”  is  home-made 
and  reader-built ! 

With  an  expenditure  of  hundreds-of-thou- 
sands  of  dollars  the  Plain  Dealer  was  able  to 
buy  sufficient  Ohio  circulation  during  1921-22 
to  exceed  the  Cleveland  and  near-by  circula¬ 
tion  df  THE  PRESS  for  this  period — an  “ex¬ 
ception  that  proves  the  rule.” 

Sworn  Federal  Statements  of  Circulation 
have  now  replaced  haphazard  claims  for  ten 
consecutive  years — from  October  1,  1913,  to 
April  1,  1923,  inclusive.  With  the  exception 
of  the  period  mentioned,  when,  for  reasons 
stated.  The  Plain  Dealer’s  Federal  Statements 
showed  a  leadership,  the  circulation  of  THE 
PRESS  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper  by  a  wide  margin. 


The  average  circulations  of  all  Cleveland 
<laily  newspapers  over  the  ten  year  period 
mentioned  were,  respectively: 

THE  PRESS.  18S.11.S  daily  average  for 
ten  years. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  158,351  daily  average 
for  ten  years. 

THK  PRESS’  ten-year  leadership  over  the  Plain  Dealer  is  nude  more 
emphatic,  when  it  is  realized  that  the  86,628  circulation  of  the  Morning 
fvcader  was  merged  with  that  of  the  Plain  Dealer  on  Aug.  31,  1917. 

The  News,  128.343  flaily  average  for  ten 
years. 

During  this  decade  Cleveland’s  community* 
iniinl  registered  a  preference  of  26,764  copies 
a  flay  for  THE  PRESS  over  The  Plain  Dealer, 
and  56,772  copies  a  day  for  THE  PRESS  over 
The  News. 

The  present  average  daily  circulation  of 
THE  PRESS,  for  the  six  months  ending  March 
31,  1923 — 189,397 — is  an  increase  of  6849 
over  the  Federal  Statement  of  Oct.  1,  1922, 
since  when  The  Plain  Dealer  has  LOST  3967 
anfl  The  News. has  LOST  4785  copies  a  day. 
THE  PRESS  gained  within  a  few  hundred  of 
what  the  other  newspapers  lost — welcome 
home! 


CIRCULAnON— HOME  INFLUENCE -ADVERTISING 


National  Representatives : 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS,  Inc. 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 

ATLANTA 


CINCINNATI 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


(7 
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Selling  more  food  products  and  fruits  in 

Philadelphia 

by  jg^tting  women  to  ask  for  your  goods 

/  ^  at  5,900  grocery  stores 

/  \ 


‘  '  Producers  of  food  stuffs  who  seek  a  market  in  Philadelphia  can  reach  both  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  buyers  for  the  nearly  half  a  million  homes  in  the  city  through  the 
newspaper  which  nearly  every  local  advertiser  uses — The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

If  you  want  increased  sales,  get  the  women  who  buy  for  the  2,046,945  population 
of  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  and  those  who  buy  for  the  big  surrounding  territory, 
to  ask  for  your  goods  by  name  or  trademark  at  the  5,900  groceries  in  Philadelphia 
and  Camden. 

You  can  reach  nearly  every  family  in  and  around  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
through  The  Bulletin — the  choice  of  most  large  and  small  retailers  for  their  own 
campaigns. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

^  'Pnlltlin 

PHILADELPHIANS  NEWSPAPER. 

“T  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger 

W  m  than  that  of  any  other  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper  pub- 

'  PVlilailplTlhia  Ife  lished  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 

P  K  United  States, 

neaifyeverpody  reads  /► 

U.  S.  Post  Office  report  of  net  paid  average  circulation  for  six 
months  ending  March  31,  1923 — 505,098  copies  a  day. 


'''  NEW  YORK 

Dan  A.  Carroll, 
150  Naaaan  St. 


DETROIT 

C.  L.  Weaver, 


Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
117  Lafayette  Ronlevard. 


CHICAGO 

Verree  A  Conklin,  Inc., 
28  E^dt  Jackson  BIv<l. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Allen  Hofmann, 

Verree  •&  Conklin,  Inc., 
681  Market  St. 


LONDON 
M.  Bryana, 

125  Pall  Mall,  S.  W,  1 


PARIS 

Ray  A,  Waahbnrn 
3  me  Lamartine  (9) 


Capyricbt,  1923 — Bulletin  Company. 
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PRINT  THE  NEWS,  PRESIDENT  HARDING’S  PLEA 

Ethical  Code  Is  Adopted  By  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors  at  Second  Annual  Meeting _ 

Keen  Interest  Shown  In  Newspaper  Individuality,  But  the  Handout  Rules  at  Close 


('asper  S.  Yost, 
President.  A.  S.  N.  E. 


T’HE  first  year  of  the  .\merican 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  gathering  for  the  advancement  of 
the  professional  rights  and  privileges  in 
the  history  of  the  journalism  of  this 
country. 

The  most  unusual  thing  alxiut  the  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Washington  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week  was  the  strict  at¬ 
tendance  at  all  _ 

four  sessions  of 
the  editors  of  57 
newspapers  who 
registered  on  the 
opening  day  and 
the  frank  manner 
in  which  they 
discussed  the 
problems  of  their 
profession  and 
plans  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement  to  a 
higher  plane  of 
service. 

The  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement 
of  the  convention 
was  the  adoption  of  a  c<jde’  of  ethics 
which  has  already  been  given  teeth  by 
the  con.stitution  of  the  organization 
which  places  the  board  of  directors 
on  a  par  with  the  grievance  committee 
of  the  .American  Bar  .Association  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  ethical  matters. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  of  the  St.  I.ouis 
Globe- Democrat,  was  re-electc<l  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  vice-president ;  Edward  S. 
Beck,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  treasurer; 
George  E.  Miller,  of  the  Detroit  Xe'vs, 
and  Edgar  B.  Piper,  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  vice-presidents. 

The  directors  elected  for  the  en.suing 
year  were:  Three-year  term,  Mr.  A’ost, 
Mr.  Hopwood,  Mr.  Beck,  and  Frank  I. 
Cobb,  of  the  New  York  World;  two-year 
term,  Ralph  E.  Stout,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star;  Mr.  B.  Piper,  Mr.  .Miller, 
and  Willis  J.  Abbott,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  one-year  term,  David 
E.  Smiley,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Charles  H.  Dennis,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News ;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and  T.  J. 
Dillon,  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  In 
the  case  of  Dillon  there  was  a  tie  with 
Frank  S.  Baker,  of  the  Tacoma  I.ed  ;er. 
each  having  18  votes,  and  the  winner  was 
decided  by  the  toss  of  a  coin. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinioti  of  the 
members  present  that  the  membership  of 
the  Society  should  continue  restricted 
and  with  this  in  view.  Section  1  of  .Ar¬ 
ticle  2  of  the  Constitution,  covering  this 
subject,  was  amended  by  the  insertion 
of  the  word  “daily”  before  “newspapers" 
and  now  reads: 

“Directing  editors,  that  is  to  say,  edi- 
tors-in-chiei,  editorial  editors  or  manag¬ 
ing  editors  having  immediate  charge  of 
editorial  and  news  policies  of  daily 
newspapers  in  cities  of  not  less  than  100.- 
000  population,  shall  be  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership.” 

The  purpose  of  this,  it  was  made  plain 
during  the  discussions,  is  not  to  lock  the 
doors  to  persons  who  rightly  belong  in 
SHcb  an  organization  but  to  lock  tbc 


By  BEN  MELLON 

doors  to  all  others  who  are  only  indirect-  The  society  is  in  healthy  financial  con- 
ly  concerned  with  jcKirnalism  and  its  ad-  dition,  it  was  disclosed  in  the  report  made 
vancement  as  a  profession.  The  door  is  for  the  year  ending  April  25,  by  Treas- 
left  open  for  those  entitled  to  member-  urer  Beck,  which  follows : 
ship  but  not  coming  specifically  under 

the  amended  clause  under  Section  11  of  Receifts 

-Article  2.  which  reads  as  follows:  A’early  membership  fees  at  $2S..  $2,675.00 

“Any  newspaper  man  who  shall  have  received  on  bank  balance -  11.87 

distinguished  himself  by  notable  contri-  ~  ,  «•>  a? 

butions  to  the  public  service  or  profes-  . 

sion  of  journalism,  may  be  elected  to  Disbue-sements 

full  membership  in  this  Society  by  the  Printing  and  postage  (a.s 
Board  of  Directors,  but  in  such  case  per  statements  rendered 

two-thirds  of  the  directors  voting  must  ,  **7  Mr.  Hopwood) .  $219.58 

be  favorable  to  the  election.”  Salary  paid  to  secretary  to 

To  create  a  wider  interest  in  the  an-  ,,  ,20.83  per  month .  .>08.30 

nual  Pulitzer  .Awards  and  stimulate  m-  salary  paid  to  secretary  to 
terest  in  better  journalism  the  proposal  President  Yost,  5  months 

was  made,  and  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  at  $20  per  month .  loo.oo 

executive  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  Printing  and  post-ge  ex- 
was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  pense  incurred  i>y  Treas- 

take  up  the  matter  of  having  the  society  . •  . 

work  in  conjunction  with  the  trustees  ^  i,  ,5,  ,,23  2,148.12 

in  charge  of  that  fund.  A  process  is  _ 

to  be  developed  to  bring  about  co-opera-  Total .  $2,686  87 

tion  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the 

society  to  nominate  candidates  and  meri-  Following  the  opening  address  of  Ca.sper 
torious  work  and  make  recommendations  S.  Yost,  which  with  the  complete  re- 
as  to  final  awards.  The  suggestion  ;hat  ports  of  all  committees  and  all  formal 
such  a  plan  be  formulated  came  from  the  papers  will  bi-  found  in  this  issue,  the 
trustees.  first  day  of  the  convention  was  given 


“WHAT  AILS  THE  PRESS?” 

EDITOR  &  PI  BI.ISHER  begged  the  question  and 
(diaries  Kdward  Rnssell  eanie  right  baek  with  an  article 
that  is  sure  to  interest  every  newspaper  man  even  though 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  author. 

WHAT  AILS  THE  PRESS? 

VI  as  first  in  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  editors  who 
gathered  in  IK  ashington  last  week.  Everyone  of  them 
will  find  RiisseH's  article  of  interest. 

This  is  not  a  story  by  an  outsider,  but  rather  a  eanilid 
observation  by  a  member. 

There  are  no  more  reporters  according  to  this  friendly 
critic,  who  hates  the  handout  because  it  is  an  application 
of  a  principal  of  the  ham  business  in  rediieing  newspaper 
expenses. 

Charles  Edward  Russell  is  the  daddy  of  the  greatest 
helpmate  of  fake — the  re-write  desk — and  a  pilgrim  into 
the  fields  of  modern  journalism.  That  is  why  yon  will 
he  interested  in  his  survey  in 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Next  Week 


Erie  C.  Hopwood 
Secretary,  A.  S.  N.  E. 


over  to  hearing  from  the  various  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

J.  E.  Murphy,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion,  announced  that  he  had  not  prepared 
a  report  as  it  had  been  working  entirely 
on  rules  and  precedents. 

The  first  ethical  question  was  brought 
before  the  convention  on  the  opening 
day  by  Herbert  Bayard  Swope  who  nre- 
sented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram 
from  I.ester  A. 

Walton : 

“I  resptxtfully 
|K‘tition  editors  to 
codify  as  unethi- 
c  a  1,  pernicious 
and  harmful  use 
of  word  ‘negro’ 
in  headlines.  Dis¬ 
courage  growing 
teiulency  to  use 
o  h  j  e  c  t  i  o  n  - 
able  term  ‘ne- 
gress.’  Also  reach 
favorable  and  un¬ 
animous  decision 
relative  to  capitalizing  ‘n’  in  ‘Negro.’” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  t^om- 
mittee  on  Ethics. 

There  was  a  great  lesson  for  the  gath- 
ere<l  editors  at  the  b:mquet  Saturday 
night,  which  marked  the  cliise  of  the  two 
days’  sessions. 

In  it  might  he  found  an  answer  to  the 
often  repeated  question :  “What  is  the 
matter  with  the  newsp-apers?”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  it  might  also  be  found  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  paramount  ques¬ 
tions  of  conveutii  11  discussion — namely, 
the  .sameness  of  American  newspai»ers. 

First,  it  must  lie  Ijorr.e  in  mind  that  in 
numerical  strength  Washington  is  the 
best  “covered”  city  in  the  world,  and 
Washington  connections  are  highly  cx- 
jiensive.  That  may  be  why  we  expect  so 
much  from  Washington.  The  leading 
news  services  maintain  big  bureaus  there; 
many  of  the  larger  newspapers  have  in¬ 
dependent  bureaus  and  others  have  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Our  national  news  center  occupies  a 
place  of  first  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  things  journalistic.  In  fumlamentals, 
however,  it  docs  not  differ  much  from 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

P'or  a  number  of  weeks  it  has  been 
known  that  President  Harding  would  be 
a  speaker  at  the  banquet  of  editors.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  when  he  began  his  address  the 
only  two  newspapers  on  hand  prepared 
to  “cover”  him  were  the  Washington 
Post  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Harry  Price  always  makes  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  remarks  of  the 
President  when  he  accompanies  him  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  entirely  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  practiced  theory  tliat  if  there 
is  ni»  “handout,”  it  is  "confidential.” 

The  result  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  an  important  address 
and  nobody  was  told  anything  alxiut  it. 

This  was  caused  naturally  by  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  that  exists  today  in 
journalism.  Editor  &  Publisher,  being 
a  weekly,  and  not  needing  copy  until 
Tuesday  morning,  had  only  one  man  on 
the  job.  Harry  Price  took  the  entire 
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speech  and  then  had  to  journey  to  his 
office  and  transcribe  it  for  submission  to 
the  President  for  editing. 

The  result  was  that  the  President’s  ad¬ 
dress,  linished  before  10.30  Saturday 
night,  did  not  start  moving  out  of  the 
city  until  after  12.30  a.  m.,  too  late  for 
publication  in  all  but  4  very  few  news¬ 
papers — and  then  only  because  the  only 
persons  iwssessing  the  “beat"  were  will¬ 
ing  to  subscribe  to  the  destructive  belief 
that  “everything  you  have  lKk)ngs  to  the 
other  fellow." 


In  this  same  connection  it  might  l)e 
v/ell  to  remark  that  John  \V.  Davis, 
president  of  the  .\merican  Mar  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  former  .Ambassador  to  England, 
also  spoke. 

Mr.  Davis  was 
not  reported.  V\’e 
understand  it  had 
been  represente<l 
to  him  some 
weeks  ago  that  it 
would  be  an  un¬ 
usual  opjKjrtunity 
to  have  a  press 
agent  prepare  an 
advance  copy  of 
his  speech,  for 
handout  purposes 
in  an  effort  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  claims 
for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination 
ftir  Pre'sident  in 


Frank  1.  ('obb 
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the  next  national  convention. 

These  facts  are  cited  as  p«jrtraying  a 
national  journalistic  state  of  mind,  for 
which  a  remedy  must  be  found  as  the 
first  stei>i)ing  stone  to  future  journalistic 
achievement.  When  a  train  wreck  <x:cur.s 
today  our  first  inclination  is  not  to  rush 
men  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  hut  to 
grab  a  telephone  and  request  a  casualty 
list  and  available  details  from  the  press 
agent  and  handout  artist  of  the  company 
involve<l.  When  a  Rockefeller  “gives  a 
million"  we  tear  our  hair  until  we  find 
Ivy  Lee.  * 

There  are  newspai)er  men  who  Itelieve 
that  the  general  public  has  no  interest 
in  their  branch  of  human  endeavor. 
Those  men  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  People  everywhere  are 
interested  in  the  forces  that  are  leading 
mankiml,  whether  they  represent  religion, 
politics  or  journalism.  In  .America, 
judged  from  a  public  intere>t  represented 
in  circulation  figures  alone,  journalism 
stands  next  to  economics  in  ptrindar  in¬ 


terest. 

Anything  that  a  group  of  representa-. 
tive  memlKTs  of  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism  do  for  the 
advancement  of 
their  own  calling 
to  a  higher  plane 
of  public  service 
is  news. 

W'e  arc  not 
bidding  for  a 
press  agent  jf»b 
next  year,  but  if 
the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  News¬ 
paper  I'iditors  de¬ 
sires  the  publicity 
to  which  it  will 
he  entitled  then 
we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  either 
have  handouts  prepared  of  each  session  or 
make  them  a  principal  topic  for  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  next  convention,  a  thing  that 
has  l)een  urged  editorially  by  Imutor  & 
Pi'blisher  for  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Yost  presided  at  the  banquet  and 
introduced  Edgar  B.  Piper,  who  in  turn 
presented  John  W.  Davis. 

Journalism  was  the  subject  assigned 
to  President  Harding. 

Editors  registered  at  the  convention 
were ; 

Wiflis  J.  .■\f)b,<t,  editor,  Cfiristi.ir.  Science 
Monitor,  liostcn. 

Ira  E.  Hennclt.  WashinRton  (D.  C.)  Post; 
Edward  S.  Beck,  managinf;  editor,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Merton  E.  Burke,  executive  editorial  staff, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

John  B.  Coakley,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle; 
Albert  W.  Cunimirs,  editor,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
New«:  Wm.  A.  Curley,  editor  Chicago  .\meri- 
can;  Wm.  I,.  Chenery,  (jlobe.  New  Y<  rk  City; 
Marvin  H.  Creager.  managing  eilit-r,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal;  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


H.  J.  WaiGHT 
Chairman,  Committee 
on  Ethics 
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C  II.  Drnnis,  managing  editor,  Chicago 
News;  T.  J.  Dillon,  managing  editor,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune;  John  1).  Dun.  editor,  Toledo  (O.) 
Times;  Ciiarlcs  W.  Danziper,  managing  editor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  <  hroniclc  Telegraph. 

K'-f'ert  I).  Ford,  editor,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Ti'rc'.-Dispatch. 

J.  W.  (Jreene,  eilitcr,  Buffalo  tN.  Y.)  Ex- 
|.rc.<-. 

Walter  M.  Ilarrisr-n.  eilitor,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklalioman;  E.  C.  Ilopwood,  editor, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  J.  Hastings,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Journal.  New  York  City;  Arthur 
M.  Howe,  edit<-r,  ItriMiklyn  Eagle. 

Cieii.  S.  J-ihns,  eilitor,  eilitorial  page,  St. 
I.ouis  Post  Uis|>alch;  Philip  L.  Jackson,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  loi’rnal. 

William  E.  Lewis,  eilitor,  Morning  Telegraph, 
.New  York  City. 

11.  R.  Markham.  St.  Paul  Disfiatch;  John  W. 
.Maynard,  managing  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News;  (ierge  Nox  McCain.  Philadelphia  Kve- 
uitig  Pulilic  Ledger;  J.  Edwin  Murphy,  man 
aging  editor.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun; 
Ceorge  E.  .Miller,  editor,  Detroit  News;  C.  M. 
.Ml  rrison,  Phlladeh>hia  Public  r.edger. 

T.  K.  Niles,  raan.aging  editor.  Mail,  New 
York  ('ity. 

Hamilton  Owens,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Kveiiing 
Si.ii. 


Grove  Patterson,  eilitor.  Toledo  Blade;  Clias. 
McD.  Piickettc.  managing  eiiitor.  New  Yirk 
Evening  Post;  Edgar  B.  Piper,  editor.  Portland 
<)regonian. 

Marc  .\.  Rose,  managing  editor,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News;  Phil  J.  Reid,  e<litot.  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Charles  .\.  Segner,  Chicago  Post,  t.  J. 
Spurgi-on,  editor,  WashirgUn  (D.  C.)  Post: 
James  Stuart,  managing  editor,  Indianapi  lis 
Star;  Raloii  E.  Stout,  managing  editor,  K.'.ns;-s 
City  Star;  .\rchrr  11.  Shaw,  chief  editi  ri.d 
writer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Moses  Strauss, 
managing  editor,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  H.  J 
.Sterling,  managing  ediP  r.  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal;  D.  E.  Smiley,  executive  editor,  I’hila 
delphia  Public  Ledger;  Arthur  W.  Stace,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  (irand  Rapids  (Mich.)  1  res-; 
Charles  M.  Stanton,  eilitor,  Sai.  Erancisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Herbert  Bavard  Swojie.  executive  edi 
tor.  New  Vnrk  Wi-tld. 

Jomes  M.  Tliomsoti,  editor.  New  <.)rle;.iis 
Item. 

.\rthur  H.  Vaiideiilierg,  editor.  Grand  R.-p- 
ids  (Mich.)  I  let  aid. 

J.  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor,  Ik-ston  Tran- 
srri|>t;  S.  J.  Wright,  editor.  New  York  Globe; 
J.  E.  Wheeler,  editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Casper  S  Yo.it,  editor,  St.  Lmiis  GUJh-- 
I  icmocrat. 


PRES.  HARDING’S  ADDRESS  ON  JOURNALISM 
AND  PLEA  THAT  NEWS  BE  PRINTED 


itlVI  Y  mind  ran  back  while  tlic  cliair- 
man  was  reading  the  cikIc  of 
ethics  on  tile  small  town  pajK-r  with  which 
1  have  bc-eii  ainnected  so  long,  to  one  of 
the  things  which  lead  to  adoption  ot  the 
eode. 

“I  wonder  if  any  of  you  ever  have  mo¬ 
ments  of  retrospection  when  there  comes 
to  you,  in  the  recollection  of  your  lives, 
events  which  you  regret  more  than 
others?  1  have  a  lot  of  them  to  regret, 
hut  there  are  two  singular  instances  which 
apply  to  this  cs.de  of  ethics. 

“The  first  was  when  I  was  a  boy  eight 
years  old.  It  was  my  fortune  every  sum¬ 
mer  to  go  to  the  home  of  my  grandfather 
on  the  farm.  One  of  my  chores  was  to 
bring  in  the  cows  at  milking  time  and 
one  evening  I  got  my  orders  to  go  for 
the  cows  and  was  unwillingly  complying, 
hut  as  I  skipped  along,  boy-like,  I  picked 
up  a  stone  that  we  called  a  ‘sailer’ — a  thin 
stone,  you  will  remember,  that  you  throw 
:*.n(l  it  sails  in  the  air  and  I  let  it  go 
without  any  responsibility  or  design,  at  a 
flock  of  geese.  .And,  by  some  misfortune 
of  fate,  the  sharp  edge  of  this  stone 
struck  a  fine  big  gander  right  in  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  he  whirled  a  half  dozen 
times  and  fell  dead.  Well,  in  my  excess 
of  sorrow  that  I  had  killed  the  gander 
and  my  .sense  of  injury  to  my  grand¬ 
father,  I  rushed  after  the  cows  without 
making  a  word  of  explanation.  And 
when  I  came  back  I  found  my  grand¬ 
mother  plucking  the  gander  to  save  the 
feathers,  and  grawlfather  was  orating 
He  had  examined  the  dead  bird  and  had 
concluded  that  it  had  been  killed  by  a 
very  ill-behaved  turkey  gobbler,  and  be 
had  reasoninl  out  that  the  gobbler  had 
struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
had  killed  him,  and  there  upon  decreed 
the  gobbler  slxiuld  die.  .And  there  1 
stood  a  boyish  culprit  and  liar  through 
omission  saying  nothing  in  the  gob¬ 
bler’s  defense  and  he  went  to  the  block, 
and  I  helped  to  eat  him,  and  a  more  in¬ 
nocent  gobbler  had  never  lived  and  died. 

“It  may  seem  strange,  but  that  incident 
has  recurred  to  me  a  thousand  times  in 
my  life,  and  is  ever  impelling  fair  state- 
mnit. 

“And  the  other  one  was  sillier  still.  In 
the  very  early  da>"s  of  my  newspaperdom 
— it  takes  me  back  .so  long  it  will  be 
amusing  to  jxhi — if  I  tell  you  that  I 
rolled  my  first  form  46  years  ago  next 
month.  With  a  week  after  that  I  had  set 
my  first  stick  of  type  as  an  eleven-year- 
old  boy.  I  don’t  say  it  to  boast.  I  say 
it  because  the  atmosphere  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  suggests  it.  I  have  done  every¬ 
thing  in  a  newspaper  office  that  anvbody 
in  the  world  ever  did.  including  taking  a 
licking. 

“Well,  in  the  early  days  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  we  thought  it  an  cibliga- 
tion.  and  it  was  quite  the  custom  in  the 
small  towns,  to  have  the  editor  especially 
invited  for  the  all-important  events,  social 
or  otherwise,  and  there  was  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  wedding  in  my  town  and  I  was  not 


invited.  I  took  it  very  much  to  heart, 
and  like  a  culprit  on  that  occasion,  after 
the  wedding  1  published  the  news  of  the 
marriage  as  an  obligation  but  limited  it 
to  a  three-line 
item  without  a 
headline  and  the 
little  notice  of  the 
wedding  was  so 
remarked  aboirt 
that  there  came 
to  me  that  inevita¬ 
ble  remorse  of 
conscience  that  I 
concluded  never 
after  that  in  a 
iiewspaiier  w  i  t  h 
which  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  should  the 
news  in  any  man¬ 
ner  Ik*  apiiraised 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  editor  i>f  the 
IiajK-r. 

■■  riiere  never  was  a  time,  gentIenK*n, 
when  a  fitting  code  of  ethics  was  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  press  of  America.  A'ou 
know  there  has  come  a  transformation. 
There  is  a  condition  in  newspaperdom 
unknown  heretofore  in  .America.  It  has 
come  about  under  your  own  eyes — and 
you  are  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  I  ask 
tonight  what  is  the  relative  numlier  of 
newspajK*rs  in  the  I’liited  States  tonight 
to  the  numlK*r  20  years  ago.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  guess  th;iR  there  are  25  per  cent 
less  newspapers  in  the  L'nited  States  now 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago  today. 

“In  the  great  cities  the  processes  of 
consolidation  arc  going  on,  helpful,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  many  ways.  These  processes  of 
consolidation  and  elimination  are  going 
on  in  the  county  scats ;  in  the  smaller 
cities  inland.  1  can  look  about  me  in  my 
home  state,  to  the  east  and  north  and 
we.st  and  south,  where  there  were  for¬ 
merly  two  or  three  daily  pai>ers,  there 
is  now  in  nearly  every  city  but  one.  The 
processes  of  syndicating  ownershii)  are 
going  on.  I  have  lieen  offered  more  for 
the  Alarion  Star  a  good  deal  than  it  is 
worth,  by  men  who  are  seeking  to  pick 
up  a  number  of  papers  and  bring  them 
under  syndicated  control  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  if  I  did  not  love  the  business 
lietter  than  anything  else  in  the  world — 
I  have  been  offered  so  liberally  that  I 
would  quickly  sell.  I  am  hanging  on 
because  I  would  rather  be  a  newspaper 
publisher  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
I  like  it.  and  I  hope  I  am  going  to  be  the 
chief  owner  of  the  Marion  Star  until  they 
settle  up  my  estate  in  a  legal  manner. 

“These  processes  of  consolidation  have 
brought  about  a  (xuidition  in  which  the 
publication  of  newspapers  is  a  profitable 
and  commercially  imi)ortant  enterprise. 
It  is  not  the  old  type  of  journalism.  It 
is  not  the  old  question  of  political  par¬ 
ties  or  self  interest.  It  has  got  to  be  that 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  becomingly  digni¬ 
fied  it — a  great  and  honorable  profession 
combined  with  highly  successful  business. 

“I  can  remember — I  wonder  if  any  of 
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the  others  of  you  can — when  a  load  of 
stovewood  was  a  very  welcome  arrival 
at  our  office.  .And  1  have  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  crocks  of  apple  butter  and  bags 
of  spe*cially  selected  potatoes,  and  plenty 
of  puinpKiiis  and  s;|ua.xlics  and  hali-buslu  l 
measures  of  ai>ples  and  even  more — oh, 
you  young  fellows  haven’t  a  dream  about 
it  at  all.  1  can  remember  when  a  Wdl- 
ding  cake  came  to  the  office  neatly  packi  d 
in  a  shoe  box,  so  that  we  could  get  a 
taste  Ilf  very  particular  cake  that  .vas 
cut  (111  the  very  |>articular  occasion,  and 
we  had  that  contact  with  the  community 
that  diK-s  not  exist  nowadays. 

“Now  in  the  jiresent  regime  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  news|KiiK*rs  there  is  indeed  a 
call  for  a  strict  code  of  ethics  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  most  important  profession 
in  the  world.  1  am  not  going  to  discuss 
that  ctxle  in  detail,  hut  there  are  two  or 
three  phases  of  it  that  I  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  in  a  very  rambling  talk 
to  emphasize. 

“I  will  pass  the  one  on  responsibilitv. 
W’e  are  all  agreed  about  that.  .And  I 
have  no  iR*ed  to  make  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  And  I  think  1 
may  reasimably  pass— no;  I  will  stop  for 
a  iiKunent  at  NumlK*r  3.  'Freedom  from 
uhligation  except  tl»at  of  fidelity  of  iiuh- 
lic  interest  is  vital.’ 

"If  my  observations  as  President  of 
the  L'nited  States  have  taught  me  any 
•  me  thing,  it  is  that  there  arc  too  maji\ 
men  in  the  newspaiier  world  who  Ix-lieve 
one  thing  and  preach  aiMther.  .And  that 
is  not  honest,  and  that  is  not  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  coming  journalism. 

"How  shall  I  say  it?  I  sat  in  the  ex 
ecutive  offices  and  listened  to  an  out¬ 
standing  I'ditor-puhlisher  of  the  L’nited 
States,  who  took  my  time  for  two  hours, 
urging  upon  me  the  necessity  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  federal  taxes,  notably  excess 
profits  and  income*  and  surtaxes,  ixirticii- 
larly  pressing  it  with  every  word  of  ar¬ 
gument  that  he  could  form,  and  his  news¬ 
papers  at  that  very  hour  were  clamoring 
that  the  minions  of  capital  were  propos¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  wealth  of 
this  country.  1  would  not  give  a  rap  for 
the  conscience  of  a  man  like  that. 

"Think  of  the  spectacle  of  a  great  pub¬ 
lisher  appealing  to  the  President  on  the 
one  hand  for  the  very  thing  against 
which  his  papc*rs  were  crying  out  on  the 
other.  I  will  give  you  another,  prohabl> 
not  a  reflex  of  sellish  interest.  It  is  a 
thing  that  suggests  fairness  of  comment. 
If  I  made  a  definition  of  journalism  1 
should  pronounce  journalism  the  profes¬ 
sion  that  combines  the  publishing  of  newx 
with  an  honest  interpretation  of  it,  and 
tx-coming  comment  thereon. 

“It  is  easy  to  be  a  respectable  purveyor 
of  news.  That  is  not  the  journalist. 
There  are  five  ethics  in  purveying  news, 
but  journalism 
covers  the  whole 
field  and  an  hon¬ 
est  journalist  is 
never  unfair  in 
Mating  the  facts 
upon  which  he 
bases  his  com¬ 
ment. 

“I  care  nothing 
about  editorial 
criticism  directed 
against  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  I  read 
within  48  hours 


a  very  earnest 
editorial,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that 


JOSFPII  I’CLITZKR 

Director  S.  N.  E. 


the  recent  proposal  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Senate,  that  we  adhere  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice,  was  imposed 
upon  the  _  Executive  by  the  influence  and 
the  cunning  and  design  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Ijankers.  Well,  there  isn’t  a  word 
of  truth  in  it  and  I  want  to  tell  this  to 
you  because  it  will  enlarge  your  vision 
and  enable  you  to  comment  sometime  a 
little  more  satisfactorily.  I  have  been 
President  something  more  than  two 
years.  1  have  yet  to  be  asked  for  an 
audien(»  or  be  requested  and  interviewed 
by  a  single  international  banker  in  Amer¬ 
ica  or  elsewhere.  And  the  only  exchange 
of  opinions  between  international  bank¬ 
ers  and  the  President  of  the  Unitc<l 
States  have  been  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in 
the  instances  when  they  had  been  sum- 
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m* 'tied  they  have  said  with  just  the  same  are  times  when  news  of  international  im-  cial  order  can  be  overturned.  It  would 

patriotic  interests  and  devotion  that  you  portance  camiot  be  given  to  the  public,  be  only  momentary  if  it  were.  You  can't 

would  say,  ‘Mr.  President,  we  are  at  Ixt  me  say  this  in  conclusion — and  1  have  revise  civilization  with  the  concerted  ex- 
your  .service  _  in  any  way  you  wish  to  only  rambled  along,  not  touching  this  perience  and  judgment  of  forty  centuries 

command  us.’  It  is  fair  to  tell  you  that  very  important  and  very  excellent  code  of  progressive  civilization  back  of  it.  But 

wlien  publishers  and  editors  say  with  in  all  its  details.  1  have  referred  to  the  nevertheless  civilization  is  in  a  very  crit- 

seeming  sincerity  aixl  great  emphasis  that  concentration  or  merging  of  the  journal-  ical  stage.  W'e  are  more  fortunate  in 

the  government  is  Ijeing  led  astray  at  istic  efforts  of  the  country.  You  have  America  than  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It 

the  behest  or  design  of  the  hankers,  l>een  told,  until  you  are  weary  of  it,  of  is  so  essential  to  do  the  things  which  you 

there  isn’t  a  grain  of  truth  to  justify  tlK  the  great  influence  of  the  press.  But  you  can  (lo  toward  making  our  |)osition  more 

statement.  have  iKrt  stop{)ed  to  think  of  the  critical  firm  an<l  stable,  st)  that  we  may  be  a 

"W  e  used  to  have  in  the  State  of  Ohio  >ituation  which  is  in  your  keeping.  I  great  and  helpful  example  to  the  world, 

two  very  famous  [wpi-rs  in  one  of  the  liked  what  .\lr.  Davis  said  about  the  se-  Don't  you  .see  how  imiMirtant  it  is  to  tell 

larger  cities  of  the  State.  One  was  very  curities  of  the  Constitution.  I  like  every-  the  simple,  comforting  truth  alnnit  things 


larger  cities  of  the  State.  One  was  very  curities  of  the  Constitution.  I  like  every-  the  simple,  comforting  truth  alnnit  things 
highly  reputed  for  being  alert  about  the  thing  that  is  said  that  tends  to  rivet  our  when  there  is  a  simple,  comforting  truth? 
news.  It  was  rather  sensational  in  char-  Ix-lief  in  a  preserved  civilization.  It  has  .\nd  don't  you  sec  how  important  it  is  to 
acter,  and  the  cither  was  noted  for  its  Ixm  my  fortune  within  the  week  to  have  omit  the  things  that  tnid  to  destroy  the 
sturdiness  and  its  dependability  for  news  had  at  the  Executive  office  three  out-  faith  in  Society?  Don’t  you  si-e  how  es- 
aiul  its  ability  to  comment  thereon,  and  >tanding  visitors  from  the  Old  World,  sential  it  is  that  you  preach  faith  in  the 
whenever  there  appeared  in  the  one  paiier  ^cannot  tell  you  all  the  story  they  told  justice  of  the  republic  ratlnr  than  a  sus- 
aii  extraordinarv  item  of  news  that  the  me.  but  I  tell  you,  fellow  editors  of  pkion  that  ju.st ice  caim  it  abide  under  our 
Community  far  from  the  city  would  he  America,  it  is  an  astounding  .stc'ry,  aiul  present  .scxial  .system? 
shocked  aliout,  or  feel  like  accepting  while  1  think  that  while  we  still  liave  our  “Oh.  my  countrymen,  we  have  done  so 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  there  was  this  com-  own  feet  on  the  ground  and  an  anclior  well  in  .Ann^rica.  We  have  wrought  so 
nieiit  invariably,  ’Well,  wait  until  we  see  that  will  preserve  us,  the  world  is  in  a  much  in  the  democracy  of  this  new 
the  “Banner”  and-  then  we  will  know.’  pretty  b;id  way.  I  do  not  think  the  so-  world.  We  have  made  such  a  record  for 
That  is  the  highest  tribute  that  can  Ite 

uttered  alxHit  a  publication  anywhere  in  - 

the  world.  1  would  rather  have  the  com¬ 
munity  IkiUI  my  publication  to  he  a  de-  _  .  &  ■  wo»a 

pendahle  source  of  information  than  to  CANONS  OF  JOURNALISM 

proclaim  it  the  most  enterprising  publi-  Ed.to.ial  Note.-THc  ccle  as  finally  a.lopted  by  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  ap^ars  below. 

CtitlOll  tnut  \\3S  ever  Rotten  up.  The  There  are  only  a  few  minor  changes  from  the  original  as  presented  hy  II.  J.  Wright, 

chief  objection  to  inaccuracy  is  that  it  chairman  of  the  Committt'e  on  Ethical  Standard^. 

leads  to  false  impressions,  uninamtional  f  .  j  newspapers  is  to  communicate  to  the  human 

no  doub  .  a.id  .  gives  a  bent  to  the  popu-  memlnsrs  do,  feel,  and  think.  Journalism,  therefore,  demands 

lar  mind  sometimes  that  ought  never  to  .  ■«.  mxl  nf 

be  given.  There  is  not  a  reason  in  the  .ts  practitioners  the  widest 

world  why  the  essential  news  of  public  experience,  as  well  as  natural  and  ?is 

life  should  not  be  as  accurate  as  though  reasoning.  To  its  opportunities  as  a  chronicle  are  indissolubly  linked  its 

it  was  a  matter  of  written  official  record.  obli^tions  as  teacher  am  in  erpre  er.  i;fvi„-  snund  nractice  and 

“1  don’t  know  how  many  newspaper^  .  To  the  end  of  finding  some  means  of  •’odifying  forth 

men  are  going  to  be  President,  but  if  a^y  1“*“  aspirations  of  American  journalism  these  canons  are  set  forth. 

of  you  ever  succeed  me,  you  are  going  I. 

to  have  one  thing  that  will  try  your  pa-  Re,„on.«6i/i*y-The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract  and  hold  readers 

tience  beyond  all  sort  of  expression,  and  .  m  h  .•  *  ,  . 

that  is  to  have  a  man  in  soilie  branch  of  restricted  by  no  h.ng  but  ron«derations  o  pub  ic  welfar^^  use  a 

the  nublic  service  call  unon  vou  and  mav-  newspaper  makes  of  the  share  of  public  attention  it  gams  serves  to  deler- 

be  t^k  to  vou  about  a  Wt  of  natronasre-  r"'"*  '•*  responsibility,  which  it  shares  with  every  member  of 

abor»Sing  i-  -“I  ■'  .-.s-  -r  '■t- 

done  in  his  locality,  and  then  appear  in  unworthy  purpose  is  faithless  to  a  high  trust, 

the  evening  papers  of  that  day  or  the  II. 

morning  papers  of  the  next  day  «ha^ng  Freedom  of  the  Press-Freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a 

to  ru^tL  gorrnment  aJd  how^ou  mZ  b*  "Somj'^y^rrsl'r ‘ctive 

do  if  you  are  going  to  get  on.  when  never  «  explicitly  forbidden  by  law,  including  ibe  wisdom  of  any  restrictive 

a  word  has  bwn  said  about  it  during  th^  statute, 
interview.  ' 

“There  is  another  paragraph  in  the  Independence — Freedom  from  all  obligations  except  tbal  of  fidelity 

code  of  ethics  and  I  like  to  speak  of  it  to  the  public  interest  is  vital. 

from  my  own  experience.  My  reference  1.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  contrary  to  the  general  welfare, 

is  to  the  article  ‘Decency.’  I  think  the  for  whatever  reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  journalism.  So-called 
most  unfortunate  contribution  to  the  dis-  '  news  communications  from  private  sources  should  not  be  published  without 
turbing  tendencies  of  the  d.ay  is  the  ex-  public  notice  of  their  source  or  else  substantiation  of  their  claims  to  value 

cessive  publication  of  sensational  vice.  I  as  news,  both  in  form  and  substance. 

believe  that  if  I  were  to  write  the  code,  2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  comment  which  knowingly  departs  from 

and  could  write  it  for  all  other  news-  the  truth  does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  .American  journalism;  in  the 

papers  of  America,  1  would  ban  every-  news  columns  it  is  subversive  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  profession, 

thing  of  a  vicious  character  except  that 
whidt  fs  necessary  as  a  public  warning. 

If  I  ran  a  newspaper  to  suit  my  own  Sincerity  Truthfulness,  Accuracy — Good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the 

ideals,  there  would  not  be  a  police  coiirt  foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

reporter  on  the  paper — never  a  police  1.  By  every  consideration  of  good  faith  a  newspaper  is  constrained  to 

court  column  in  the  paper.  ^  be  truthful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy 

’‘And  I  got  my  ideas  about  that  in  a  within  its  control  or  failure  to  obtain  commaml  of  these  essential  qualities, 

very  peculiar  way.  One  day  as  I  was  2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by  the  contents  of  the  articles 

sitting  at  my  editorial  desk  at  my  little  which  they  surmount, 

paper  out  at  Marion,  a  perfect  roughneck  V. 

came  into  the  office,  came  in  with  some-  ,  c  i  .•  i.  i  i-  u  . 

thing  of  a  swagger  ‘Harding,  I  know  /mpurlmZily-Sound  pracUce  makes  clear  distinction  between  news  re- 

you  You  don’t  know  me.  And  1  want  ^Pr^^ons  of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be  free  from 

to  ask  you  a  favor.’  ‘Go  ahead.’  I  said.  ®f  ,  -  .  .  . , 

He  replied:  ‘I  was  arrested  last  night  .  1- Jhis  rale  does  not  apply  to  stalled  special  articles  unmistakably 

for  gening  into  a  fuss  with  a  railroad  *®  -^vocacy  or  characterized  by  a  signature  authorizing  the  writers 

conductor  on  whose  train  I  was  beating  ®'^"  conclusions  and  interpretations, 
a  ride.  And  my  old  mother  is  a  dear  VI. 

old  lady  and  sl^  is  sick,  .^d  it  pigy — ^  newspaper  should  not  publish  unofficial  charges  affecting 

do  vou  any  good  to  have  that  in  your  ^  .  ■'  i  C  .  -.i.  .  _  •  .  .u  j 

pap^r.  And  it  will  break  mv  old  mother’s  /*■  -T."  oPP?rt«mty  gjven  to  the  accused 

heart  Won’t  you  leave  it  out  for  me”  ‘®  ^  P"'*''*  ^  opportunity  in  all 

...  u  1  I  _ ^ _ *1,;..,.  eases  of  .serious  accusation  outside  judicial  proceedings. 

him.^  Bu7l"caml  for  hh  appeal,  and  I  1-  ^  newspaper  should  not  invade  private  rights  or  feelings  without 

said  to  mvself.  what  good  is  it  to  the  sure  warran  of  public  right  as  djstinguished  from  public  curiosity, 
readers  of  the  Marion  Star  to  see  that  ,  2-  “  •»  be  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a  newspaper  to  make  prompt 

Bob  D  has  bein  arrested  for  having  a  and  complete  correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fact  or  opinion, 

fuss  with  a  railroad  conductor.  I  will  "  " 

leave  him  out.  and  I  left  his  name  out 

of  the  paper.  Nobody  missed  it.  .And  Decency — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insincerity  if 

that  act  of  consideration  and  deceiKv  on  while  professing  high  moral  purpose  it  supplies  incentives  to  base  conduct, 

my  part  reformed  the  life  of  that  man  ,uch  as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publication  of  which 

and  made  him  a  respectable  citizen.  It  is  not  demonstrably  for  the  general  good.  Larking  authority  to  enforce 

carries  its  appeal.  its  canons,  the  journalism  here  represented  ran  but  express  the  hope  that 

“A’ou  know  thre  is  a  fine  bit  of  ethics  deliberate  pandering  to  vicious  instincts  will  encounter  effective  public 

sometimes  in  the  omission  of  news  as  disapproval  or  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  prepomlerant  professional  con- 

well  as  the  publication  of  it.  I  think  demnation. 

that  there  are  oftentimes  when  the  news 
ought  to  he  suppressed.  There  certainly 


CANONS  OF  JOURNAUSM 

Editosial  Note. — The  co<le  as  finally  adopted  by  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  api>ears  below. 
There  are  only  a  few  minor  chanaes  from  the  original  as  presented  hy  II.  J.  \N  right, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ethical  Standards. 

The  primary  function  of  newspapers  is  to  communicate  to  the  human 
race  what  its  memlicrs  do,  feel,  and  think.  Journalism,  therefore,  demamis 
of  its  practitioners  the  widest  range  of  intelligence,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
experience,  as  well  as  natural  and  trained  powers  of  observation  anil 
reasoning.  To  its  opportunities  as  a  chronicle  are  indissolubly  linked  its 
obligations  as  teacher  and  interpreter. 

To  the  end  of  finding  some  means  of  codifying  sound  practice  and 
just  aspirations  of  .American  journalism  these  canons  are  set  forth: 

I. 

Responsibility — The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract  and  hold  readers 
is  restricted  by  nothing  hut  considerations  of  public  welfare.  The  use  a 
newspaper  makes  of  the  share  of  public  attention  it  gains  serves  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  shares  with  every  member  of 
its  staff.  -A  journalist  who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish  or  otherwise 
unworthy  purpose  is  faithless  to  a  high  trust. 

II. 

Freedom  of  the  Press — Freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a 
vital  right  of  mankind.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  to  discuss  whatever 
is  not  explicitly  forbidden  by  law,  including  the  wisdom  of  any  restrictive 


Independence — Freedom  from  all  obligations  except  that  of  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest  is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  contrary  to  the  general  welfare, 
for  whatever  reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  journalism.  So-called 
news  communications  from  private  sources  should  not  be  published  without 
public  notice  of  their  source  or  else  substantiation  of  their  claims  to  value 
as  news,  both  in  form  and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  comment  which  knowingly  departs  from 
the  truth  does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  .American  journalism;  in  the 
news  columns  it  is  subversive  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  profession. 

IV. 

Sincerity  Truthfulness,  Accuracy — Good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the 
foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  By  every  consideration  of  good  faith  a  newspaper  is  constrained  to 
be  truthful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thoroughness  or  accuracy 
within  its  control  or  failure  to  obtain  command  of  these  essential  qualities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by  the  contents  of  the  articles 
which  they  surmount. 

V. 

Impartiality — Sound  practice  makes  clear  distinction  between  news  re¬ 
ports  and  expressions  of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be  free  from 
opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rale  does  not  apply  to  so-called  special  articles  unmistakably 
devoted  to  advocacy  or  characterized  by  a  signature  authorizing  the  writer's 
own  conclusions  and  interpretations. 

VI. 

Fair  Play — A  newspaper  should  not  publish  unofficial  charges  affecting 
reputation  or  moral  character  without  opportunity  given  to  the  accused 
to  be  heard;  right  practice  demands  the  giving  of  such  opportunity  in  all 
rases  of  .serious  accusation  outside  judicial  proceedings. 

1.  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private  rights  or  feelings  without 
.sure  warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished  from  public  curiosity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a  newspaper  to  make  prompt 
and  complete  correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fart  or  opinion, 
whatever  their  origin. 

VII. 

Decency — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insincerity  if 
while  professing  high  moral  purpose  it  supplies  incentives  to  base  conduct, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publication  of  which 
is  not  demonstrably  for  the  general  good.  Larking  authority  to  enforce 
its  canons,  the  journalism  here  represented  ran  but  express  the  hope  that 
deliberate  pandering  to  vicious  instincts  will  encounter  effective  public 
disapproval  or  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  prepomlerant  professional  con¬ 
demnation. 


ourselves  and  such  a  contribution  to  hu¬ 
man  progress  that  1  want  to  go  on,  an<l 
here  in  .America  we  have  done  more  than 
elsewhere  in  the  w'orld  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  free  press.  .AndZJ  want  a  free 
press  in  .America  to  repay  its  debt  in.the 
preservatHMi  of  this  republic  of  ours^ 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 


•'•J  ll.W  K  never  known  whether  the  re- 
<|uiremenf  of  an  oath  to  snpixirt  the 
(  institution  was  a  comi»liment  or  a  cau¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  lawyers  are  concerned. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  no  one  of  u^ 
escaiKs  the  impositi<Hi  of  that  duty. 

"While  you  gentlemen,  free  of  con- 
scieiKe,  Ixiuiid  by  no  oaths  and  no 
plixlges,  owe  to  the  Constitution  only  the 
allegiance  which  this  special  and  peculiar 
mention  which  I  have  described  lays  upon 
you.  yet  I  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  in 
a  more  serious 

- vein  that  your 

obligation  is  no 
less.  Indeed.  1 
am  not  sure  that 
it  is  not  greater 
than  ours. 

“Of  course,  that 
is  a  trite  thing. 
-A  great  deal  is 
U-ing  said  in  the 
United  States  to¬ 
day,  and  projK-rly 
saiil.  .'ilxuit  the 
attacks  tliat  are 
making  on  the 
Joiix  \\  .  Dams  ('  o  n  s  t  i  t  U  - 

tion.  about  the 
necessity  for  its  defense,  about  the  reasc.)n 
why  every  man  that  Inlieves  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  its  principles  should  stand 
forward  to  do  battle  for  them,  and  yet  1 
am  myself  jH-rsuaded  that  the  major  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  Constitution  are  not  univers¬ 
ally  appreciated. 

It  is  trill-  th.it  we  have  the  preaching 
of  tl.e  anarchists  and  the  comnuinists  and 
the  ilisconteiited  radical  v\ho  w-ould  tear 
down  everything  that  he  has  not  hiniscli 
constructed  in  order  to  start  a  new  build¬ 
ing  of  h:s  own  fancy  on  the  ruins.  .And 
it  is  true  that  we  have  on  the  other  wing 
the  irreconcilable  and  hojK-less  conserva¬ 
tive  who  is  content  with  any  formula, 
providtxl  it  has  surtKient  age.  But  for 
my.self  I  do  not  la-lieve  that  either  the 
extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right  threat¬ 
ens  tlw  life,  the  vitality,  the  progress  oi 
the  endurance  of  the  Constitution  of  tin 
I'nited  .'states. 

“As  1  believe,  if  the  institutions  which 
that  document  establishes  and  guards  are 
to  fall,  it  would  lie  from  far  more  in¬ 
sidious  attacks  than  that.  It  would  lx- 
the  work  of  the  sapixr  and  the  miner 
who  obscure  in  the  public  miixl  the  great 
prirxiples  upon  which  it  is  fouiuled.  and 
excuse  their  departure  by  a  pretense  that 
it  is  but  in  conformity  of  the  purpises 
for  which  the  Ixxistitution  was  framed. 
AimI  in  the  very  few  minutes  of  your  tinx- 
I  want  to  occupy,  I  beg  to  suggest  that 
these  attacks  present  themselves  as  three 
cardinal  principles,  too  often  forgotten, 
but  without  any  one  of  which  the  (Con¬ 
stitution  itself,  as  I  humbly  believe,  can¬ 
not  survive. 

“First  is  the  doctrine  that  this  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  limited  powers,  so  made,  so 
designed  that  no  government  has  the 
right  to  unlimited  discretion.  That  there 
is  no  panacea  to  be  ladled  out  by  a 
paternal  institution  for  every  human  ill. 
That  there  are  many  subjects  which  the 
government  is  powerless  to  consider, 
many  which  a  wi.se  people  will  forbid  it 
to  enter  upon.  And  no  political  witch 
dfxtor  should  be  permitted  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they 
should  abandon  their  theory  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  deriving  its  powers,  and  only  such 
powers  as  they  give  it,  to  that  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  supreme  in  its  di.scretion. 

“And  the  second  proposition  is  that 
this  is  anil  must  remain  a  federal  union 
of  federated  states.  Now  the  moment 
that  projxisition  is  announced  it  is  al¬ 
ways  cast  into  the  antique  and  .somewhat 
discredited  formula  of  states’  rights,  and 
it  is  said  over  and  over  again  that  that 
question  was  settled  at  Appomattox.  The 
political  right  of  secession  was  settled  at 
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ApiKjniattox.  But  the  great  men  who 
won  tluit  victory  for  human  liberty  would 
be  of  all  others  most  surprised  if  they 
were  told  that  with  that  victory  they  had 
stricken  down  the  doctrine  of  local  self- 
govcTnment  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  the  peculiar  genius  to  give 
to  the  world. 

“.•\nd  if  that  dcKtrine  of  self  help,  for 
that  is  what  it  means,  is  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  one  duty  after  another  is  to 
be  shouldered  upon  those  who  live  at 
home  and  distributed  in  Washington,  cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  us  who  have  lived  in  this 
city  can  believe  that  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  can  endure  that  strain. 

“And  the  last  principle,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  which  I  submit  has  destruction 
in  its  bosom,  is  the  doctrine  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  I  heard  you,  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday  last  declare  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  “No  direct  democ¬ 
racy  ever  long  survived.”  1  echoed  your 
sentiment,  and  I  believe  your  statement 
to  be  an  historical  truth. 

“Now  if  these  doctrines  are  to  be  ig¬ 
nored,  we  shall  find  the  first  symptoms 
of  it  in  the  effort  to  amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  so  as  to  extract  them.  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  the  other  day  to  ipake  some  survey 
of  that  subject,  and  I  discovered  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  first  Congress 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  last,  there  had 
been  offered  in  one  house  or  the  other 
3,063  proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Of  these  the  last 
Congress  had  contributed  109.  Hut  the 
fact  that  only  19  have  passed  through 
the  flame  in  136  years,  perhaps  reduces 
the  necessity  for  despair. 

“The  other  day  I  received  from  the 
editor  of  a  journal,  for  which  I  have  the 
most  imciualified  respect,  a  letter  asking 
me  to  give  my  answer  to  this  question : 
‘Should  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  annul  a  law  of 
Congress  be  abridged  or  mollified?’  I 
was  told  that  the  answer  must  be  com- 
prisetl  within  one  hundred  words.  My 
sense  of  the  compliment  imported  by  the 
query  was  greatly  reduced  by  my  confi¬ 
dent  assurance  that  there  must  have  been 
at  least  five  thousand  others  to  whom  a 
similar  question  was  put. 

But  if  I  liad  jKis.sessed  the  picturesque 
vocabulary  of  the  first  director  of  the 
federal  budget.  I  could  have  given  my 
answer  in  two  words,  rather  than  in  one 
hundred. 

“And  that  proiKisition,  my  friends,  is  a 
very  old  friend,  certainly  as  old  as  the 
year  lSfi3.  and  I  understand  has  now 
taken  this  Protean  form.  One  group  say 
it  must  be  unanimous.  One  group  say  it 
must  be  abolished.  One  group  say  it 
must  f)e  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  two,  and 
another  group  say  it  must  be  by  a  vote 
of  six  to  three,  but  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  of 
the  Justices. 

“I  submit  to  you  this  simple  question : 
If  Congress  should  pass  a  law  forbidding 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  comment  whatever  of  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  or  uncomplimentary  character 
upon  the  speeches  made  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  under  penal  sanction,  how- 
many  of  the  editors  of  the  United  States 
would  ask  to  have  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimous  before  they  should  declare 
such  a  law  a  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion?  .\nd  if  Congress  in  passing  that 
law  had  passed  it  by  a  fair  majority  of 
a  single  vote,  how  many  would  demand 
that  there  must  be  seven  Supreme  Court 
judges  who  disagree  before  the  Act  of 
Congress  could  be  disapproved?  Or  if  it 
had  gone  further  and  passed  such  a  law 
in  time  of  great  personal  passion,  over 
the  veto  of  the  executive,  how  many 
would  say  that  all  the  judges  must  con¬ 
cur  before  the  act  of  the  executive  could 
be  approved?  We  may  with  such  propo¬ 
sitions,  my  friends,  preserx-c  the  form  of 
constitutional  government,  hut  the  sub¬ 
stance  will  be  gone,  for  with  govern¬ 
ment.  as  with  religion.s.  the  form  often 
outlives  the  substance  of  the  faith. 

“When  these  propositions  come,  pro¬ 
posing  to  confer  more  power  upon  the 
Federal  government,  or  upon  the  state 
governments,  if  you  please,  mav  we  not 
ask  those  who  put  them  forward  whether 
the  governments  of  this  country  do  not 
alreadv  possess  all  pf>wers  which  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  a  free  people  should  be  per¬ 


mitted  to  exercise.  W  hen  they  seek  to  re¬ 
distribute  the  powers  of  government,  shall 
we  not  ask  them  whether  they  can  im¬ 
pose  upon  one  branch  additional  burdens 
and  still  give  it  the  jKJwer  and  vigor  to 
function. 

“And  when  we  hc'ar  the  discontented 
radical  shrieking  out  his  cry  against  every 
form  of  organized  society — when  we  hear 
the  mad  communist  offer  his  leveling  prin¬ 
ciple  that  can  reduce  many  but  can  raise 


none — when  we  hear  the  wild  idealist 
preach  of  a  Utopia  where  pain  and  toil 
and  trouble  and  worry  are  to  be  no  more, 
let  us,  my  friends,  we  as  lawyers,  you  as 
editors,  ask  the  people  of  this  country  to 
listen  and  hear  above  the  clamor  of  tnese 
idle  voices  the  great  diapason  of  a  free, 
united,  prosperous  and  a  mighty  people, 
secure  in  their  liberties,  and  confident  in 
their  destinies  under  the  Constitution  of 
these  United  States.” 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT 
CASPER  S.  YOST 


i^'T'HlS  Ix-ing  our  first  general  meeting 
it  would  seem  to  be  proi)er  to  begin  it 
with  .some  discussion  of  aims  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  of  methiKls  of  collective  approach 
and  action.  Briefly  our  purpose  are  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  our  constitution: 
‘To  promote  acquaintance  among  mem¬ 
bers,  to  develop  a  stronger  professional 
i's(>rit  de  corf's,  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  profession,  to  consider 
and  perhaps  establish  ethical  standards 
of  professional  conduct,  to  interchange 
ideas  for  the  advancement  of  professional 
ideals  and  for  the  more  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  professional  labors,  and  to  work 
collectively  for  the  solution  of  common 
problems.’ 

“  ‘To  promote  acquaintance  among 
members.’  That  alone  is  enough  to 
justify  an  organization  such  as  ours. 

“We  are,  for  the  greater  part,  anony¬ 
mous  beings,  constrained  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  journalism  to  subordinate  our 
identities  to  the  institutions  we  serve. 
The  days  of  personal  journalism,  the 
days  when  the  newspaper  was  mainly  a 
vehicle  of  expression  for  an  individual 
editor,  and  the  editor  therefore  greater 
than  the  paper,  are  gone.  The  news- 
pajK-r  has  btxome  institutional,  an  en¬ 
tity  in  itself,  and  editors,  however  able, 
are  but  gods  within  the  machine  who 
serve  and  pass,  giving  place  to  others  of 
their  kind.  .Xnd  yet  there  is  no  calling 
that  commands  higher  qualities  than  ours, 
and  none.  I  ventuie  to  say,  that  is  pur¬ 
sued  with  such  selfless  devotion. 

“Therein,  perhaps,  is  the  seed  of  a  fault 
which  we  may  remedy  without  sacrifice 
of  devotion  and  with  benefit  to  ourselves, 
our  profession  and  our  newspapers.  We 
have  heen,  as  a  rule,  too  deeply  absorbed 
in  our  individual  tasks  and  obligations  to 
pay  much  attention  to  our  profession  as 
a  whole,  or  to  permit  much  contact  with 
our  kind.  Each  of  us  is  a  monk,  as  it 
were,  performing  his  individual  orisons 
within  his  individual  cell,  with  little  re¬ 
gard  to  what  others  similarly  engaged 
are  doing,  with  no  windows  on  the  world 
of  journalism. 

“It  will  certainly  do  us  no  harm  to 
emerge  from  our  professional  seclusion 
now  and  then  and  mingle  with  our  fel¬ 
lows,  to  find  out  who  and  what  we  are 
and  to  broaden  ourselves  and  our  hori¬ 
zons  by  the  contact.  Each  of  us  will  find 
that  there  are  many  among  us  worth 
knowing,  and  each  of  us  no  doubt  will 
form  friendships  and  attachments 
through  this  association  that  will  be  of 
lasting  value  and  a  constant  gratification 
to  the  spirit. 

“‘To  develop  a  stronger  esprit  de 
corps:’  Largely  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  esprit  de  corps  is  something  sadly 
lacking  in  journalism,  and  particularly 
so  in  what  we  term  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nalism.  Individualism  has  been  too  in¬ 
tensive  for  the  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  and  professional  solidarity. 

“Yet  we  have  common  experiences, 
common  interests  and  common  aspirations 
that  demand  a  professional  unity  for  the 
collective  achievement  of  common  pur¬ 
poses  which  individually  are  beyond  our 
attainment. 

“\Ve  netxl  to  realize,  as  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  failed  to  do.  that  we  are,  as  Paul 
says,  members  of  ofie  body,  that  we  be¬ 
long  to  a  profession  that  is  not  only 
worthy  of  our  pride  but  worthy  of  all 
honor  from  others.  It  is  quite  impor¬ 
tant,  I  think,  that  we  begin  to  give 
recognition  to  journalism  as  an  entity, 
something  to  be  fostered  and  promot^ 


in  the  whole.  And  we  cannot  do  this 
unless  we  come  together  and  reach  some 
sort  of  an  understanding  and  agreement 
as  to  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to 
be. 

“That  again  demands  a  more  intensive 
study  of  its  nature,  its  laws  and  its 
purposes.  We  need  in  this  study  a  larger 
literature  of  journalism.  We  need  to  em¬ 
body  more  of  our  thought  and  our  tx- 
jx-rience  in  books  devoted  to  the  mature 
problems  for  our  profession.  Journalism 
is  almost  bookless.  Aside  from  ele¬ 
mentary  text  books,  some  personal  remi¬ 
niscences,  a  few  biographies  and  histories, 
we  have  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  books.  The  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  editors  of  the  past  is  not  ac¬ 
cessible  to  us  save  in  a  few  instances. 

“There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  a 
single  book  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  journalism,  not  a  single  book  written 
by  experienced  editors,  for  the  benefit 
of  matured  and  practicing  editors  on  the 
problems  that  constantly  confront  us. 
.\nd  yet  we  are  all  writers.  That  we 
have  no  body  of  technical  literature,  as 
other  professions  have,  is  due  no  doubt 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  so  con¬ 
centrated  on  individual  effort  that  we 
have  given  little  thought  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  something  larger  than  ourselves. 

“Professional  spirit  is  essential  to  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement,  and  it  is  only  by 
contact  and  association  for  common  pur¬ 
poses  that  such  a  spirit  can  be  devel¬ 
oped.  That  should  be,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be,  a  result  of  this  organization.  As  a 
by-product  of  this  association  we  can 
ourselves  make  a  start  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  professional  literature.  .\s  ex¬ 
ecutive  editors  of  metroixditan  news- 
pajxTs  we  may  without  impropriety  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  among  the  leaders  (d 
journalism. 

“Here  for  the  first  time  will  be  brought 
out  in  considerable  volume,  through  the 
papers  and  discussions  of  the  session,  the 
matured  thought  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  on  technical  questions  that  con¬ 
cern  the  whole  body  of  journalism.  Now. 
if  we  publish  onr  proceedings  in  book 
form  and  do  this  annually,  we  shall  in 
time  have  a  professional  library  of  our 
own  of  permanent  value,  which  will  have 
an  influence  on  the  profession  gencra'ly 
and  which  will  help  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  professional  literature  both 
within  and  without  our  organization. 

“When  we  begin  to  think,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  our  thoughts,  from  the  standpoint 
of  common  interest  rather  than  from  that 
of  individual  interest,  we  shall  begin  to 
create  an  active  and  pervasive  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  and  to  make  articulate  a  pro¬ 
fessional  voice. 

“  ‘To  maintain  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
the  profession.’  This  follows  in  natural 
sequence  from  the  principles  and  activ¬ 
ities  already  indicated.  'The  more  con¬ 
sideration  we  give  to  professional  entity 
the  more  respect  we  shall  have  for  it,  and 
the  more  we  .shall  be  disposed  to  defend 
it  from  unjust  attack. 

“The  press  being  a  human  institution 
has  the  faults  of  humanity,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  character  and  conduct  of 
individual  newspapers  vary  with  the 
character  and  standards  of  their  owners 
and  editors.  But  conceding  this,  and 
conceding  that  criticism  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  valued,  we  ought  to  consider 
whether  we  should  submit  to  unjust  and 
untruthful  attack  in  silence,  or  collect¬ 
ively  to  defend  the  profession  from  un¬ 
fair  aspersions  upon  its  integrity. 


“I’ersonally  1  resent  criticism  of  the 
press  that  1  know  to  be  false,  and  am 
always  reluctant  to  stay  my  pen.  But  I 
realize  that  individual  response  to  a 
blanket  charge  is  of  little  avail,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  gives  larger  publicity  to  the  alle¬ 
gation.  Yet  public  comidence  is  esseutial 
to  effective  journalism,  and  confidence, 
in  a  newspaper  as  an  individual,  must  be 
founded  upon  character. 

“General  attacks  upon  the  integrity  of 
journalism  as  a  whole  reflect  in  some 
measure  upon  every  newspaper  and 
upon  every  newspaperman.  In  two  ways 
this  Society  may  counteract  the  influence 
of  such  antagonism:  First,  by  collective 
expression,  in  some  form,  to  show  the 
untruth  that  lies  in  them,  where  they  are 
in  fact  untruthful ;  and,  second,  by  col¬ 
lective  action  to  establish  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalistic  conduct  which  will 
serve  to  lessen  occasion  for  truthful  criti¬ 
cism. 

“Another  field  of  activity  for  this  as¬ 
sociation  in  carrying  put  this  particular 
purpose  is  the  defense  of  the  rignts  of 
the  profession  when  attacked  or  threat¬ 
ened  by  legislative  or  administrative 
powers.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  for 
example,  is  something  of  which  we  might 
well  constitute  ourselves  the  particular 
guardians.  But  first,  I  think,  we  should 
have  definite  and  authoritative  interpre¬ 
tation  of  its  meaning  and  its  scope-,  a 
certain  knowledge  of  its  fundamenta' 
purpose,  of  the  extent  and  limitation  of 
its  application. 

“We  have  varying  ideas  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  if  we  are  to  undertake  defense 
of  this  principle  or  this  right  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  essential  that  we  know  with 
some  degree  of  exactness  what  it  is,  for 
otherwise  we  may  find  ourselves  on  some 
occasion  endeavoring  to  defend  the  inde¬ 
fensible. 

“I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  Society 
undertake,  through  a  special  committee, 
an  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  this 
question,  with  a  view  to  the  definite  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  the 
press  under  the  First  .\mendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  may  take  several  years 
and  much  investigation  to  determine  this 
satisfactorily,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
worth  the  effort. 

‘‘  ‘To  consider  and  perhajis  establish 
ethical  standards  of  professional  con¬ 
duct  :’  The  Society  has  no  more  im- 
p<irtant  purpose  than  this.  Each  one  of 
us  no  doubt  has  a  conception  of  ethics 
as  applied  to  journalism.  Not  a  few  of 
us  have  e.stablished  and  enforced  ethical 
rules.  But  these,  w’here  they  exist  at  all, 
are  iiulividual  conceptions  and  individual 
applications  and  they  vary  widely  in  na¬ 
ture  and  extent. 

“The  standards  one  may  conceive  and 
put  into  effect  may  be  far  above  or  far 
below  those  of  another,  and  the  newspa- 
[K-r  that  has  low  standards  or  none  at  all 
may  have  as  strong  an  influence  upon  the 
general  character  and  reputation  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  to  put  it  conservatively,  as  that 
which  has  high  standards. 

‘The  development  and  statement  of 
definite  moral  standards  has  been 
throughout  the  ages  an  essential  factor 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  can 
be  no  general  understanding  of  what  is 
right  until  principles  of  right  are  con¬ 
ceived  and  given  form.  .\nd  there  can 
be  no  general  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  until  they  are  commonly  accepted. 
Only  as  such  principles  and  standards 
have  ^en  formulated  and  lieen  acctirted 
has  civilization  advanced  in  the  moral 
sense. 

“The  ethics  of  journalism  must  be 
somehow'  expressed  in  definite  form,  and 
somehow  established  as  the  rule  of  prac¬ 
tice  of  an  influential  number  of  journal¬ 
ists,  before  it  can  have  professional 
recognition.  Individual  standards  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  individual,  and  continue  to 
be  as  varied  as  individual  nature,  until 
the  profession  of  journalism  through 
collective  consideration  and  action,  estab¬ 
lishes  a  code  of  professional  ethics  by 
which  all  journalistic  conduct  may  be 
measured. 

“Whether  this  society  can  agree  upon 
such  a  code  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but 
it  is  a  matter  which  we  should  approaclt 
with  earnestness  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
for  concrete  accomplishment.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethical  Standards  has  been 
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studying  the  question  for  some  months,  lution  by  individual  action.  The  prob-  tomcd  to  form  and  to  express  opinions,  particular  household.  When  I  get  into  a  tele 
and  its  report  should  be  given  the  most  lem  of  the  syndicates,  the  problem  of  the  We  shall  have  them  and  we  will  not  sup-  or  visiting  a  friend’s  house  and 

serious  attention,  in  the  interest  of  the  publicity  agents,  the  problem  of  organized  press  them  in  this  association,  nor  should  ,  "r<.s‘’7roTn  °Lr^^'^togravu*re'  wc'tfon  *  I  *learn 

profession  and  in  your  individual  interest  propaganda,  the  problem  of  the  supply  of  we.  But  if  we  take  the  position  that  we  something  of  the  kind  of  material  which  suits 

as  well.  competent  newspaper  workers,  are  but  a  shall  go  no  farther  and  no  faster  than  best— I  get  a  lesson  in  selection.  It  is  by  such 

“If  we  are  to  advance  the  profession  few  of  the  questions  that  merit  study  and  we  can  go  in  substantial  accord,  our  dif-  methods  that  an  editor  can  keep  his  anger  on 


of  journalism  we  must  give  particular  perhaps  action  by  our  Society.  The  fercnces  need  not  be  hurtful,  and  in  most  the  pulse  of  the  reader. 

thought  to  the  imponderables,  remember-  agency  for  interchange  of  thought,  of  instances  will  be  helpful.  In  any  event,  “One  eunous  way  of  knowing  how  many 
tliat  they  are  the  sources  of  charac-  ideas  and  experience,  of  ideals  and  as-  we  should  proceed  with  deliberation  and  regard  an  article,  is  to  plant  a  mistake 


ter,  of  personality,  of  soul,  and  that  only  pirations,  has  been  established.  It  re- 
as  we  give  spirit  to  journalism,  and  sus-  mains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  we  can 
tain  that  spirit,  can  it  grow  in  honor,  m  make  effective  and  beneficial  use  of  it. 


pirations,  has  been  established.  It  re-  with  conservatism.  Idealism  that  is 
mains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  we  can  hopeless  is  utterly  futile. 


and  see  how  many  people  will  come  forward 


usefulness  and  in  power. 


Results  will  depend  very  largely  upon 


nopcicSS  IS  luicriy  lUtllC.  “I  recently  in  swimnling.  and  later  while 

“We  must  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground,  sunning  myself,  overheard  some  men  talking. 
The  standards  we  attempt  to  establish  Their  subject  was  the  disclosure  of  the  tomb  of 


“‘To  interchange  ideas  for  the  advance-  the  degree  of  interest  and  activity  of  the  must  be  attainable  in  practice  if  they  are  I.uxor.  One  of  them  told  to  the  others,  as  if 

nient  of  professional  ideals,  and  the  more  individual  members,  and  the  degree  of  to  be  of  value.  The  tasks  we  undertake  discovered  semethmg  brand  new,  the 

effective  application  of  professional  la-  harmony  we  can  maintain  in  its  opera-  must  be  conceivably  within  our  power  lo 


effective  application  of  professional  la-  harmony  we  can  maintain  in  its  opera-  must  be  conceivably  within  our  power  lo  «,„,e,hing  he  had  just  heard  in  the  line 

bors:  Ihts,  of  course,  is  a  purpose  and  tion.  accomplish  and  clearly  tor  the  general  Egyptian  mysteries. 

an  effect  of  all  organized  professional  “Necessarily  we  shall  have  differences  good.  And  in  all  things  we  should  move  -in  fact,  wherever  i  go,  it  seems  to  me  that 
associations.  As  to  ideals,  no  doubt  all  'of  opinion,  strong  differences  at  times,  as  nearly  all  together  as  possible,  by  com-  l  am  hearing  comments  that  are  useful  in  the 

of  us  have  them,  however  vague  tiiey  We  are,  all  of  us,  men  who  are  accus-  mon  consent.”  editing  of  a  paper— reactions  from  the  public, 

may  be.  But  here  again  we  have  been  or  from  the  reader,  if  you  ple.ase,  for  public 

‘  .  .  —  and  reader  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

THE  READER’S  PART  IN  INSTRUCTING  THE  how  an  election  was  going  by  traveling  incog 

•  FrUTnU  ””  platform  of  a  horse-car  and  listening  to 

1  V^Ix  ^  the  conversations.  That  is  still  the  way  to  find 

,  -  out  what  readers  think  of  a  newspaper  and 

Address  by  J.  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Transcript  what  they  want  to  have  in  it. 

“On  editorial  policies,  the  paper  influences 

““““ ' '  the  reader  a  great  deal,  and  in  turn  the  reader 

lEN  this  assignment  was  received  from  the  there  must  be  between  the  reader  and  his  editor  sltou'd  influence  the  editor  a  good  deal  in  his 
managing  editor  of  this  annual  edition  of  a  practicable  relation  similarly  founded.  "  m  l”"  H  **  h  "t*  “I 


mon  consent.” 


persistently  individual  rather  than  col-  j— — — — — — — 

lective;  they,  have  been  personal,  that  is  THE  READER’S  PART 
to  say,  rather  than  professional.  And  , 

this  because  we  have  had  no  means  of  VAJl 

collective  consideration  and  expression  of  ,  - 

ideals.  Address  by  J.  T.  Williams, 

“As  has  been  said  of  ethical  standards, 
it  is  highly  important  that  we  develop 

professional  ideals  if  we  are  to  advance  TL'IIEN  this  assignment  wm  received  from  the 
and  ascend  as  a  profession.  In  this  as-  managing  editor  of  this  annual  edition  of 

sedation  oftourselvcs  we  have  created 


THE  READER’S  PART  IN  INSTRUCTING  THE 
EDITOR 

Address  by  J.  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  tbe  Boston  Transcript 


general  point  of  view,  for  we  are  living  in  an 


the  necessary  means  to  this  end,  and  in 
proportion  to  our  interest  and  activity  we 
may  propel  and  lift  ourselves  as  a  body 
and  as  a  calling.  ‘The  most  effective  ap¬ 
plication  of  public  labors’  presents  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  practical  appeal. 

“I  think  no  one  of  us  will  venture  to 
say  that  he  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
about  newspaper  work.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think,  any  one  of  us  will  admit  the 
possibility  that  he  may  learn  something 
of  value  as  to  methods  and  processes 
from  even  the  least  of  us.  Working  along 
individual  lines,  as  we  have  been,  each  of 
us,  no  doubt,  has  made  individual  dis¬ 
coveries,  or  planned  and  adopted  original 
devices  for  facilitating  or  improving  office 
or  field  work,  which  if  known  to  others 
would  be  generally  helpful.  By  getting 


*•  1..  .  u  /  J  -1  i.  e.  .  inevitable  democracy,  whether  we  welcome  it 

A  newspaper  ought  to  be  of  daily  benefit  lo  ,  .  ■  j 

.  J  J  • .  .  /  *  respret  IS  that  democracy 


a  story,  which  may  the  reader  and  daily  welcome  on  that  account.  ^  ^  *1.  .l  c  u  V  •  ^ 

.  r  .  tr  *.  1*.  ■  I  .  •  more  assertive  than  in  the  field  of  journalism, 

be  familiar  to  many  If  its  editor  is  merely  trying  to  put  something  ^  j 

of  you.r illirntrating  over  on  the  reader,  trust  the  reader  sooner  or  Maine,  and  we  get 

the  relationship  of  later  to  find  it  out  and  to  look  for  another  *'”*  d'«>nguished  edito. 

al  J  A-  .  u*  au  A  A  •  A  ai-  al  in  a  town  in  Maine. 

the  advertiser  to  his  newspaper  that  strives  to  serve  rather  than  to  ^  .AAtiTAfi- 

,  I  •  A  J  J  ..  -A  1^  \M  11  A  I  The  reader  mu.st  react  to  the  efforts  of  the 

reader,  and  intended  use  its  readers.  My  colleague  was  not  advo-  i-.  j  -  a  *a  ti 

,  1  •».  au  a  a-  u  a  a  au  •  j  r  al  ti  editor,  and  assist  it.  He  may  net  remain  quies 

to  describe  the  part  eating  what  to  the  mind  of  the  yellows  mean  .  1  .  .  1  .  .u  u  -r  u  ^ 

At.  A  au  j  .A-  J  A  au  1  »f  'Ti.  A  •  A  cent,  dumb,  dead  to  the  wcrid,  if  he  wants  a 

that  the  reader  getting  down  to  the  reader.  That  is  not  .  ’  j,,  bv  dav 

should  play  in  the  sympathy,  it  is  contempt.  It  is  like  the  farmer  ..t#  .  ?  ^a  a^*  •  a  •  j 

.•  r  u*  I  •  •  J  u  A-  u*  A  I  He  has  a  right  of  protest  against  indecencies, 

instruction  of  his  despising  and  hating  his  stock.  1  .  •  i  a  j  •  a  a  e  ■ 

advertiser.  The  sympathy  he  referred  to  is  not  pity  or  ^ank  stupidity  and  persistent  error  of  view. 

A  valuable  horse  contempt,  but  understanding  by  the  editor  of  ,•  ^  ^  assis  ance  rom  an 

,  A  T  au  u*  !i  J  u  At.  I  r  i.’  l  A  editor  as  he  has  a  right  to  look  for  it  from  a 

w’as  lost.  To  the  his  reader  and  by  the  reader  of  his  editor.  The  . 

a  s  t  o  n  i  s  h  ment  of  reader  is  entitled  to  the  Ijest  the  editor  can  do 

everyone,  the  town  for  him,  whether  it  I>c  in  the  news  columns  that  .  ■  •  ^  newspaper  is  more  1  e  a  searc  ig  t 

fool  earned  the  re-  provide  what  has  been  called  “the  food  of  **'”*'"« 


“He  has  a  right  of  protest  against  indecencies, 
rank  stupidity  and  persistent  error  of  view. 

“He  has  a  right  to  expect  assistance  from  an 


J.  T.  Williams,  J«. 


and  I  did  and  he  had.” 


fool  earned  the  re-  provide  what  has  been  called  “the  food  of  *  K  P 

ward.  When  asked  opinion,”  or  on  the  editorial  page,  on  which  is  ..-ri,.  .  i  _  •  u.  .  .  _  . 

how  he  managed  it,  revealed  the  soul  of  a  newspaper,  its  philosophy  ■■  ,  -u'^i  *  •  J**i,*ir*^Ki'  a  °  j’r  *  agains 

he  replied:  "I  just  of  life,  or  in  the  advertising  columns  to  which  “  '"  ''fv'sed  half  blind  and  frowzy  news- 

thought  what  I’d  do  a  trusting  reader  turns  for  information  and  P-''!**'"  <^'>"’"’8 o  is  ome,  one  no  ing  in  s  ang 

if  I  was  a  horse,  advice  preliminary  to  the  purchase  of  what  he 

needs.  •  •  same  as  he  has  against  such  a  person  coming 


together  and  exchanging  experiences,  as  ,he  same  to  his  reader  as  that  of  the  advertiser,  of  the  editor  upon  every  subject  which  in  the  .  ""  no  rigni  to  revue  tne 

shall  do,  such  individual  knowledge  but  because  he  is.  or  ought  to  be,  or  ought  to  editor’s  best  judgment  is  entitled  to  be  classed  ,  ."f**  “P""”"*  editor,  fearlessly  and 


Now,  not  because  an  editor’s  relationship  is  Always  the  reader  has  a  right  to  the  opinion 


same  as  he  has  against  such  a  person  coming 
into  his  home. 

“But  the  reader  has  no  right  to  revile  the 


VVV,  .>Am«Ast  A.  •  VA  a  v  •  sj  AAU  A  awa  sx^  vv  a  %.x.A^  w.  lAttA  AS,  UUKUk  lU  UC,  OF  IW  CUIIUI  9  UC91  JUUKtllCIlt  IS  CIUIllCU  lU  UC  Clil99CU  f  *  I  I  ’aI,  J  J  F  aU  *  Ua 

can  be  brought  to  light  and  added  to  the  aspire  to  be  the  tongue  of  the  town  or  city  or  among  the  leading  and  most  important  topics  of'^fhers'''^'**'^  resard  for  the  rights 

common  stock.  region  in  which  reside  the  greater  number  of  of  the  day.  To  be  mindful  of  this  right  of  ...pb  A  I  h  A  t  t 

“.\nd.  more  than  that,  we  may  by  in-  his  readers  the  editor  who  takes  his  job  seri-  his  reader  is  the  obligation  of  an  editor.  As  a  by  wa7of  instrucUon 

terchanging  ideas  and  information  pro-  /  a  °V  “He  can  assist  with  information,  with  com 

.  1.  aa  a  j  j  j  t.  aa  thinking  what  he  would  do  it  he  were  his  ficst  for  the  reader^  the  reader  finds  it  out.  ,  a-  -au  l.-  •  *.1.  ^  a  ^ 

mote  better  standards  and  better  ma-  primarily  with  the  view  to  arresting  bis  Here  is  a  relationship  the  applicaUon  of  whose  comfort  for 

chinery  of  technical  operation,  increase  attention;  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  angle  underlying  principle  involves  a  cC^in  amount  or  g  owg  .  u 

our  own  efficiency  and  the  efficiency  of  of  approach  which  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  of  living  with  the  ordinary  reade^.  We  cannot  V*  Z®  **•  P>ea»ed  wun  » 

our  staffs,  and  improve  our  newspapers  purpose  of  convincing  his  reader.  So  in  this  understand  the  reader  unless  wA-Uve  with  him  •  a,,.-  .a.—,,  u: _ ft 

in  many  ways.  The  possibilities  of  help-  f***  reader  is  indirectly  and  involuntarily,  or  have  lived  with  him.  course  He  does  instruct  the  editor  in  sim 

fulness  through  this  contact  and  ex-  m  i^son  and  out  of  season  playing  his  Some  of  us  make  the  mistake,  a  material  as  We  hat^  to  make  heads  tnd  give  con 

.■h,.,.,..  ....a  P**^  **>  'I*®  instruction  of  his  editor.  well  as  a  moral  error,  in  confining  our  associa-  .  i  .  n* .  Sc 

change  are  manifold  and  varied.  ..c  ,h,  h.r.  . . .  tinn  m  th.  ,..i  »‘cuction  of  news  for  simplest  intellects.  The 


part  in  the  instruction  of  his  editor. 


or  have  lived  with  him. 

Some  of  us  make  the  mistake,  a  material  as 
well  as  a  moral  error,  in  confining  our  associa- 


of  course.  He  does  instruct  the  editor  in  sim 
plicity.  We  have  to  make  heads  and  give  con- 


change  are  manifold  and  vari^.  the  question  here  raised  is  to  con-  tion  too  much  to  the  company  of  statesmen,  real  f 

To  work  collectively  for  the  solution  xider  the  character  and  scope  of  the  instruction  or  self-styled,  of  professors,  or  the  elect  in  "“der  mstru®**  by  our  estimate  of  hts  aver 
of  common  problems  :  Here  we  enter  a  that  a  reader  can  with  justice  claim  the  right  the  social  and  financial  world.  Too  often  the  ?*'  f  teaches  us  to 

field  whose  boundaries  are  beyond  the  to  give  and  the  editor  with  equal  justice  to  view  of  life  of  these  men  is  a  special  view,  *”*■* '  .  ..  .  . 

horizon.  Yet  there  are  boundaries,  or  receive.  Here  we  find  ourMives  on  the  edge  of  tTO  often  the  intenUon  ii  not  without  an  ex-  in'enigently"^nd  "carefully 'instead  of  rwd- 


ought  to  be,  that  should  confine  US  to  the  the  bmad  field  of  the  relation  of  the  editor  and  ploiting  elemenL  But  the  editor  who  really  i„g  hastily  and  ignorantly.  He  may  instruct  the 
fiAxl#!  .v : •>««  rcadcr,  Wc  are  told  that  Newspapers  are  knows  nis  readers,  knows  that  in  this  country  .-a  u  •  a  a-  »_■  if  •  •  ^  i  «• 

field  of  our  profession.  This  organiza-  educators  of  the  the  average  man  of  intelligence  is  really  a  very  by  instructing  himseU  m  careful  reading, 

tion,  no  doubt,  will  ^  besieged  for  ex-  ,bat  “They  are  to  the  body  intelligent  man.  and  what  is  more,  he  it  the  .  J’’' 

pression  and- for  action  on  public  ques-  p,  Ii,ic  what  arteries  are  to  the  human  body,”  most  honest  man  that  walks.  t^t  have  no  editorial  opm- 


tions  in  which  we  are  not  collectively  that  they  display  “the  follies,  vices  and  con 


“The  reader  may  instruct  editors  by  refusing 
to  buy  newspapers  that  have  no  editorial  opin- 


and  will,  if  you  really  know  him  and  I”"*’  "<>  ^ 


concerned  as  a  profession,  however  much  sequent  miseries  of  the  multitudes;"  “A.  so  he  really  trust,  you,  put  you  right  on  a  great  Ihrb^rho^’Tm;"  or 


we  may  be  concerned  in  them  as  illdi-  admonitions  and  warnings,  so  many  bea 

vidual  editors  burning  to  turn  other,  frotr 


many  points  where  the  politician  will  mislead 


iins  continually  burning  to  turn  others  from  you.  Moreover,  the  average  reader  of  intelli- 
he  rock  on  which  they  have  been  shipwrecked;”  gence  will  make  his  editor  think  and  think  bard. 


“The  reader  may  often,  by  eneigetic  objec¬ 
tions,  teach  the  editor  what  is  news  that  is  fit 


"\\r~  'be  rock  on  which  they  have  been  shipwrecked;”  gence  will  make  his  editor  think  and  think  hard.  ,  ’-.n  i-.j..  u.  c-u 

We  shoilld  make  it  a  fixed  principle  they  are  “But  the  ^rvant  of  Much  as  we  value  the  reaction  of  the  com-  ^  *  story  about  a  child 

of  this  Society  that  public  questions  that  ,hr  human  intellect.”  and  that  “Their  mastery  posing  room  or  the  reporters’  room  or  the  '•  *  ;"°"s‘7»;ty  I  «»» 

do  not  involve  the  rights  or  obligations  fur  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the  char*  counting  room  or  the  editorial  room  respectful  proper  w  a  mg  o  e  ongue 

of  journalism  specifically  are  not  to  be  acter  of  those  who  direct  them.*’  and  helpful  as  may  be  the  views  of  our  fellow  ®  paren  ,  an  never  i  it 


of  journalism  specifically  are  not  to  be 
discussed  by  the  Society,  and  that  no 


.Again  newspapers  have  also  been  defined  as  craftsmen,  the  minds  of  all  of  them  are  apt  to  ^  *****  ^  learned 

.  »k:.i.  •  c»k.  t  ■>  i—  a  Tk.  o.  — -^kk,,-  •.  ,  something  from  that.  It  was  not  news  and  I 


bad  no  business  to  print  it. 

“A  good  editor  may  come  from  a  patient 


officer  of  the  Society  may  commit  it  to  ‘he  fortresses  from  which  we  fight  for  ideas.  tie  over-sharpened.  The  average  neighbor  is  a  ^  ^  business  to  print  it 

anv  nnininn  nr  rniirco  of  artinn  relatinir  a»s“>n'n8.  for  the  purpose,  of  this  dis-  better  guide.  ..a  a  a-.  t  . 

,  •  ?  .  ,  .  .’It  .L^  cusion  that  all  of  these  definitions  have  in  them  Now.  the  editor  who  is  friendly  and  humanly  ^  Kood  editor  may  rome  fro™  a  patient 

to  such  questions.  It  is  essential  to  the  and  everyone  an  element  of  truth,  to  what  inclusive  in  hi,  friendships,  has  the  better  line  »>“  .">'«  ‘!>®  foUo*  where  they 

maintenance  and  progress  of  this  organi-  shall  we  liken  the  relation  of  Ihe  reader  and  on  what  his  reader  is  really  thinking,  liking  and  knows  his  public. 

zation  that  it  limit  itself  to  the  considera-  editor?  wishing  and  from  such  a  reader  an  editor  will  ‘‘The  only  motto  for  an  editor  is  the  Golden 

tion  of  professional  interests,  that  there  One  of  my  New  England  colleagues  with  get  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  sound  instruction,  J***  desk,  and  he 


tion  of  professional  interests,  that  there  One  of  my  New  EngLmd  colleagues  with 
be  no  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  indi-  whom  this  question  was  discussed  the  other  day, 


“It  <c  tVif>t  "n  5  t'  n(  ‘’cader  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  like  the  rela-  the  purpose  of  getting  as  far  away  as  possible  It  •>**  seemed  to  your  speaker,  and  he  offers 

t  S  concci  aoie  I  at  in  a  time  OI  e  -  IJjp  farmer  to  the  soil  he  cultivates.  He  from  a  selfish  discussion,  I  asked  two  of  my  it  to  point  proper  discussion,  that  the  real 

traordinarv'  .stress,  in  war,  tor  example,  insisted  that  when  the  editor  and  his  paper  colleagues,  one  an  editor  of  a  large  city,  and  rflationship  between  the  editor  and  his  readers 

W'e  miftht  feel  it  our  duty  to  act  in  ac-  failed,  is  not  infrequently  for  the  same  reason  one  in  a  city  of  considerably  less  than  100,000,  >*  tii®  relationship  between  a  leader  and  his  fol- 

cord  for  the  public  welfare,  but  unless  that  the  farmer  fails  who  does  not  properly  re-  to  say,  in  a  very  few  words,  something  about  lowers.  If  we  study  the  most  successful  leaders, 

such  a  feelinsr  even  then  were  snontane-  si>ect  his  soil  and  establish  and  maintain  close  the  part  a  reader  should  play  in  the  instruction  we  will  find  that  no  small  part  of  their  suc- 

OUS  and  unaniLus  it  wouW  “•  The  farmer  cannot  subsist  of  an  editor.  cess  i,  due  to  the  patience  and  the  humility  and 

Han<T«r/M.c  ..lomcie  ->,..1  zU.  without  his  soil  nor  the  editor  without  his  read-  Now,  the  metropolitan  editor  was  of  the  the  energy  and  the  constancy  with  which  they 

danRCrOUS  elements  of  discord  and  diS-  ...I.k _ ,.k„  k _ _ _  endeavored  to  learn  from  and  be  instructed  bv 


t  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  sound  instruction.  Rule.  Let  him  put  that  on  hi,  desk,  and  he 

Now,  for  a  group  of  veterans  like  this,  and  will  be  constantly  ‘instructed  by  the  reader  and 


took  the  view  that  the  relations  of  the  editor  to  for  the  purpose  of  starting  discussion,  and  for  I’y  I**®  Master  of  all  men  as  well. 


•  .  .  -AC  *’’•  BrAius  mixed  with  sympathy,  he  contended,  opinion:  -  —  -  - - -  --  -  -- 

lejjratton.  V\  e  are  organized  tor  the  both  cases  the  best  fertilizer.  The  “It  is  very  important  to  know  what  the  thi  se  whom  they  aspired  to  lead, 

aovancemcilt  of  our  profession.  The  ac-  farmer  who  gets  the  idea  that  he  is  existing  reader  wants  in  his  newspaper,  because  unless  During  the  Presidency  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
COmplishment  of  that  aim  should  be  suf-  for  hi,  soil  and  makes  himself,  in  a  sense,  it,  that  want  is  met,  he  is  likely  to  gravitate  to  your  sjieakcr,  one  day,  c.illed  at  the  White 
ficient  for  us,  and  in  that  accomplish-  servant,  is  rewarded  with  prosperity — provided  some  other.  I  accordingly  always  welcome  any  Hou-c  just  liefore  the  President  was  receiving  a 


COmplishment  of  that  aim  should  be  suf-  for  his  soil  and  makes  himself,  in  a  sense,  it,  that  want  is  met,  he  is  likely  to  gravitate  to  your  sjieakcr,  one  day,  c.illed  at  the  White 
ficient  for  us,  and  in  that  accomplish-  servant,  is  rewarded  with  prosperity — provided  some  other.  I  accordingly  always  welcome  any  House  just  liefore  the  President  was  receiving  a 
ment  we  shall  contribute  materially  to  *'®  *'■'**  ^  A™ot"U  of  intelligence  and  the  evidence  of  the  reader’s  tastes  or  preference.  long  line  of  visitors,  which  he  did  every  day. 
the  public  service  and  the  public  welfare.  ^  ,  “I  get  this  primarily  from  letters  to  the  as  some  of-  you  will  "member,  between  12:30 

“Rut  in  r»iir  nuzn  ftgs\A  Vio  Am  Now,  to  somc,  this  may  look  like  a  fanciful  editor,  incidentally,  by  what  I  sec  thnugh  the  and  1  o  clock,  except  Cabinet  days.  They  were 

Ul  In  our  own  neia  we  nave  many  parallel,  but  it  has  this  meaning,  this  much  of  country.  When  I  have  .in  automobile  break-  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
common  problems  to  consider,  and  new  truth  in  it — that  the  newspaper  art  like  the  art  down,  and  go  into  a  house  in  the  road  to  get  their  visit  to  the  White  House  was  only  .in 
ones  will  constantly  arise,  problems  that  of  agriculture,  may  be  said  to  be  founded  to  a  something,  and  find  an  Edgar  Guest  poem  incident  iii  the  course  of  their  pilgrimage  around 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  beyond  our  so-  large  extent  upon  instinct  and  sympathy.  So  pMinril  on  the  wall,  I  realize  what  pleased  that  this  historic  cil>.  They  were  not  there  as  Sen.i- 
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lors  (ir  (  iinKrt-ssnien.  it  candidates  for  office  to 
f!<t  something.  When  I  went  in,  the  President 
was  carrying  on  a  conversati(;n  with  the  men 
and  women  as  they  passed.  He  was  asking 
them,  without  committing  himself,  certain  ques¬ 
tions  about  certain  problems  that  were  up  at 
the  time.  It  took  him  quite  a  while,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  long  line,  each  person  was  stop¬ 
ping  to  answer  these  questions. 

And  when  the  line  had  passed  out,  he  was 
asked  if  that  was  not  a  tiresome  business,  lie 
said,  tin  the  contrary,  that  he  found  it  very 
helpful  and  very  neee  sary  in  insulating  him¬ 
self  against  the  opinions  that  surrounded  him 
in  Washington,  lie  made  it  a  point  to  do  that, 
Ijeing  unable  to  do  as  much  traveling  as  he 
would  like;  being  unable  to  see  the  people  of 
the  I’nited  States  in  their  own  home  towns,  he 
w.s  able  through  these  receptions  every  day, 
'.hen  his  mind  was  in  doubt  to  a  matter,  or  how 
far  he  could  go,  or  how  fast  he  could  go  with¬ 
out  losing  touch  with  his  following — without 
losing  his  voting  public,  so  to  speak — by  this 
means,  he  sampled  the  opinion  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Sow,  the  institution  with  which  I  have  the 
l>rivilege  of  being  associated,  was  an  institution 
long  before  I  went  there,  and  I  am  optimistic 
enough,  at  least  to  hope,  or  reckless  enough, 
deieending  upon  the  point  of  view — reckless 
enough  to  hope  that  it  may  survive  my  associa- 
tieen  with  it.  You  will  understand  me  as  not 
laying  down  any  suggestions  for  others,  but  only 
as  sjieaking  from  the  experience  that  I  have 
there  had,  and  the  experience  and  the  example 
that  I  have  there  inherited. 

We  find  it  extremely  helpful  to  encourage  the 
reader  to  instruct  us,  first  of  all,  in  what  inter¬ 
ests  him;  to  instruct  us,  second,  in  what,  wher¬ 
ever  we  have  made  a  mistake;  wherever  we  have 
not  stressed  a  point  that  is  not  clear  to  him — 
to  instruct  us  in  respect  of  the  arguments  that 
he  thinks  have  nut  been  clearly  enough  brought 
out  on  the  other  side.  We  go  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  the  reader  who  aspires  to  instruct 
us  did  not  have  faith  in  our  honesty  of  purpose 
and  our  daily  endeavor  to  serve  him,  he  would 
not  be  taking  our  paper.  We  assume  that  he 
recognizes  the  partnership. 

Now,  the  great  difficulty  in  encouraging  the 
reader  to  play  his  part  in  our  instruction  is  to 
maintain  contact  with  him  in  cities  of  over  100,- 
000.  It  is  much  simpler  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000.  We  have  a  practice  that  is  probably 
followed  elsewhere,  that  any  reader  who  comes 
into  the  office  to  instruct  the  editor  in  regard  to 
anything  that  has  appeared  on  the  editorial  page 
is  always  rewarded  by  an  interview  with  some 
member  of  the  editorial  staff.  That  holds  true 
in  respect  of  any  reader  who  may  come  in  with 
suggestions  for  the  magazine  editor  or  one  of 
the  other  departments.  But,  in  particular,  care  is 
taken  that  the  reader  may  always  say  his  say 
to  some  member  of  the  editorial  staff  in  respect 
of  any  instruction  which  the  reader  wishes  to 
give. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  we  receive  from 
readers  are  not  published.  We  do  not  feel 
under  any  obligation  to  publish  every  letter  that 
comes  to  us.  There  are  limitations,  of  course, 
of  space,  and  there  arc  limitations,  of  course,  of 
manner.  We  recognize  no  right  of  any  reader 
to  advise  on  our  pages  the  motive  and  good  faith 
of  our  editing.  We  recognize  the  right  of  any 
reader  to  state  bis  olqections  courteously,  and 
with  the  assumption  that  we  are  just  as  sincere 
and  just  as  straightforward  in  our  point  of 
view  as  he  is  in  his.  Of  course,  where  he  feels 
that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  or  an  error 
of  fact — a  mistake  has  been  made — where  he 
feels  and  clearly  feels  sincerely  that  he  has  a 
grievance,  the  effort  is  to  give  him  space  in 
accordance  with  his  grievance. 

But,  by  far,  the  best  instruction  that  we  get 
from  our  readers  comes  by  the  cultivation  of 
correspondence,  in  various  groups  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  take  a  pride  in  our  page,  and  who 
write  us  rather  frequently  throughout  the  year, 
a  criticism  of  the  page.  We  find  it  helpful  to 
have  a  series  of  letters  from  one  of  our  friends 
in  the  far  South  who  does  not  agree  with  our 
ttolicies,  who  gives  us  credit  for  sincerity.  We 
have  several  valuable  correspondents  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  some  across  the  water.  Now, 
those  readers  are  discharging,  as  we  see  it,  their 
responsibility  of  instructing  the  editor  and  en¬ 
abling  him  to  shoulder  his  part  of  the  partner¬ 
ship. 

.  Last  autumn,  with  a  view  to  learning  some¬ 
thing  about  landing  fields,  and  also  with  a  view 
to  learning  whether  the  reader  of  our  paper  was 
as  much  interested  in  aviation  as  we  wanted  him 
to  be,  the  speaker  flew  from  Boston  to  Detroit 
and  back  by  way  of  Dayton  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  We  learned  in  that  time  to  make  a 
pretty  good  test  in  respect  of  the  interest  of 
the  average  man  in  flying.  And,  I  think,  we 
print  today  more  aviation  news  than  most  dailies, 
if  not  any  daily  in  the  country.  We  owe  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  wholly  to  the  instruction  of  our 
readers. 

We  learned  something  else:  That  when  you 
fly  at  5,000  feet  across  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio,  you  cannot  see  much  of 
what  is  below.  You  haven’t  any  idea  of  speed. 
You  think  you  are  passing  a  tree  very  slowly, 
and  you  suddenly  realize  that  it  is  a  forest 
that  you  are  passing.  But  going  from  Detroit 
down  to  Dayton,  the  air  currents  were  very 
good,  and  we  flew  at  200  and  250  f'et  all  the 
time.  We  could  hail  the  engineer  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand.  We  flew  low  enough  to  frighten 


the  horses  and  cows  that  rushed  to  cover, 
frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  motor. 

We  noticed  that  many  of  the  towns  over 
which  we  flew  at  that  rate,  that  many  of  the 
children  playing  in  the  streets  or  the  people  on 
the  sidewalks  stopped  and  looked  up.  But  when 
we  came  to  Dayton  and  flew  as  low  as  500 
feet  over  that  town,  nobi;dy  stopped,  and  no 
children  stopped  playing  in  the  streets.  Avia¬ 
tion  was  an  old  story  to  them. 

Now,  my  point  is  in  res|)ect  of  the  part  that 
the  reader  can  play  in  the  instruction  of  the 
editor,  that  in  order  to  enable  him  to  play  it,  the 
editor  has  got  to  fly  at  200  or  250  feet,  rather 
than  5,000  feet  over  the  region  that  he  serves. 

In  closing,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  no  editor  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
his  reader  shall  do,  and  that  is  in  the  form  of 
instruction  to  supply  his  editor  with  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life.  .Admiral  Beatty  .said  that  the 
great  lesson  of  the  great  war  is  the  superiority 
of  man  over  his  machines.  And  there  is  a 
lesson  in  that  for  us.  Our  readers  are  not  the 
mi-ichines,  as  we  sometimes  think,  and  they 
would  respond  more  readily  if  we,  as  editors, 
regarded  our  plans  as  rather  more  human  than 
mechanical.  Unless,  however,  the  editor  has 
faith  in  the  courage  and  honesty  of  purpose  of 
the  average  reader,  I  don’t  believe  he  will  get 
much  instruction  from  him. 

“There  is  always  danger,’’  said  a  recent 
writer-  -Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  in  “Ordeal  by 
Battle’’ — 

“There  is  always  danger  in  treating  a  free 
people  like  children;  in  humoring  them,  and 
coaxing  them,  and  wheedling  them  with  half 
truths;  in  asking  for  something  less  than  is 
really  needed,  from  fear  that  to  ask  for  the 
whole  would  alarm  them  too  much;  with  the 


foolish  hoi)e  that  when  the  first  demand  has 
l)een  granted,  it  will  then  be  easy  enough  to 
make  them  understand  how  much  more  is  still 
necessary  to  complete  the  fabric  of  security;  that 
having  deceived  them  once,  it  will  be  all  the 
easier  to  deceive  them  again. 

“As  we  look  back  over  our  country’s  bistory, 
we  find  that  it  was  those  men  who  told  the 
people  the  whole  truth — or  what,  at  least,  they 
themselves  honestly  believed  to  be  the  whole 
truth — who  most  often  succeeded  in  carrying 
their  proposals  through.  In  these  matters, 
which  touch  the  very  life  an<l  soul  of  the  nation, 
all  artifice  is  out  of  place. 

“The  i)ower  of  |)ersuasion  lies  in  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  advocate,  no  less  th.m  in  the 
truth  of  his  plea.  If  the  would-be  reformer  i* 
only  half  sincere,  if  from  timidity  or  regard  for 
popular  opinion  he  chix'ses  to  tell  but  half 
his  tale — selecting  this,  suppressing  th.it,  post¬ 
poning  the  other  to  a  nu  re  propitious  season, 
he  loses  by  his  misplaced  caution  far  more  than 
half  his  strength.  When  there  is  a  case  to  be 
laid  before  the  people,  it  is  folly  to  do  it  piece¬ 
meal,  by  astute  stages  of  pleading  and  with 
subtle  reservations.  If  the  whole  case  can  be 
put  unflinchingly,  it  is  not  the  i>eople  who  will 
flinch.  The  issue  may  be  left  with  safety  to 
the  tribunal  which  has  never  yet  failed  in  its 
duty,  when  rulers  have  had  the  c<  urage  to  say 
where  its  duty  lay.’’ 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  my  friends, 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  average  reader  may 
instruct  the  avera  e  editor,  one  and  all  of  us, 
in  the  great  lesson  of  courage,  and  sincerity  and 
fearlessness  and  fairness  with  respect  of  the 
statements  day  by  day  of  the  philosophy  of 
daily  life  to  which  our  respective  newspapers 
subscribe.  ' 


THE  READERS’  PART 


A  DiicuMion  by  Grove  Patterson, 
of  the  Toledo  Blade 


1  SHOULD  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  topic 
that  was  touched  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  He 
made  it  very  clear 
that  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  educate  re¬ 
porters  and  teach 
reporters  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  by  giving 
them  manuals  and 
text  books  and  style 
books  and  telling 
them  to  read  the 
few  available  so- 
called  authorities  on 
newspaper  making; 
that  if  the  man  has 
not  a  certain  back¬ 
ground  of  educa¬ 
tion,  if  he  does  not 
know  what  it  is  all 
(JROVE  Pattessom  about,  he  is  not  go- 

Kditor,  Toledo  Blade  ing  to  be  able  to  go 
out  and  cover  a 
subject  intelligently,  and  write  a  story  about 
it  which  will  be  what  it  should  be,  and  worthy 
of  the  subject  assigned  him. 

It  comes  back  to  this.  The  biggest  job  that 
any  of  us  has  to  do,  the  thing  that  we  ought 
to  take  away  from  this  meeting,  if  nothing 
else,  is  the  conviction  that  our  biggest  job 
is  to  sell  our  publishers,  to  sell  the  owners  of 
our  papers,  those  of  us  who  are  not  newspaper 
publishers,  the  idea  that  we  must  pay  the  price 
to  attract  the  right  kind  of  men  for  reporters. 

Most  of  us  pay  too  low  a  price  for  our  re¬ 
porters.  Some  of  us  who  do  the  hiring  and 
firing  know  that  in  too  many  cases  the  prices 
that  are  paid  for  reporters  are  too  low.  The 
newspapers  are  subject  to  the  criticism  so 
many  other  organizations  are  subject  to — that 
we  do  not  have  the  men  know  what  it  is  all 
about,  we  do  not  have  the  men  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  education,  we  do  not  have  the  men 
who  can  go  out  and  write  intelligently  about 
large  affairs.  It  is  because  we  do  not  pay 
enough  to  attract  the  right  sort.  Our  big  job, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get  the  publisher  to 
finally  get  hold  of  the  idea  that  he  must  spend 
money  there,  rather  than  in  spending  so  much 
in  giving  away  china  dishes,  lace  curtains,  etc., 
in  the  promotion,  of  extension  campaigns.  The 
money  spent  has  not  been  properly  divided. 

Now  as  to  the  topic  what  the  reader  can  do 
to  educate  his  paper.  I  feel  that  the  only 
thing  that  I  can  possibly  bring  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  matter,  which  has  been  so  well 
covered  by  Mr.  Williams,  would  be  perhaps  to 
detail  a  little  personal  and  specific  experience 
that  I  have  had  in  my  own  work.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  very  commonly  done  or 
not,  but  while  I  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Journal,  prior  to  the  sale  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  I  used  to  gp  out  to  the  rather  poor 
parts  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  which  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  city  of  a  million  people.  I  went  to  those 
streets  where  the  houses  stand  in  long,  dreary, 
sordid  rows.  I  would  go  from  door  to  door. 
I  had  been  furnished  before  I  went  out  with 
a  list  of  “stops”  by  the  circulation  department; 


a  list  of  peoide  who  had  taken  the  paper  of 
which  I  was  managing  editor,  but  were  now 
taking  S(;me  other  paper.  I  would  go  to  the 
door  of  a  house  and  knock.  Then  I  would  go 
into  a  room  heavy  with  the  smell  of  steaming 
pots  of  vegetables,  sec  the  dirty  little  children 
playing  around  the  floor,  catch,  perhaps,  the 
woman  ironing,  and  cut  of  humor — you  can 
imagine  the  interior,  the  disorder,  the  smells, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  1  would  say  to 
the  woman  of  the  house,  “Do  you  take  the 
Detroit  Journal?”  she  would  say  “No.” 

I  would  ask  her.  “Did  you  at  one  time 
take  the  Detroit  Journal?”  “Yes,”  she  would 
say.  “I  took  it.” 

“Now,”  I  would  say,  “why  did  you  stop  tak¬ 
ing  it?  What  is  it  that  you  like  better  in  the 
Detroit  News  than  you  did  in  the  Detroit 
Journal?” 

“Or  wmat  was  it  you  did  not  like  about  the 
JV.urnal?  Or  what  do  you  find,  now  that  you 
have  gone  over  to  the  Detroit  Times,  that  you 
like  better  than  in  the  Detroit  Journal?”  or 
I  would  ask  her,  “What  is  the  thing  you  look 
for  first  when  you  get  the  paper,  or  if  your 
husband  gets  the  paper  before  you  do,  what 
does  he  look  for  the  first  thing?  Have  you 
any  children?”  Yes.” 

“And  have  you  any  grown  up  children?” 
There  are  always  eight  or  ten  little  children. 

“Have  yi,u  any  grown  children?”  “Yes,  I 
have  a  son  that  works  at  the  Ford  plant.” 

Then  I  would  ask  her.  “Do  you  ever  hear 
him  speak  about  the  paper?”  “Oh,  yes.” 

“What  does  he  read  in  the  paper?”  “He 
reads  the  sporting , page.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  likes 
the  News’  sporting  page  or  the  Journal’s  sport¬ 
ing  page  better?” 

And  so  I  would  ask  her  everything  that  I 
could  think  of. 

I  would  explain  at  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation  that  “I  do  not  want  to  sell  you 
anything.  You  are  not  taking  my  paper.  But 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  take  it.  But  I  just 
want  some  information,  because  I  am  trying 
to  make  a  paper  that  you  like.  We  are  trying 
to  please  our  readers.  We  want  to  find  out 
what  you  are  interested  in,  and  so  I  would 
like  to  have  you  tell  me  now  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in.” 

When  the  Journal  was  sold,  I  gave  most  of 
my  attention  to  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  went 
ahead  in  the  same  way.  Only  last  week  I 
spent  from  half  past  one  or  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon  until  half  past  four  in  five  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  Toledo,  going  around  in  an  automobile 
— you  can  cover  a  lot  of  territory  in  a  very 
short  time  driving  around  in  a  machine — and 
I  would  knock  on  the  door  of  a  house  and  go 
in  and  say,  “Now,  I  don’t  want  to  sell  you 
anything.”  That  gets  you  a  long  ways,  if 
you  don’t  want  to  sell  anything.  But  I  would 
ask,  “Do  you  take  the  paper?”  “Yes,  1  take 
the  paper.”  “Well,”  I  would  say,  “what  do 
you  find  in  it  that  you  like?  What  do  you 
read  first?  What  does  your  husband  read 
first?” 

I  recommend  the  pract  ice —though  it  is  rather 
disagreeable — for  I  find  I  am  beginning  to 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  say 
“the  public.” 

Do  we  know,  when  we  talk  about  the  public, 
what  the  public  really  is?  Do  we  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  public?  We  are 
very  fond  of  saying,  as  we  sit  in  the  office,  “I 
believe  that  the  public  wants  that.  I  believe  the 
public  is  interested  in  that.  And  I  fancy  I 
know  what  the  public  wants.”  Ob,  after  all. 


isn’t  it  a  fascinating  thing  alxiut  the  yame, 
that  you  always  are  reasoning  out  ami  think¬ 
ing  that  “some  day  I  am  going  to  hit  that 
combination.  There  is  something  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  that  some  day  I  am  ging  to  find.'’ 
That  keeps  you  in  the  business. 

Yet,  we  don’t  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
what  this  public  is.  We  don’t  know  what  we 
are  talking  about,  unless  some  time  we  go 
from  door  to  door  and  talk  with  the  public. 

It  is  a  disillusioning  way.  We  find  tlmt.  as 
the  Sunday  editor  of  a  very  successful  paper 
told  me,  “Maybe  we  shoot  a  little  high,’’  but 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  that  I  have  ever 
done  in  the  newspaper  business  that  has  lieen 
more  interesting  or  helpful.  I  am  sure  we 
all  do  get  constantly  out  of  touch  with  life, 
out  of  a  touch  with  our  public.  Although  we 
are  newspaper  editors,  and  supposed  to  be 
above  all  men  in  touch  with  the  public,  we  are 
not  in  touch  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Williams  spoke  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
now  and  then  went  into  some  house  and  no¬ 
ticed  some  picture  from  the  paper,  or  the 
rotogravure  section,  or  some  comic,  etc.  That 
is  all  well  enough,  but  you  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  picking  up  information.  Yen  have 
to  go  out  and  go  into  the  homes  of  your  public, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  go  out  and  see 
them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  find  out  by  ques¬ 
tioning  them  what  they  like  and  what  they  dis¬ 
like;  what  their  opinions  are  of  your  paper; 
why  they  like  it  or  why  they  do  not  like  it. 

I  found  specifically — perhaps  it  sticks  out 
in  my  memory  better  than  anything  else — 
that  advertising  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
circulation  feature  in  the  world.  I  found  all 
the  women  saying,  “I  read  the  advertising.” 
Some  of  them,  I  think  about  half  of  them, 
told  me  that  they  did  not  regularly  read  any¬ 
thing  else..  That  is  not  exactly  right.  They 
do  not  regularly  read  anything  else  except  one 
other  feature.  They  all  read  death  notices. 

After  my  first  trip  around  in  Detroit,  I 
came  back  in  the  office,  and  said,  “We  must 
start  a  free  death  column,  because  the  News 
has  enormously  long  death  columns,  and  woman 
after  woman  would  say,  ‘Why,  I  did  take  the 
Journal,  but  the  News  has  got  more  death 
notices.’  ”  I  would  go  into  a  house  and  ask 
the  woman  why  she  did  not  take  the  Journal, 
and  she  would  say  it  was  on  account  of  the 
death  notices.  And  the  same  thing  in  the  next 
house.  “Why,  I  took  the  Journal,  but  I  like 
to  read  the  death  notices.”  So  we  had  to 
start  a  free  column  of  death  notices  for  these 
ladies. 

To  be  more  specific — I  am  talking  about  a 
city  of  250,000  in  the  Middle  West,  a  fairly 
normal  example — I  find  the  “Married  Life” 
serial  is  about  the  biggest  hold  on  the  public 
we  have.  Most  of  the  people  on  whom  I  call 
read  it.  That  and  death  notices  and  adver¬ 
tising;  also  comic  strip.s,  but  nut  all  the  comic 
strips.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only  a  few 
comic  strips  add  very  much  to  circulation 
value. 

I  suppose  we  have  all  had  surveys  made  of  our 
circulation.  W’hen  I  get  back  home  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  print  a  little  paragraph  or  two — a  couple 
of  hundred  words  probably — on  the  first  page 
of  the  Blade  to  say,  “Now,  folks,  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  paper  that  you  are  interested 
in.  We  want  to  know  what  you  are  interested 
in.  and  we  want  to  know  what  you  like.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  help  us.  We  would 
like  to  have  you  help  the  ditors  of  this  paper 
In  the  blank  below  I  wish  you  would  put  in" 
(I  don't  know  that  I  would  use  the  word 
“features”  that  is  perhaps  too  technical)  “the 
things  you  like  best  in  the  Blade.  Over  on 
this  other  side  I  would  like  to  have  you  put 
in  the  blanks  the  things  you  like  least.” 

I  think  if  I  can  write  the  right  sort  of  an 
introduction.  I  can  sell  the  reader  to  the 
degree  of  interest  that  will  promote  his  re¬ 
sponse  to  those  questions. 

Some  time  ago  we  conducted  a  sort  of  a 
contest,  not  along  the  lines  of  an  inquiry, 
such  as  that  which  I  have  just  described,  but 
we  offered  prizes  for  the  -best  200  word  repiy 
to  the  question:  "What  do  you  like  the  best 
in  the  Blade?”  It  was  conducted  as  a  sort 
of  a  promotion  idea  under  the  direction  of  our 
promotion  manager,  but  I  had  him  very  care 
fully  save  all  of  the  replies.  He  brought  in 
great  stacks  of  them  to  my  desk.  Then  I  sat 
for  hours  and  read  the  answers.  1  know  that 
you  can  find  out  pretty  successfully  the  thing.s 
that  are  really  the  most  interesting  to  the 
reader. 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusion — and  it  is  not 
an  original  idea — that  I  can  say  I  subscribc 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  publisher  of  more  ex¬ 
perience  than  I  have,  that  the  three  thing - 
people  are  most  interested  in,  are;  Weather, 
fires,  and  domestic  entanglements.  That  tells 
me  just  this  one  thing — people  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in  normal,  everyday  things.  1  fear  a 
lot  of  us  are  getting  into  the  idea  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  rather  abnormal  things. 

Do  not  most  of  us,  especially  with  after¬ 
noon  papers,  make  this  curious  mistake?  We 
admit,  if  we  stop  to  think  at  all,  that  we  must 
sell  our  papers,  especially  afternoon  papers 
I  speak  of,  to  women.  Our  papers  must  be 
popular  with  women.  Then  we  proceed  to 
put  into  the  columns  a  sort  of  splash  that 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  NEWS 


Here  to  make  us  look  funny.  Henry  Major, 
famous  caricaturist  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic, 
is  now  swinging  around  the  American  circle 
making  the  kind  of  sketches  of  our  famous 
folk  in  an  effort  to  again  make  England  merry. 


A  publisher  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Benjamin  Brodsky,  sole  owner  of  the 
Venice  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  was  born  in  Russia,  and  during  the  eighteen  years  he  has 
been  here  so  busy  amassing  a  fortune  that  he  has  never  stopped  to  learn  the  two  greatest 
necessities  of  newspaper  editing.  He  gets  along  pretty  well,  however,  even  if  he  does 
have  to  depend  upon  his  secretary.  Walter  Hughes  (right),  to  do  his  reading  for  him. 


Three  of  them  now  makes  an  armful.  James  M.  Cox  (left)— •rather  well-known  Democrat — 
owner  of  the  Springfield  News  and  the  Dayton  News,  has  now  bought  the  Miami  Metropolis  to 
play  with  during  the  cold  winter  months. 


Listening  for  the  birds  of  spring.  Frederic  W.  Hume,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Publishers*  Association  (above),  and  Mrs.  Hume  journeyed  south  to  White  Sulphur  Springs 
to  meet  them  half  way  this  year. 


Meet  a  Turkish  journalist.  Mrs.  Souad  Dervish 
(pseudonym)  is  now  touring  Europe  for  the 
Turkish  national  paper,  the  Jensharc.  Later, 
it  is  said,  she  will  visit  America  to  study  the 
social  conditions  of  women. 


Down  where  elections  are  frequent  they  have  just  had  another  one.  The  newly  elected 
officers  of  the  White  House  Newspaper  Correspondents'  Association  (below)  are.  left  t^ 
right.  William  P.  Flythe.  secretary-treasurer,  Universal  Service:  Harry  N.  Price,  presi* 
dent,  Washington  Post;  Isaac  Gregg,  vice-president.  New  York  Sun:  Richard  L.  Jervis, 
sergeant-at-arms.  U.  S.  Secret  Service;  (rear  row)  Glenn  Tucker,  board  of  governors. 

New  York  World;  and  Ernest  A.  Knorr,  board  of  governors.  Central  News. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS  TO  FEATURE 
A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 


Outline  of  Program  Indicates  Vital  Advertising  Problems  Will 
Be  Covered  in  Course  of  Five  Days*  Sessions — 

Public  Utilities  Section  New  Feature 


TT  was  ofticially  announced  this  week 

that  the  Associated  Advertising 
Qubs  of  the  World's  1923  convention, 
at  Atlantic  City,  J.  will  c^n  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  3,  with  an  inspirational 
meeting,  addressed  by  Fred  B.  Smith, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Johns-Man- 
ville,  Inc.,  on  the  subject  “Advertising 
and  the  World  Outlook.” 

The  general  sessions  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  on  the  Steel  Pier, 
where  the  registration  will  also  be  lo¬ 
cated. 

On  Tuesday  the  huge  gathering  will 
divide  into  departmental  sessions  for  the 
close-up  study  of  problems  pertaining  to 
the  different  branches  of  advertising. 
The  departmental  will  be  held  chiefly  in 
the  auditoriums  of  the  hotels  adjacent  to 
the  Steel  Pier. 

These  sections  cover  the  following: 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Agricultural  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Advertising  Specialty  Depart¬ 
ment,  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.; 
Associated  Retail  Advertisers,  Church 
Advertising  Department,  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  Directory  and 


City.  The  Public  Utility  .Association 
represents  an  industrial  group  with  a 
combined  capitalization  of  $17,000,000,000, 
with  gross  annual  revenues  during  1922 
of  $3,000,000,000.  P'rom  the  standpoint 
of  advertising  the  utility  group  has  been 
backward,  the  total  expenditures  approx¬ 
imating  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  or 
about  $7,500,000,  whereas  the  average 
ratio  of  2  per  cent  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  would  give  something  like  $60,- 
000,000.  The  association  is  coming  to 
the  convention  with  the  announced  pro¬ 
gram  of  discussing  plans  to  bring  the 
hundreds  of  public  utility  companies  to 
realize  the  business  building  power  of 
advertising.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
general  average  of  2  per  cent  will  be 
reached  soon,  but  the  men  behind  the 


association  express  the  belief  that  in  a 
few  years,  advertising  expenditures  may 
t>e  increased  to  1  per  cent. 

Speakers  for  the  public  utilities  in¬ 
clude;  Drover  C.  .Maxwell,  former  sec¬ 
retary  Ohio  Public  Ser\'ice  Commission, 
on  “Telling  the  Public  the  Story  of  the 
Public  Utility” ;  W.  H.  Boyce,  general 
manager  Beaver  Valley  Traction  Com¬ 
pany,  \ew  Brighton,  Pa.;  P.  H.  Gads¬ 
den,  vice-president  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
James  0’Shaughnes.sy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  American  Association  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agencies,  who  will  tell  “What  Agen¬ 
cy  Service  Means  to  the  Public  Utility” ; 
VV.  S.  Vivian,  manager  public  relations 
Automatic  Klectric  Company,  Chicago, 
on  “Getting  Your  Customers  Interested 
in  A'our  Business”;  F'rancis  H.  Sisson, 
vice-president  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
\ew  York,  on  “Public  Utilities  and  Re¬ 
lations”;  W.  H.  Hodge,  manager  adver¬ 
tising  department  Byllesby  Enginwring 
and  .Management  Corporation,  Chipgo, 
on  “Customer  Ownership  Advertising” ; 
J.  C.  McQuiston,  manager  publicity 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  NIanufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  on  “Why  .Adver¬ 
tise?” 


THIRTY  CLUB  AIMS  TO  SHOW  AMERICA  BRITISH 
ARE  NOT  “HALF-ASLEEP” 


By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Editor,  Editor  &  Pubushur) 


Reference  Media  Department,  Financial 
Advertisers’  Association,  Graphic  Arts’ 
Association,  Industrial  Advertisers’  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Association  of  Em¬ 
ploying  Lithographers,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Executives,  National 
Association  of  Theatre  Program  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
Poster  Advertising  Association,  Public 
Utility  Advertisers’  Association,  Relig¬ 
ious  Press  Department,  and  Screen  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Association. 

The  program  of  the  Monday  general 
session  will  be  national  in  character, 
with  two  general  themes.  For  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  the  theme  will  be  “New  Tasks 
for  Advertising,”  an<l  three  subjects  will 
be  covered  under  this  head: 

“What  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Has  to  Advertise,”  by  Senator 
Walter  Edge  of  New  Jersey.  Senator 
Edge  is  a  practical  advertising  man  as 
well  as  a  U.  S.  Senator,  being  president 
of  the  Dorland  .Advertising  .Agency,  of 
Atlantic  City. 

Promoting  Better  International  Rela¬ 
tionships,”  by  a  speaker  to  be  selected 
from  the  British  delegation;  and 

“The  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Indus¬ 
try,”  by  F.  E.  Feiker,  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Compjiny,  Inc.,  who  is  now  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Her- 
l»ert  Hfiover. 

For  the  afternoon  session  the  theme 
will  be  “What  Advertising  Has  Done 
and  Can  Do  for  Four  Great  Fields- 
Automotive,  Agricultural,  Public  Utility, 
and  Finance.  The  sppker  for  agricul¬ 
ture  will  be  Carl  Williams  of  Oklahoma, 
president  of  the  American  Cotton  Grow¬ 
ers’  Exchange,  and  for  public  utilities, 
Floyd  W.  Parsons. 

"The  advertising  exhibit,  to  be  housed 
on  the  Steel  Pier,  will  h«  strictly  edu¬ 
cational,  presenting  complete  advertising 
campaigns.  John  H.  Logeman  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  chairman  of  the  exhibit  committee, 
announces  that  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  its  representatives  abroad,  a 
really  remarkable  display  of  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  obtained  from  Eng¬ 
land  France,  Japan,  China,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Mexico.  This  feature  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
convention  plans  that  it  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  Mr.  Logeman  a  place  on 
the  general  sessions’  program  late  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon. 

An  outstanding  feature  in  this  year’s 
program  promises  to  be  the  new  Public 
Utility  Advertisers’  Association,  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  presidency  of  W.  P. 
Strandborg,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  Associated  Clubs,  which 
will  meet  for  the  first  time  at  Atlantic 


'T'HE  OFFICERS  of  the  Thirty 

Club  of  London  are  not  allowing 
any  grass  to  grow  where  they  tread  the 
path  of  enthusiasm  in  the  On-to-London 
advertising  convention  movement.  With 
so  small  an  organization,  the  work  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  devolves  upon  two  men, 
W.  S.  Crawford,  vice-president,  and  C. 
Harold  Vernon,  honorary  secretary,  who 
are  handling  the  situation  nobly. 

They  are  rallying  other  advertising 
bodies.  First  they  tackled  the  Fleet 
Street  Gub ;  next  they  addressed  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Club  of  London,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  younger  advertising  clubs 
in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  notable 
because  of  its  attention  to  the  practical 
side  of  advertising. 

W.  S.  Crawford  told  the  Publicity 
Club  that  it  was  an  organization  which 
took  itself  seriously  and  did  its  work 
well.  It  was  certainly  a  club  that  should 
be  strongly  represented  in  the  delegation 
to  Atlantic  City  in  June.  He  referred  to 
the  obvious  advantages  which  would  at¬ 
tend  the  visit  of  British  advertising  men 
to  America  this  year,  and  declared  that 
it  was  for  the  delegation  of  advertising 
men  from  this  country  to  show  America 
that  Great  Britain  was  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

He  believed  there  was  an  impression  in 
.Ameri(^  that  many  people  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  half  asleep,  and  that  those 
engaged  in  the  advertising  business  were 
not  in  earnest  and  not  serious.  He 
wanted  the  delegation  to  show  advertis¬ 
ing  men  in  America  that  this  country 
was  quite  equal  to  the  United  States  in 
advertising  and  publicity.  Mr.  Crawford 
urged  the  club  to  back  up  the  efforts  of 
the  Thirty  Gub  in  order  to  make  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  convention  to  come  to 
London  next  year  irresistible. 

“We  are  going  to  meet  at  Atlantic 
City  and  again,  we  hope,  in  London  to 
exchange  experiences  for  the  benefit  of 
each  other,”  he  declared.  “It  is  because 
we  believe  that  Great  Britain  must 
emerge  from  the  after  years  of  war  the 
greatest  merchandising  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  nation  in  the  world  that  we  have 
undertaken  this  mission.  We  must  come 
back  with  more  knowledge.  We  have  a 
lot  to  learn  and  a  lot  to  give.” 

His  remarks  were  greeted  with  ap¬ 
plause. 

Mr.  Vernon  pointed  out  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  advertising  men  who  went  to  Amer¬ 
ica  would  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  5,000  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  business  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  He  announced  that  the  Thirty 


Gub  intended  within  the  next  week  or 
so  to  appoint  an  organizer  for  the  1924 
convention — a  year’s  solid  work. 

A  resolution  expressing  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  action  of  the  Thirty  Club 
in  inviting  American  advertising  men 
and  women  to  come  to  this  country  for 
their  1924  convention  and  pledging  full 
support  was  enthusiastically  carried. 

Members  of  the  Thirty  Club  are  watch; 
ing  with  tremendous  interest  all  the  signs 
of  approval  indicated  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  showing  the  growing  desire  in 
the  United  States  to  support  “London, 
1924.”  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
many  advertising  men  to  the  fine  work  of 
Wilson  Lawrenson  at  various  large  cen¬ 
tres,  and  to  the  several  resolutions 
passed  by  American  advertising  clubs  and 
associations  approving  the  idea.  The  net' 
result  is  a  determination  to  put  over  the^ 
invitation  at  Atlantic  City  in  a  style  that 
will  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
sincerity  and  whole-heartedness  of  the 
British  intention. 

The  proposed  trip  to  Washington. 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Toronto,  with  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  Delega¬ 
tion  Committee  as  'our  hosts,  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  Secretary  Vernon,  has  made 
a  deep  impression,  since  it  was  unex¬ 
pected. 

I  am  informed  that  President  John 
Cheshire  will  head  the  delegation  to  At¬ 
lantic  City.  This  will  give  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  all,  for  Mr.  Cheshire  is  a  typical 
English  gentleman,  whose  personality  is 
such  that  it  cannot  fail  to  win  the  hearts 
of  our  hosts  at  Atlantic  City.  He  is 
managing  director  of  Messrs.  I^ver 
Bros.,  Ltd. 

The_  British  del^ation  will  1k‘  quar¬ 
tered  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  .\mbassador 
Hotel;  in  New  York  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Among  the  delegates  will  be  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Lawson,  Daily  Tele- 
graph,^  and  representing  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association;  Horace  S.  Im- 
ber,  advertisement  director  Daily  Mail, 
and  his  wife;  E.  J.  Robertson,  director 
Daily  Express,  and  his  wife;  Sir  Robert 
H.  H.  Baird,  proprietor  Belfast  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  E.  N.  Illingworth,  London 
manager ;  Robert  Thomberry,  London 
manager  Birmingham  Gazette,  and  chair¬ 
man  I>indon  Publicity  Club, 

The  first  invitation  from  an  outside 
body  to  the  1924  convention  visitors  has 
just  been  received.  The  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Margate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Gub  of  that  town 
have  sent  a  hearty  invitation  to  the 
Thirty  Gub  and  the  American  visitors 
to  spend  a  week-end  with  them  at  the 
seaside. 


L 


.\t  the  Wednesday  morning  business 
meeting  of  the  utility  meeting,  advertis¬ 
ing  extension  work  will  be  taken  up,  also 
the  (iue.stion  of  a  speakers’  bureau  and 
the  organization  of  a  clearing  house  to 
exchange  advertising  ideas  among  the 
member  companies. 

The  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  although  not  affiliated  with 
the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  will  meet  at  the  Hotel 
Breakers.  This  section  has  prepared  a 
constructive  program  to  show  how  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  may  be  increased.  It  is 
a  program  of  the  three  dimensions,  more 
ads,  more  lines,  more  insertions,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  convention  will  be  to  ex¬ 
haust  every  available  means  of  securing 
more  business  along  these  lines.  It  will 
be  shown  that  the  majority  of  newspaper 
offices  put  most  pressure  on  creating  new 
business,  whereas  less  resistance  will  be 
found  in  building  increased  number  of 
insertions  and  size  of  advertisements.  A 
feature  will  be  an  exhibit  of  best  pro¬ 
motion  ads. 

hor  the  Women’s  Conference,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  at  the  Hotel  Chalfonte,  the 
speakers  will  be  Mrs.  George  Hdrace 
Larimer,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post;  Miss  Katherine  Ma- 
hool  of  Baltimore,  representative  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Associated  Clubs; 
Miss  Mary  Crowley,  of  the  John  Budd 
Company,  Chicago;  and  Miss  Jane  Mar¬ 
tin  of  New  York. 

The  largest  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  Advertising  Clubs  is  indicated  to 
date. 

In  addition  to  the  English  delegation 
there  will  be  representatives  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  South 
America,  Japan,  China  and  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  large  Eastern  clubs  are 
preparing  to  motor  to  Atlantic  City. 

The  Texas  delegation  will  be  joined  by 
the  Southeastern  contingent  and  will 
travel  W  special  train. 

The  Canadian  delegation  will  be  larger 
than  usual,  to  supplement  the  large  Brit¬ 
ish  group. 

There  will  be  no  hotel  headquarters, 
nor  will  reservations  be  made  through 
the  advertising  clubs,  as  formerly. 

.^n  innovation  is  the  sending  out  of  a 
list  of  Atlantic  City  hotels  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  that  city,  which  guaran¬ 
tees  the  rates  quoted. 

The  entertainment  features  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  with  the  exception  of  one  eve¬ 
ning,  when  the  Poor  Richards  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  will  give  a  special  program  for 
the  entire  convention. 

The  Agricultural  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  that  the  sessions  will  be  in 
charge  of  E  T.  Meredith,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  expected 
that^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
will ‘speak,  as  well  as  ex-Govemor  Mc- 
Kelvie  of  Nebraska. 

The  Associated  Retail  Advertisers  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  will 
include  such  speakers  as  Roger  W. 
Rabson,  Homer  J.  Buckley,  Joseph 
Appel,  Charles  W.  Mears,  Ben 
Nash  and  W.  R.  Hotchkin.  These 
and  other  men  who  have  attained 
fame  in  the  field  of  business  will 
st^d  a  part  of  their  stay  in  Atlantic 
City  in  a  close-up  study  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  as  it  is  today,  and  of  its  needs  for 
tomorrow. 

E.  S.  Goldstein,  of  the  May  Company. 
Geveland,  in  announcing  the  program  of 
the  retail  advertisers,  stress^  the  fact 
that  above  all  else  the  program  and  the 
exhibit  of  retail  advertising  which  will 
be  a  part  of  the  great  advertising  exhibit 
of  the  convention,  will  be  of  practical  help 
to  the  retailer  who  desires  to  make  his 
advertising  do  more  for  him. 

While  attendance  at  the  convention  will 
be  made  up  largely  of  members  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  membership  is  not  essential 
to  attending  and  obtaining  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  the  convention  offers. 

.Among  the  delegations,  which  have 
established  headquarters  at  the  Amliassa- 
dor  Hotel  are:  The  British,  Chicago 
Advertising  Council,  Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Association,  Poor  Richard  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  Toledo  Advertising 
Gub,  Texas  Advertising  Delegation. 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies.  Montreal  Delegation. 
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NATIONAL  RECEPTION  IN  PREPARATION 
FOR  BRITISH  A.  A.  C.  W.  DELEGATES 


F.  W.  Stewart,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Ca,  Montreal.  Miss  Katherine  H.  Mahool,  president  Women's 


Fifteen  Hundred  Men  and  Women  to  Attend  New  York 
Dinner  of  Welcome — Will  Be  Received  by 
President  Harding  in  Washington 


Rodman  Wanamaker,  chairman  of  the  Mayor 
Hyland’s  Reception  Committee,  New  York. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  president  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke  president  Fifth  Avenue  As- 
Association,  New  York. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  New  York  Times. 

Senator  Walter  E.  Edge,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  New  York 
Times. 

R.  H.  McLean,  president  Mcl.ean  Publishing 
Company,  Toronto. 


Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 

Miss  Ruth  Sanders,  president  Women’s  .\dvcr- 
tising  Qub  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Edna  J.  Dunlop,  president  Women’s  .\d- 
vertising  Club  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee. 


TEXAS  AD  MEN  FIGHT 
OIL  STOCK  FRAUDS 


^  I  'H  E  British  delegation,  125  strong,  ence  Media  Department,  R.  H.  Donnelley  William  Pedrick,  Jr.,  General  eastern  passenger, 

to  the  nineteenth  annual  world  Corporation.  Chicago.  agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Douglas,  president  Financial  Adver-  L,  F.  V’osburgh,  passenger  trafRc  manager  New 

—  -  -  •  risers’  Association,  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Fran-  -  •  • 


Gubs  of  the 
World,  which 
will  open  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  June 
3,  will  arrive  in 
New  York  on  the 
Berengaria,  May 
31,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  a 
Committee 
of  representative 
advertising  men 
at  the  pier.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the 
delegation  will  be 
established  a  t 
Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  there. 


risers  Association,  Bank  of  Italy,  San  rran-  York  Central  Lines. 

ct*<:o.  E.  3,1.  Statler,  president  E.  M.  Statler  Hotels 

John  R.  Demaresf,  president  Graphic  Arts  As-  Company. 

sociation,  Wilson  11.  Lee  Company,  New  James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secretary  Amer- 
Haven,  Conn.  ican  Association  of  .Advertising  Agencies,  New 

J.  H.  Brinkmeyer,  president  Poster  Advertising  York. 


Tenth  District  A.  A.  C.  W.  Calls  On 
Business  Men  to  Co-operate  in 
Ridding  State  of  the  Fake 
Promoters 


Texas  advertising  men  will  aid  agents 


.Association,  St.  Louis  Poster  Advertising  Co.,  John  Sullivan,  secretary-treasurer  .Association  o 
St.  Louis.  National  Advertisers. 

William  P.  Strandborg,  president  Public  Utili-  William  T.  Mullally,  president  Sphinx  Club, 
ties  .Advertising  Association,  Railway,  Light  I>an  A.  Carroll,  Six  Point  League,  New  York. 


icankAssociation  of  .Advertising  Agencies.  New  Department  of  Justice  in  its  tight 

John  Sullivan,  secretary-treasurer  .Association  of  P*'  promotion  schemes  that 

National  Advertisers.  have  flourished  m  Texas  during  the  last 

William  T.  Mullally,  president  Sphinx  Oub.  three  years  and  have  duped  the  public 


&  Power  Company,  Portland,  Ore.  Frederic  W.  Hume,  executive  secretary  Na- 

W.  J.  Meindee.  president  Religious  Press  De-  tional  Publishers’  .Association. 

partment.  New  York.  William  .A.  Thomson,  director  Bureau  of  Ad- 

Doiiglas  D.  Rothacker,  president  Screen  Adver-  vertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
tisers’  Association,  Rothacker  Film  Manufac-  Association,  New  A'ork. 

tiiring  Corporation,  Chicago.  L.  B.  Palmer,  manager  American  Newspaper 

. .  Leonard  D.  Algar,  president  .\dvertising  Club  Publishers’  .Association,  New  York. 

established  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Miss  Helen  M.  Hill,  president  League  of  Ad- 

Hotel  Pennsyl-  lltsBEUT  S.  Houston  a.  T.  Bell,  chairman  Atlantic  City  convention  vertising  Women,  New  York. 

-inin  and  thore  committee.  Miss  Katherine  M.  Flanagan,  president  Phila- 

'  ’  .  f  T  1  ,.,:11  niarp  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  presblent  Advertising  Club  delphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women, 

on  the  evening  Ot  Ju  ,  P  New  York,  Dictaphone  Corporation,  New  Mrs.  Bernice  Blackwood,  president  Women’s 

the  first  dinner  ever  given  in  this  coun-  Advertising  Club  of  Chicago. 


out  of  more  than  $100,000,000. 

The  position  of  the  ad  men  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  body  when  resohifimis  were 
adopted  by  the  e.xecutive  coniinittee  of 
the  Tenth  District,  .\ss(Kiated  .\dvertis- 


Hlrbekt  S.  Houston 


Vli  ISSV,  W,«W.SSSSS^  ww  01  New  11 

the  first  dinner  ever  given  in  this  coun- 


L.  B.  Palmer,  manager  American  Newspaper  Clubs  of  the  World.  CiilKlemning 

Publishers’  Association,  New  York.  fake  advertising  schemes  and  calling  on 

Miss  Helen  M.  Hill,  president  League  of  Ad-  bankers,  advertising  men,  business  men 

vertising  Women,  New  York.  generally  and  Others  to  co-operate  in  the 

Miss  Katherine  M.  Flanagan,  president  PhUa-  effort  to  check  the  operations  of  fake 

delphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women.  nromoters 

^  The  resolutions  also  called  for  enact- 


try  to  a  foreign  advertising  delegation,  Theodore  E.  Damm,  commander  Advertising  Miss  Anna  L.  Mahoney,  president  Advertising  of  a  blue  sky  law  in  Texas  that  will 


Women’s  Club  of  Boston. 


SOME  OF  THE  BRITISH  DELEGATES  WHO  WILL 
ATTEND  THE  A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 


President  Warren  G.  Harding  is  honor-  Men’s  Post,  .American  I.egion,  N  ew  York.  Women’s  Club  of  Boston, 

ary  chairman  of  the  occasion,  and  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Houston  chairman  of  the  com- 

Sier.  whkh  wiii'^be^ttc^ffS"  1^0  SOME  OF  THE  BRITISH  DELEGATES  WHO  WILL 

of  the  United  States.  from  all  parts  ATTEND  THE  A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION 

The  speeches  at  the  dinner  will 

radiographed  to  London,  where  promi-  .  ...  ..  ■■■ . 

r  ""  -'r 

entire  delegation  will  visit  Washington  .-*■  ciated  Advertising  Cubs  conva-ntu.n  .j. ; 

before  returning  home  and  will  be  re-  m  Atlantic  City,  June  3-7  which  will  ^  Uicestcr,  England, 

ceived  by  President  Harding.  endeavor  to  secure  the  19-4  meeting  for  K.  E.  Potter.  Ltd.,  Imperial 

The  Reception  Committee  for  the  Brit-  I-<>ndf>n.  will  number  well  over  ime  iLmse,  Kingsway,  \V.  C.,  London, 
ish  delegation  consists  of:  hundred.  The  following  reservations  on  L.  C.  Vernon,  C.  Vernon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  38 

^  ^  Berengaria.  which  sails  from  h'ng-  Holtxrn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  l,  I.ondon. 

Chairman — Herbert  S.  Houston,  publisher  of  laixl  May  26,  were  made  over  a  month  Herbert  C.  Kidout,  I^ndon  editor  of  Editor 

Our  World  and  past  president  of  the  A.  A.  ago.  Cable  dispatches  to  EDITOR  &  PTB-  &  Pvbmsher,  New  ^ork,  10  Radcliffe  Road, 

C-  W.  ■  I  I.  A-  i-iSHER  State  the  list  has  already  reacheid  *,  r 

Vice  Chairm.m— James  Wnght  Brown,  editor  .  _._i.  „,,,i  ..mwinir  "'"'3*"  John  Harding,  Son  &  Co., 

of  Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York.  the  hutulred  mark  and  IS  Still  growing  j ,,,  ^Vorks.  Nantwich,  England. 

E.  D.  (Kbbs,  New  York.  daily:  Major  J.  C.  Savage,  London  Aerodome,  Hen- 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  Atlanta,  Ga.  John  Cheshire,  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Lever  House,  don,  N.  W.  9,  l.ondon. 


entire  delegation  will  visit  Washington 
before  returning  home  and  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  President  Harding. 

The  Reception  Committee  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  delegation  consists  of: 


make  the  operation  of  fake  stock  pro¬ 
moters  unlawful,  and  provided  that  a 
legislative  committee  be  appointed  to  go 
to  -Uustin  and  work  with  the  committees 
of  the  special  session  of  the  Texas  Legis¬ 
lature,  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
the  desired  legislation.  Hugo  Swan.  A. 
D.  Collins  and  E.  J.  Tompkins,  heads  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  Dallas, 
Houston  and  San  Antonio,  respectively, 
were  appointed  as  the  committee. 


SALES  MANAGERS’  ASSOCIATION 


C-  W.  i.iSHER  State  the  list  has  already  reached 

Vice  Chairm.Tn--Jamc»  Wnght  Brown,  editor  ^  hi„„lred  mark  and  is  Still'  growing 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  New  Aork.  ... 

E.  D.  («bbs.  New  York.  daily: 

Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  Atlanta,  Ga.  John  Cheshire,  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Lever  House, 

George  W.  Coleman,  Babson  Institute,  Wellesley  E.  C.  4— president,  the  Thirty  Club  of 
Hills,  Mass.  I-ondon. 

William  C.  D'.Arcy,  D’Arcy  Advertising  Com-  W.  S.  Crawford  (and  Mrs.  Crawford),  W.  S. 


Winchmore  Hill,  N.  21,  I-ondon. 


First  Meeting  of  New  Organization  at 
Atlantic  City  on  June  7 

The  National  Association  of  Sales 
Managers  is  to  be  organized  as  a  clear- 


William  B.  Baxter,  John  Harding,  Son  &  Co.,  ing  house  for  ideas  to  help  solve  dis- 
Lld.,  Baronia  Works,  Nantwich,  England.  tributing  problems,  as  the  result  of  a 


pany,  St.  Ixiuis,  Mo. 

Edwin  T.  Meredith,  Successful  Farming,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa. 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley,  Reuben  H.  Donnelley 
Corporation,  Chicago. 

Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Record. 

Charles  Henry  Mackintosh,  Chicago. 


W.  Frank  McClure,  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chi-  Philip  Emanuel,  Odhams  Press,  Ltd.,  57-9 


cago.  chairman  of  the  National  Advertising 
Commission. 


Major  J.  1.  Savage,  London  Aerodome,  Hen-  niueting  at  the  New  York  Advertising 
hn  Cheshire.  Lever  Brc«  Ltd  Lever  House  don.  N.  W  9.  l-ondon.  ^  ,  Club.  April  20.  of  a  Committee  represent- 

E.  C.  4 — president,  the  Thirty  Club  of  Arthur  S.  Pt»rter  (Mrs.  Porter  and  2  children).  *  ^  -  »  i.  u  •  i  j*  ’s.* 

I-ondon.  Arthur  S.  Porter  &  Co.,  Wapping  Mills,  sales  rnana^rs  clubs  in  cadmg  Cities. 

’.  S.  Crawford  (and  Mrs.  Crawford),  W.  S.  Liverpool,  England.  Pictorial  Gubs,  InC,, 

Crawford,  Ltd.,  233  High  Holborn,  W.  C.  1. —  Thomas  McDougall  (and  Mrs.  McDougall),  New  York,  was  elected  temporary  chair- 
vice-president,  The  Thirty  Qub  of  London,  Thomas  McDougall,  Ltd.,  44-6  Kingsway,  man. 

and  vice-president.  Associated  -Advertising  W.  C.,  I-ondon.  The  first  meeting  of  the  association  will 

Qubs  of  the  World.  E.  J.  Robertsfm  (and  Mrs.  Robertson),  I.on-  lie  held  at  .‘\tlantic  City,  June  7,  svlien  a 

C.  Harold  V’ernon,  C.  V’ernon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  don.  Daily  Express.  116  Fleet  street,  E.  C.  constitution  will  be  adopted  and  officers 

38  llolliorn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  1 — hon.  sccre-  4,  London.  chosen 

tary.  The  Thirty  Qub  of  I-ondon.  A.  G.  Rossiter,  Rego  Qothiers,  Ltd.,  llOa-112  '  _ 

hilip  Emanuel,  Odhams  Press,  Ltd.,  57-9  High  street,  Shoreditch,  E.  1,  London.  r  i  ■  d  i-  • 


I-oiig  Acre,  W.  C.— hon.  treasurer,  the  Regd.  C.  Sykes,  London  Press  E.xchange,  Ltd.,  Gives  Employes  Insurance  Policies 


Thirty  Qub  of  London. 


110  St.  .Martin’s  Lane,  W.  C.,  London. 


O.  C.  Harn,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York  J.  C.  .Akerman,  of  The  London  Times,  Print-  Lf.-Col.  G.  S.  Hutchinson,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Lo 


ing  House  Square,  E.  C.  4.  London. 


William  H.  Ingcrsoll,  Ingersoll  Redpoint  Com-  Eric  Field,  Erwinids,  Ltd.,  30  Meet  street. 


pany.  New  York. 


E.  C.  4.,  I.«ndon. 


don  Pre.-s  Exchange,  110  St.  Martin’s  Ijine, 
W.  C.,  I-ondon. 


Life  in.surance  policies  ranging  from 
$500  to  $3,000,  regulated  by  the  length 
of  service,  without  any  cost  to  the  cm- 


L.  L.  Joseph,  president  Advertising  Specialty  H.  Samson  Clark,  Samson  Qark  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bouverie  street,  E.  C.  4,  La>ndon. 


E.  s.  ‘Agni  w  (and  Mrs.  *  .Agnew),  Punch,  plove.  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  com- 


Association,  Parisian  Novelty  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

B.  Kirk  Rankin,  president  .Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers’  -Association,  Southern  Agriculturist, 
Nashville,  Tcnn. 

John  Benson,  president  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  Qiicago. 


57-61  Mortimer  street,  W.  1,  London. 

Ivor  Fraser,  London  Electric  Railways,  Elec- 


pensation  insurance,  were  presented  by 


Harry  Clegg,  Kalamazoo,  Ltd.,  Northbeld,  J.  H.  Zerbey,  owner  of  the  Pottsville 


Birmingham,  England. 


(Pa.)  Daily  Evening  Republican  and  the 


lectric  Railway  House,  Broadway.  Wistmin-  H.  H.  Broughton,  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Westminster,  Pottsville  Morning  Paper,  tO  employes  of 


ster,  S.  W.,  Dindon. 


S.  W.  1,  London. 


Ernest  Morison,  Morison’s  Advertising  Agency  W.  T.  Wallace  (and  Mrs.  Wallace),  National 
(Hull),  Ltd.,  99  Holden  Road,  N.  Finchley,  Trade  Press,  l.td..  Regent  House,  Kingsway, 


N.  12,  London. 


1,  i-ondon.  ,  „  .  .  both  these  papers  at  a  reception  and  in- 

allace  (and  Mrs.  Wallace)  Nat, onal  ^pection  of  the  newspaper’s  plant  on 

27L;ndon:  17.  A  sp^ial  nighredition  of  the 


A.  O.  Backert,  president  Associated  Business  Horace  S.  Imber  (and  Mrs.  Imber),  Asso-  .Arthur  E.  Turner,  Leigh  Mills  Co  ,  Ltd.,  two  paj^rs  was  issued  about  nine  O  clock 


Papers,  Inc.,  Penton  Publishing  Company, 
Qeveland,  Ohio. 


ciated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Clarmelite  House, 
E.  C.  4,  London. 


Bradford,  England. 


as  an  “Employes’  Extra’’  as  a  souvenir 


E.  S.  Goldstein,  president  Associated  Retail  Ad-  U.  B.  Walm.sley,  E.  Hulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shoe  ham,  England. 


W.  R.  Derwent,  Nottingham  Journal,  Notting-  of  the  occasion.  .\bout  a  hundred  pcr- 


vertisers,  the  May  Company,  Cleveland. 


I-ane,  E.  C.  4,  I-ondon. 


sons  were  present.  The  group  insurance 


George  B.  Shari>e,  president  Association  of  Na-  Lt.-Col.  E.  F.  Lawson  (and  Mrs.  Lawson), 


tional  .Advertisers,  Burroughs  Adding  Ma^ 
chine  Company,  Detroit. 


London  Daily  Telegraph,  135  fleet  street,  E.  H.  Morris,  of  Lotus,  Ltd.,  Stafford,  Eng- 


E.  C.  4,  London. 


I-rrd  Shoesmith,  Fairy  Dyes,  Ltd.,  37  Glass-  placed  in  effect  on  January  5,  as  a 

ford  street,  Glasgow,  Scotland  part  of  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Zerbev’s 

land  "'*•  ■  ’  “  ■  *■  fifty  yf-J’-s  of  continuous  active  service 


Adolph  Sebeutz,  president  Americ.Tn  Photo-En-  P.  G.  A.  Smith,  Shell-Mex,  Ltd.,  Shell  Corner,  J.  C.  Mitchell,  London  Electric  Railways,  Elec-  newspaper  work. 


gravers’  Association,  Sterling  Engraving 
Company,  New  A’ork. 

Keith  J.  Evans,  president  Industrial  Advertising 


Kingsway,  W.  C.,  London. 

Thomas  Walley,  Cochran  &  Co.  Annan,  Ltd., 
Annan,  N.  B.,  London. 


Association,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  A.  J.  Greenly,  Greenly’s,  Ltd.,  37-8  Strand, 


W.  C.  2.  London. 


trie  Railway  House,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.  W.,  London. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Rozicr,  London  Electric  Railways, 
Electric  Railway  House,  Broadway,  West¬ 
minster,  S.  W.,  I.ondon. 


New  Atlantic  City  Publisher 

George  P.  Johansen,  for  ten  years  with 
the  -American  Association  of  Foreign 


Rev.  Oristian  F.  Reisner,  president  Church  L.  D.  Falk,  D.  J.  Keymer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  36-8  E.  Boys,  London  Electric  Railways,  Electric  1-^nguage  Newspapers,  InC.,  and  for  the 


Advertising  Dep-artment,  New  York  City.  Whitefriars  street,  E.  C.  4,  London. 

Charles  F.  Hatfield,  president  Community  Ad-  J.  G.  P.  Hunt,  Samson  Qark  8c  Co.,  Ltd., 
vertising  Department,  St.  Louis.  57-61  Mortimer  street,  W.  1,  I.ondon. 

Earl  H.  Macoy,  president  National  Association  H.  Dennis  Bradley,  Pope  8c  Bradley,  14  Old 
of  Employing  Lithographers,  Chicago.  Bond  street,  W.,  I^ondon. 

A.  I..  Shuman,  president  National  Association  Robt.  W.  Hutchings,  G.  F.  Hutchings  &  Co., 


Railway  House,  Broadway,  Westminster,  last  two  years  head  of  the  corporation, 
S.  W.,  London.  has  entered  the  publishing  field  as  pub- 

William  O’Keefe,  O’Gorman  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Par-  Usher  of  the  .Atlantic  City  News,  a  week- 
ncli  street,  (binmel,  Ireland.  !>’ pictorial  p.tpcr  circulated  by  the  hotels 


of  Newspaper  Executives,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 


Edmond  David  Girardot,  St.  George  Carriers, 
Ltd.,  73  B-Tsinghall  street,  E.  C.  3,  Ixindon. 


of  the  coast  resort. 


Ltd.,  Excelsior  Boot  Manufactory,  Bristol,  Frederick  Johnson,  Liverpool  Post  &  Mercury, 


130  Fleet  street,  E.  C.  4,  London. 


E.  E.  Brugh.  president  National  Association  of  Sir  Robt.  Baird,  Belfast  Telegraph,  124  Royal  Harold  S.  Evans,  Marling  &  Evans,  Ltd.,  6 


Theatre  Program  Publishers,  Chicago. 


...c.,,,;  I  luKio'ii  •  uiMisiicis,  v..,i„;aKu.  avcnuc,  BcIfast,  Ireland— delegate  of  Ulster.  St.  Sacrament  street,  Montreal,  Canada.  t  t  All.  ci  j  '  i 

Harry  C.  MacDonald,  president  Outdoor  Ad-  Ed.  N.  Illingworth,  Belfast  Telegraph,  40-3  W.  T.  Day  (and  Mrs.  Day),  Pioneer  Press  I  C^^rkana,  ArtC.,  nas  nied  a  voluntary 


Texarkana  News  Bankrupt 

The  News  Publishing  Company  of 


vertising  Association,  Walker  8t  Co.,  Detroit.  Fleet  street,  E.  C.  4 — delegate  of  Ulster. 
Joseph  Meadon,  president  Direct  Mail  Adver-  Joseph  N.  Allen,  James  Paacall,  Ltd.,  Black- 
tising  Association,  Franklin  Press,  Detroit.  friars  Road,  S.  E.  1,  London. 

George  W.  Overton,  president  Directory  8t  Refer-  Arthur  Chadwick,  Amalgamated  Publicity 


of  India,  11  Arundel  street.  Strand,  W.  C.  2,  petition  in  bankruptcy  with  G.  Pope, 


I.ondon. 

Robert  Bruce,  Aberdeen  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
149  Fleet  street,  S.  C.  4,  London. 


referee  for  the  western  district  of  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Liabilities  were  $4,089;  assets 
were  $10,826. 


i 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5 ,  1923 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  SEEK  MEANS 
TO  OFFSET  HIGHER  SPACE  COSTS 


Program  of  Next  Week’s  Semi-Annual  A.  N.  A.  Convention 
Devoted  Entirely  to  Discussions  on  Better  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Methods 


OFFSETTING  the  high  cost  of  ad- 
vertising  by  better  advertising  and 
sales  methods’’  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
discussions  at  the 
semi-annual  con¬ 


vention  of  the 
Association  of 
National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  to  be  held 
May  7-9,  at  the 
Hotel  Statlcr, 
Detroit. 


The  program 
follows : 


Monday  Morning 


10:00— Call  to  Or¬ 
der. 

P  r  e  sident's 

Opening  Re-  George  B.  Shakfe 
President  A.  N.  A. 

Appointment 

of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Offsetting  the  High  Cost  of  Adver¬ 
tising  IN  Publications  by  Better  Ad¬ 
vertising  AND  Sales  Methods — 

Five  Minute  Talks,  followed  by  Uis- 


1.  Non-Productive  Elements  in  Pub¬ 
lication  Sp.Tce  Advertising 

2.  General  Publicity  and  the  In¬ 
quiry  Coupon 

3.  ln<|uiry  I  ou|Kin  Results  as 
Against  General  Publicity  Re¬ 
sults 

4.  Getting  Replies  Without  Use  of 
(.'cupon 

5.  What  We  Do  to  “Cash  In’’  on 
Rejilics  from  Advertisements 

6.  What  VVe  Do  to  “Cash  In”  on 
Replies  from  Coupons 

7.  What  We  Do  to  “Cash  In”  on 
Replies  from  Coupons 

8.  Getting  Greater  Effectiveness 
Out  of  Smaller  Space  Units 

9.  Getting  Greater  Effectiveness 
Out  of  Smaller  Space  Units 

There  will  be  Discussion  after  No.  1 

Talk,  after  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  after 

Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  and  following  Nos. 

8  and  9. 

12:15 — Adjourn  for  Euncheon. 


Monday  Afternoon 


2:00-^Call  to  Order. 

Talk  by  an  Outstanding  Marketing  Man 


“The  Development  of  Marketing  Ad- 
ministr.ation” 

Offsetting  the  High  Cost  op  Adver¬ 
tising  IN  Publications  by  Better  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Methods — 


Five  Minute  Talks: 


Monday  Evening 


7 :00 — Senii-.\nnual  Dinner. 


Tuesday  Morning 


9:30 — rCall  to  Order. 


“Individual  Co-operative  .Advertising” 
-Address  by  H.  E.  Barnard,  Business 
Manager  and  Secretary,  American  Bak¬ 
ers  Association 


Promotion — Five  Minute  Talks; 

1.  Using  Direct  Mail  Advertising  to 
Educate  and  Convince  the  Re¬ 
tailer’s  Clerks 

2.  The  Curve  of  Charted  Replies 
from  Direct  Mail  Advertising 

3.  Doing  Two  Jobs  at  the  Same  Time 
with  Direct  Mail 

4.  How  We  Have  Made  a  Series  of 
Special  Mail  Pieces,  Each  Adapted 
to  a  Separate  Line  of  Business, 
Take  the  Place  of  a  Large  Cata¬ 
logue 

5.  Getting  “Human  Interest”  into 
Our  Direct  Mail  Advertising.  (Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Examples) 


ADVERTISERS  LACKING 
IN  BUSINESS  LAW 


Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Thomp¬ 
son  Urges  Study  of  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  and  Watching 
“F,  T.  C.*'  Activities 


Dealer  Relations — 

Five  Minute  Talks: 

1.  Increasing  Willingness  of  the 

2.  Dealer  to  Advertise  Locally,  and 

3.  What  We  Do  to  Help 


4.  Experiences  in  Getting  Dealer  tfr 


Pay  for  Helps 


6.  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Sending 


7.  Out  Imprinted  Dealer 

8.  Literature 

9.  What  We  Arc  Doing  to  Help 
Make  the  Retailer  a  Better  Direct 
Mail  Advertiser 

U).  What  We  Have  Found  From 

11.  Having  the  Advertising  Manager 
Visit  the  Dealer 

12.  Methods  We  Use  in  Bringing  the 
('onsumer  to  the  Dealer 

13.  Getting  Dealer  Material  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Retailer’s  Clerks 

14.  Sizing  I’p  the  Purchasing  Power 
and  Habits  of  a  Market 


Getting  “Human  Interest”  into  cUlcIrcss  before  the  New  ^  Ork 

Our  Direct  Mail  Advertising.  (II-  Uouiisel  oi  the  A-mericaii  Association  of 
lustrated  by  Examples)  .'Vdvcrtising  .\gencies  last  week,  in  which 

Using  Salesmen’s  Reports  to  Re-  he  said  that  the  Federal  Trade  Cominis- 
duce  the  Number  of  Names  to  sioii  had  received  1,119  Complaints  of  un- 
Actual  1  rospccts.  (VVitli  this  fair  advertising  practices  and  had  issued 
■"  ‘•so  »,rect  than,  Comait- 

, ,  , ,  ...  ,  ,  .  sioner  Huston  Thompson  attributed  as 

12:15-Ad,ourn  for  Luncheon. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  fact  advertisers  are  woefully  lacking  in 

>  on— c-tii  tn  Ord^r  knowlcdgc  of  the  business  laws  of  the 

’  vr  A  c  country  and  of  the  activities  of  the  I'ed- 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  in  Sales  i  r*  _ _ •  •  u  i  * 

Promotion— Five  Minute  Talks  (Con-  ^ral  I  rade  Commission.  He  urged  ad- 
linued):  vertismg  agents,  in  particular,  as  ad- 


7.  Frequency  of  Mailings  in  Direct  advertisers,  to  acquaint  them- 


Mail  Advertising  sclves  on  the  legal  rights  of  their  clients, 

8.  Follow-up  Methods  We  Use  as  well  as  their  own  rights,  under  the 

9.  Why  the  “Hook-up”  is  Essential  Sherman  .Anti-Trust  Law.  It  will  then 
to  Maximum  Direct  Mail  Results  be  a  simple  matter,  Mr.  Thompson  said 
both  as  to  Replies  Received  and  (o  keep  out  of  trouble.  He  said  the  ad- 

in  fi'ff  vertising  agencies  were  a  force  that  ought 

10.  Offsetting  the  High  Cost  of  Print-  *1.  7  ^  •*.  • 

ing-Simpiicity  vs.  Elaboration  ‘9  great  assistance  to  the  Commis- 

11.  The  Non  Return  of  Mail  by  Post-  s>o»er.  Mr.  Thompson  remarks  in  part 

masters  as  follows : 

ither  subjects  to  be  presented  for  dis-  Sherman  Act  simply  says  in  suh.aance 

ussion:  'hat  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  are 


11.  The  Non-Return  of  Mail  by  Post 
masters 


(Ither  subjects  to  be  presented  for  dis- 


Discussii-n  will  follow  Talks  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Nos.  4  and  5,  Nos.  6,  7  and  8, 
Nos.  9,  10  and  11,  and  Nos.  12,  13, 
and  14. 


flpening  Up  New  Markets  with  Direct  and  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade 


Please  be  ready  with  your  contribution. 
The  following  subjects  will,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  be  presented  for  discussion: 

How  We  Have  Used  New'spaper  Co¬ 
operative  Methods  to  Advantage 
Basing  Advertising  Assistance  to  the 
Dealer  Ui>on  His  Volume  of  Sales 
How  We  Tie  Up  the  Dealer  with  Our 
General  Space  Advertising 
On  What  Basis  Do  You  Secure  the 
Better  Tyi>c  of  Retailer?  (This  is 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
last  Annual  Meeting,  “Arc  There 
Too  Many  Retailers?” 

12:15 — Adjourn  for  Luncheon. 


Mail  Advertising  unlawful,  and  invades  against  them  and 

Cosis  of  Ijirect  Mail  Advertising  inflicts  a  criminal  penalty  upon  those  who 
Compared  with  Other  Forms  of  *'■'  trouble  with  this  law 

Advertising  *  **  ^  understood  and  people  don't 

Cimparalive  Effectiveness  in  Direct  which  comes  from 

Mail  Advertising  in  Mentioning  breaking  the  law  is  far  greater  than  the 
Prices  as  Against  Omission  of  “f  murder  or  some  other  cases 

Prices  of  much  more  extensive  damaging  relaliun- 


Cemparative  Pulling  Power  of  Color  *hips  than  muriler. 


in  Direct  Mail  Advertising 


W’e  have  had  up  to  .Xpril  1  3,104  applica- 


What  We  Have  Done  to  Increase  the  f'"'  complaints  liefore  the  Federal  Trade 


Tuesday  Afternoon 


Five  Minute  Talks  (Continued): 

10.  The  “Buried”  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertisement 

11.  Why  We  Use  Interiors  in  Ad 
vertising  Illustration 

12.  Why  We  Use  Interiors  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Illustration 

13.  Decreasing  the  expenditure — In¬ 
creasing  the  Results 

14.  “Trying  It  on  the  Dog” — Meth¬ 
ods  of  Testing  Copy  Before  Run¬ 
ning  It 

15.  The  Policy  We  Follow  to  In¬ 
fluence  Lower  Space  Rates 

After  No.  10  Talk  will  follow  Discus¬ 
sion;  also  after  Nos.  II  and  12,  and 

after  each  of  Nos.  13,  14  and  15. 


The  Salesman  and  the  Advertising — 


1.  How  We  Get  Our  Salesmen  to 

2.  Sell  Our  Advertising  to  the 

3.  Dealer 

(Illustrated  by  Salesmen’s  Portfolios) 

4.  How  We  Use  Our  Salesmen  in 
Formulating  Our  .\dvertising  Poli¬ 
cies  and  Preparing  .\dvertising 

5.  Increasing  the  Salesman’s  Effi- 

6.  ciency  by  Use  cf  Direct  Mail 

7.  Advertising:  Preceding  His 

8.  Call — Following  His  Call 

9.  Our  Four  Star  Campaign 
Discussion  after  T.alks  1,  2  and  3, 
after  No.  4,  and  after  5  to  8. 


2:00 — Call  to  Order. 

F'or  Gre.ster  Accuracy,  Speed  and 
Economy  in  Process  Color  Engrav- 
INC. — For  more  than  fifteen  months  the 
A.  N.  A.  Office  has  been  working  and 
advising  in  connection  with  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  manufacture  of  color 
process  engraving  plates.  By  this  new 
method,  production  time  and  cost  of 
plates  can  be  cut  down  very  consider¬ 
ably;  while  color  separation  value  in  the 
necalive  is  increased  at  least  40  fier  cent. 
This  new  development  will  be  demon¬ 
strated,  in  connection  with  the  Detroit 
Meeting,  from  the  taking  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  negative,  in  colors,  to  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  finished  printing  plates. 

Following  this  demonstration,  there 
will  be  talks  by  experts  on  the  allied 
subjects  of  standardization  of  process 
color  inks,  the  suitability  of  various 
papers  for  process  color  printing,  and 
the  problems  of  the  printer  in  color 
printing. 

3 :30  — Divisional  Group  Meetings  in  Sepa¬ 
rate  Rooms — The  following  Divisional 
Grouiis  have  been  asked  for:  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Automobile  and  Accessories, 
Building  Products,  Drug  Specialties, 
Educational,  Electrical  Products.  Food 
Pr€«lucts,  Househdd  Articles,  Machin- 
c'y  and  Tools,  Office  Supplies  and 
Paper,  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Wearing 
Aiqiarcl  and  Shoes,  Small-priced  Arti¬ 
cles 

A  leader  for  each  group  will  be  appoint¬ 
ed  and  lists  of  subjects  are  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

For  member  company  representatives 
who  do  not  wish  to  meet  with  any 
group,  a  general  round  table  discussion 
will  lie  carried  on  in  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  room  from  3:30  until  5:00. 

5 :00 — Adji  urn. 


Percentage  of  Readers  of  Our  Di-  Commission  in  our  short  life;  1,119  of  them 
rect  Mail  -Xdvertising  from  advertising  causes,  false  advertising 

How  W'e  Have  Made  Attractiveness  '•»  sisler  or  brother  misbramling.  ()f 

in  Direct  Mail  Advertising  a  Sales  KY«up  we  have  issued  approxim.itely.  we 

Creating  F'aclor  Instead  of  Mere  complaints  or  orders.  We  have 

Luxury  issued  orders,  think  of  it,  450. 

First-class  vs.  Third-class  Postage  on  I  wonder  how  many  men  here  have  fol- 

Direct  Mail  .\dvertising  lowed  those  advertising  cases?  I  look  upon 

:(I0  Adjournment  of  Semi  Annual  Meeting  ‘  Profession. 

\  ou  go  in  and  see  a  man  s  situation  and  sec 
how  many  people  are  going  by  the  corners  of 
CHICLE  CAMPAIGN  BIGGER  the  street,  get  info  the  background  of  his  husi- 

_  ness,  follow  his  distribution  through,  and  fol- 

^  11  e  psychology  of  it  and  see  how  you  can 

'ogram  tor  1923  Calls  for  More  News-  help  him  get  his  business  over.  It  would 

paper  Space-i _ New  Features  seem  to  me  that  a  man  in  the  advertising 

business  would  have  need  to  know  of  the  regu- 
F.ncouragcd  by  the  results  of  last  year’s  lations  or  the  rules  or  the  decisions  that  are 


Luxury 

First-class  vs.  Third-class  Postage  i 
Direct  Mail  .\dvertising 
4;(l0  Adjournment  of  Semi-.Vnnual  Meeting 


CHICLE  CAMPAIGN  BIGGER 


Program  for  1923  Calls  for  More  News¬ 
paper  Space-i — New  Features 


advertising,  the  .American  Chicle  Com-  handed  down  in  advertising  in  order  that  he 


pany  announces  an  even  wider  publicity  '"'gt''  be  helpful  to  his  client,  just  as  it  would 
campaign  for  1923.  ^  helpful  and  necessary  for  the  lawyer  to 

Starting  in  Februarv,  extensive  news-  helping  his  client.  . 

..a,!..,  „,.cc  iS  lK.i,,|,  iscd  In  a  counoy- 


wide  drive  that  will  continue  throughout 


we  are  trying  to  do.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 


the  year,  together  with  a  consistent  use  most  difficult  things  to  get  our  story  over  lo 
of  magazine  space  featuring  brands  that  the  public.  We  believe  that  the  only  way  10 


have  established  a  national  reputation.  cure  this  thing  called  monopoly,  the  thing 


In  the  newspaper  campaigns,  that  brand  which  is  most  dangerous  to  this  country  or 
which  has  proved  the  local  favorite  will  “"7  coun'ry.  >»  »o  mec*  monoimly  in  its  incep- 


be  featured  in  each  territory,  such  as  monopoly  •"  its  inception  is  produced 

Chiclets  in  the  east.  Yucaton  in  the  mid-  «»l'<ct  by  false  advertising  and  miv 

fi  f  .  j  A  I  •  *u  *u  \  branding.  I  don  t  think  very  many  people 


fi  .  j  A  I  *  •  s.1.  At  4  branding.  I  don’t  think  very  many  penple 

die  west  and  Adams  m  the  south.  themselves  when  they  say  they  lint 


unique  feature,  however,  will  be  a  special  know  whether  they  are  doing  wrong  or  not. 
campaign  for  the  Pacific  Coast  consisting  it  is  a  self-evident  thing  which  appeals  to  a 


of  a  scries  of  humorous  cartoon  skits  por-  m.in’s  conscience.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
traying  the  antics  of  the  “Flavory  Four.”  th.Tt  comes  before  us,  conscience  can  tell 


The  “funnies”  were  introduced  last  year  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 


VERMONT  NEEDS  ADVERTISING 


and  immediately  jumped  into  favor  with  advertising  agencies  could  be  our  right 

the  nuhlic  '  “  7””  for  example,  get  our  re- 

*  ■  _  ports  as  they  come  out.  V\'e  don’t  write  opin¬ 

ions.  There  are  23,000  opinions  handed  down 
VERMONT  NEEDS  ADVERTISING  in  this  country  every  year  and  we  don’t  want 

_  to  add  to  the  trouble  of  the  American  mind. 

so  we  don’t  write  opinions. 

lat  Is  Verdict  of  State  Hotel  Associa-  But  we  do  give  a  detailed  statement  of  fact 
tion  Convention  "rder,  either  for  a  complaint  or  dis¬ 

missal.  If  the  advertising  world  were  study- 
That  Vermont  needs  advertising  to  ing  these  it  would  soon  have  the  sea  of  un- 


That  Is  Verdict  of  State  Hotel  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention 


broadcast  its  features  to  the  country  was 
brought  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Hotel  Association  held  April  6  at 
Hurlington.  C.  M.  Rosevear,  of  the  Dor- 


fair  advertising  charted  so  that  when  the 
advertising  agent  goes  out  to  talk  to  his  client 
•■e  will  he  as  well  informed  as  the  client  is, 
if  not  as  well  informed  as  his  lawyer  is.  It 
'<  ould  'ei  ni  to  me  such  knowled  ’e  would  give 


Wednesday 


land  -Advertising  Agency,  Atlantic  City,  ^  background  and  help  you  tremendously. 


Please  be  ready  to  give  your  company’s 
experience  in  a  few,  well-chosen  words. 

5 :00 — Adjourn. 


9:30 — Tall  to  Order. 

Wednesday  morning’s  session  will  open 
with  presentation  and  discussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  or  subjects  by  the  divisional  groups 
for  general  attention.  Immediately 
afterwards,  members’  questions  and 
problems  (from  the  Question  Box)  will 
he  presented  for  answer  and  si-Iution. 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  in  Sales 


Spoke  on  the  advantages  of  co-operative 
publicity.  On  motion  of  Max  Powell, 


I  believe  with  your  assistance  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  legal  fraternity,  we  can  swing 


owner  of  the  Vermont  and  Van  Ness  business  into  line  so  that  business  will  raise 


Hotels,  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen 
to  canvass  the  State  for  funds. 

Other  speakers  declared  that  the  State 


itself  up,  and  business — the  one  means  of  com¬ 
munication  the  world  around — will  be  the 
greatest  organization  by  which  America  ap- 
I>ears  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  In 


must  look  to  cultivation  of  its  tourist  that  way  we  can  lead  along  the  path  of  civiliza- 
busincss  for  its  future  prosperity.  John  tion  and  light  that  path  for  the  other  nations 


V.  Rowen,  of  Hotel  Barre,  of  Barre,  in  a  way  which  will  bring  glory  and  redound 
was  named  president  of  the  association,  to  the  fame  of  .\merica. 
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“GENERAL  PUBLICITY’’  SHOOTING  HIGH, 
HOSIERY  FIRM  TRIES  NEWSPAPERS 

Rotogravure  and  Black  Copy  of  McCallum  House  An  Attempt 
to  Sell  Luxurious  Stockings  to  Women  Who  Must  Buy 
Carefully — Good  Reaction  from  Dealers 


w 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

HEX  a  “general  publicity”  adver-  One  newspaiK'r  advertisement  said  beloAf 
tiser  dabbles  in  newspaper  space  the  head  “The  magic  of  a  name” : 


for  the  first  time,  he  is  apt  to  learn  some 
interesting  things. 


The  various  numbers  again  are  dis-  nf  the  company,  but  what  it  said  has 
cussed.  had  its  weight  in  causing  reflection  on 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  particu-  the  company’s  advertising  policy, 
lar  copy  used  is  that  the  obvious  is  Tliat  retailer  was  sincere.  He  may 
avoided.  Once  more,  no  “merry  widow  have  been  right  in  his  views.  But  the 
half-tones”  or  Coles  Philips  art  studies  really  significant  thing  is  that  when  the 
of  beautiful  damsels  exposing  to  the  pub-  McCallum  advertising  was  localized 
lie  view  a  generous  ankle  appear  in  through  the  newspaper,  the  dealer  was 
McCullam  newspaper  advertising.  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  take  the 

In  the  first  advertisement,  the  head  of  pains  to  try  to  better  it. 
a  dainty  woman  is  sketched  and  in  the  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
second  a  woman  is  shown  squatting  on  daring  of  the  McCallum  company  in  not 
the  floor,  her  stockings  not  appearing  at  using  half-tones  or  customary  pictures 
all.  The  suggestion  of  hosiery  is  given,  in  rotogravure  may  make  its  advertis- 
however,  by  a  line  sketch  (which  repro-  ing  stand  out  the  more.  Perhaps  there 


your  possessions  of  the  recognized  best.  The 


He  is  likely  in  particular  to  find  that  siyes  you  a  little 


retailers  are  much  more  sincerely  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  he  is  doing  advertis- 


i". duces  well)  of  a  single  piece  of  hosiery,  are  reasons,  which  a  single  dealer  could 
Is  this  gootl  advertising?  I'-ditor  &  hardly  know  about,  why  the  corporation 
Pi  BLisHF-R  believes  it  is,  and  that  were  cannot  publish  prices.  That  is  f)eside  the 
it  multiplied  through  the  newspapers  point.  The  big  thing  is:  Newspaper  ad- 
throughout  the  country  and  continued  de-  vertising  has  an  effect  on  retailers  which 


inward  thrill,  and  your  friends  respond  with 
an  involuntary  nod  of  approbation. 

“Just  let  your  friends  know  that  you  are 


ciated  with  the  super-luxurious  in 
hosiery.  The  company  w’hich  manufac¬ 
tures  the  line  might  be  termed  the  “king 


ingly  than  when  he  previously  made  his  wearing  .McCallum  Silk  Hosiery.  There  is  terminedly,  the  effect  on  McCallum  sales  the  best  “national  advertising”  in  the 

"beautiful,  but  vague”  _  magazine^  shots,  magic  in  that  name- -McCallum.  It  has  come  would  be  surprising,  particularly  if  the  world  seldom  can  duplicate. 

The  newspaper  advertising  is  right  in  *'•*'  stockings.  advertising  proved  that  tlie  line  of  hosiery  .‘\bout  ten  years  ago,  when  this  pioneer 

ll'riend  Dealer's  own  selling  area,  in  the  'f  the  name  alone  that  you  really  for  the  woman  who  must  buy  hosiery  manufacturer  was  opening  up  the 

medium  he  himself  would  use  and  read  ‘'if quality  that  ^^refully.  Middle  West,  it  did  use  newspapers 

by  his  own  customers.  He  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  all  McCallum  ^  prominent  retailer  in  Rhode  Island  quite  a  bit.  .•\nd  it  lined  up  dealers  and 
interested.  Silk  Hosiery  is  full  fashioned.  wrote  to  the  Company  a  long  and  detailed  sold  the  goods.  The  company  doesn’t 

McCallum  is  a  name  which  is  asso-  oxvi  ir«  .wn  ewtr-nxe  iv  letter  about  the  advertising.  It  thought-  hesitate  to  admit  it.  The  McCallum 

McC-XLLUM  carefully  criticized  the  methorl  company  is  “sitting  tight.”  It  is  not 

\  ,  .  .  being  used  and  the  style  of  copy.  In  committed  to  a  policy  of  newspaiier  ad- 

vT.  w-.nT  'll”'’.  T  •  substance,  the  dealer  said :  vertising  today.  But  it  is  dabbling  in  it 

of  the  general  publicity  advertisers.”  It  buy  them  in  McCallum  frr  prices  that  a  lim-  advertising  in  the  same  local  and  wondering  if  there  isn  t  a  way  to 

has  gone  in  for  brilliant  full  pages  in  ited  budget  can  include.  As  examples  of  three  pajM-'r  I  use  for  rny  dry  goods  store,  stop  shooting  over  the  heads  of  the 

color,  showing  artistic  and  picturesque  types  of  McCallum  stockings  there  are  No.  Therefore,  I  am  as  interested  as  you  are  iitiblic. 

ladies  in  the  leading  voguish  magazines.  *^'5  with  lisle  top,  in  Hack,  white  and  desired  to  have  your  advertising  get  the  best  This  is  a  time  when  many  “general 

with  practicallv  no  copv  other  than  the  - - - - - - -  publicity”  advertisers  are  wondering  if 

name  and  the  siogan,  "You  just  know  she  - 't  wouldn’t  pay  them  to  switch  over  in 

wears  them.”  Usually  no  hosiery  was  ^  "You  just  know  she  wears  them"  ff'ff  or  in  part  to  the  newspapers.  Anc| 

shown  in  the  illustration;  the  very  dar-  t-  advertisers  unhesitatingly  are 

ing  in  not  conventionally  showing  it,  if  ^  I  concentrating  m  news- 

any  thing,  made  the  copv  the  more  re-  ‘  j  j  \  /  /  \  papers. 

markable  SF \  /  /  -  \  Newspaper  advertising  gets  over  to  the 

All  this,  as  worked  out  by  the  concern’s  C  W  /  [  X  real  mass  public,  but  its  use,  even  yet, 

agency,  the  George  Batten  Company,  in  \  js  only  part  understtwd  and  appr^.ated ; 

>  z.  e__  .  \  \  \  /  n, — ^  y  /  \  hence,  newspaper  advertising  still  is  in 

its  swaddling  clothes. 


'The  Magic  YOL)  ub*  frA  m  ttBuif 

^ «  y*i0  (nmA  itwui  yawr  po** 

of  a  Name  3-^ 

dw  MM  ym  •  UU*  Murd  AnN,  and  |f«M  IrwA 
inpii^  vnh  tft  iMhiWifynodof  i^paafcnwan, 
bt fncnA  kuM  Aai  a**  Maraig 
SJh  TWk  h  MfK  in  Aat  mm  McCaBun. 

h  tkM  CBM  t»  MM  Anal  nord  m  nft 

Bui  «■  Ml  far  At  MfM  aloM  Aal  buy  MrCalun. 
b  •  <w  dw  «mI>iv  that  b«A  At  namr  AndpanalAai 
can  ha  araAMd  I*  Aa  fact  Aat  air  McTaAM  SA 
Ha—ay  m  fuilahiaard. 


<y40  iiylet  wrig^  m  3tcCaltmm 

Nn  MIM  vhM  cniar,  nhat  «ylt  and  n^yha  ym  M 
a  ^  irrfcay.  yon  cm  kip  iham  m  Mrr.alhM  fm  pau 
Aai  a  bnwd  can  aduA.  Aataamplai  a»  iht*afypa 

ad  fACalua  Sa^my .  Am  aw  N*  tyiy  wA  Ink  aap, 
a  Mat,  nkaa.  aaid  Anud  ih  idri .  Nn.  aval  nb.nMAva 
a  Uark  nidy.  papuha  iaa  Mid  a»m  Ay  naa.  No. 
laa  a  Warh  and  ■»  1 1  lapanaw  Nn.  lya  a  nliit.  M^ua 
a  nci^;  No.  »M.ki  hkh.  •ha.  Md  famad  calaft.  Am 
and  Imlir  kr  f«nA>g  near 

EMyAMawMdMnaMfyhkCaAMSA  HaMT. 
ha  MM  af  dia  fmd  ana  A  In  larf.  yan  akan  bad 
^||cCaBaa  a  Aapa  Aa  ha«a  An  hM  al  awfvAaf 

McCallum 

SILK  HOSIERY 


the  years  since  1908  or  so,  was  all  very 
fine.  Without  doubt,  it  has  had  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  McCallum  sales  to  the  high¬ 
brows  and  also  many  who  pattern  them¬ 
selves  after  the  high-brows. 

The  company  started  back  in  1884.  In 
1897  it  was  incorporated.  When  it  was 
started  by  the  father  of  the  present  head 
of  the  business,  it  was  the  only  firm  man¬ 
ufacturing  silk  hosiery.  Today  there 
are  hundreds  of  comiictitors,  hiany  of 
the  larger  ones  consistent  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Formerly  the  McCallum  company, 
which  is  located  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
sold  through  jobbers.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  selling  direct  through  its  own 
men,  who  work  on  commission,  and  its 
annual  output  bulks  large. 

If  such  a  firm  with  such  a  product, 
were  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  or  at 
least  invest  a  substantial  part  of  its. 
yearly  appropriation  in  the  newspapers, 
would  it  not  get  closer  to  the  masses? 

“Our  advertising  has  brought  us  many 
favorable  comments.  Our  advertise¬ 
ments  even  have  been  used  to  grace  art 
exhibits,”  President  McCallum  told  rm-. 

"But  our  merchandise,  although  the  pub¬ 
lic  docs  not  appreciate  the  fact,  is  not 
simply  for  the  rich,  but  for  those  with 
less  well-filled  pocketbooks.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  We 
are  shooting  over  the  public’s  head ;  we 
are  shooting  over  the  mark.” 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  No!'"i22  in  black,  and  its  companion 
McCallum  advertising,  distinctive  thoil.eh  colors,  medium  in  weight;  No.  199,  in  black 
it  has  been,  has  created  the  impression  and  favored  colors,  sheer  and  lovely  for  eve- 
nf  siirh  hiorh  niialitv  and  arrrimnanviniy  ninir  wear.  ^ 


Florida  and  California  Growers  Plan 
Co-operative  Campaign 

.\(lvcrtising  to  the  consumer  is  planned 
by  the  caimers  of  grapefruit,  due  to  the 
need  of  finding  new  outlets  for  the  in- 
crea.sed  priKluction  of  Porto  Rico, 
I'lorida  and  California.  Ready  .sale  of 
past  .seasons’  pack  has  indneed  additional 
i-tTort  by  the  iKickers  and  canning  plans 
in  Florida  and  California  are  now  under- 
sIoikI  to  l)c  under  way.  The  advantages 
of  grapefruit  out  of  the  can  has  not  yet 
bern  explained  to  the  public  and  the 
growers  feel  that  the  markets  have  not 
yet  been  scratched.  \  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  similar  to  that  engaged  in  by  the 
Hawaiian  pineapple  .growers  has  been 
suggested. 

Results  of  the  latter  advertising  are 
set  forth  in  a  recent  statement  by  the 
( iriftith-1  litrney  Company  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  follows : 

".•\  year  ago  every  packer  had  more 
or  less  crushed  and  grated  pineapple  on 
hand,  whereas  today  stwks  in  first  hands 
arc  exhausted  and  stocks  in  jobbers 
hanils  were  never  so  low.  Pineapple 
jxtekers  have  decided  to  eliminate  pack- 
shades;  No.  105,  all  silk,  medium  weight,  in  possible  results,  for  I  have  your  hosiery  mK  grated  and  from  now  on  only  crushed 
Hack  only,  popular  for  hard,  everyday  wear;  j  jjjjj  human  enough  to  "ill  be  offered.  The  last  pineapple  ad- 

want  to  make  all  the  legitimate  profit  I  vertising  campaign  was  such  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  combined  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  packers  have  decided  to  start  an- 


Here  are  two  characteristic  specimena  of  KcCallum  Hosiery  newspaper  copy.  In  the 
first,  the  head  of  a  dainty  woman  it  sketched,  and  in  the  second  a  woman  it  thown 
squatting  on  tho  floor,  her  stockings  not  showing  at  all.  The  suggeition  of  hoiiery  ii 
given,  however,  by  a  line  sketch  (which  reproduces  well)  of  a  single  piece  of  hosiery. 

It  hooks  up  effectivoly  with  the  local  dealers'  advertisirg. 


ADS  FOR  CANNED  GRAPE  FRUIT 


""-ur-a  .a ....  a... ...  .... 

really  afford  to  buy  it.  ducks  McCallun  Callurn  Silk  Hosiery,  but  most  of  the  good  First,  you  arc  using  the  rotogravure  sec-  T  T1,T  lord  m-Il  li 

favor  of  some  other  hosiery  which  has  always  find  McCallum  ti,,u_  y<;t  you  do  not  show  the  mcrchan-  crushid.  Tht  word  grattd  may  Dc 

cn  presentTto  her  more  acceptably.  everything.”  either  as  it  looks  in  the  box  or  being  mentioncil  m  a  supplementary  way  only. 


been  presented 

Within  a  few  months,  McQtllurn  has  .-\nother  advertisement  displayed  across 


worn.  People  look  at  the  rotogravure 


V.  M  wN-.v  . . .  . . .  aiivci  uiaiiicivcu  ctviu:>3  l  au  t*i  a  i  i  a  t.  a 

been  testing  out  newspaper  advertising  in  the  top  the  slogan.  “You  just  know  she  because  they  like  to  look  at  photo^ 

a  limited  way.  Its  use  of  this  advertising  ^^-ears  them.”  Umkr  the  title,  "More  >9“  ‘  u  T'’* 

in  ninn  Vcw  Fnirlund  riti«  hou.Pv..r  . . . . -  .u..  _ ’ .  interest  by  usiiig  photographs. 


ill  nine  New  England  cities,  however,  than  silk  stockings,”  the  copy  says  in 
according  to  its  president,  does  not  mark  part ; 
the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  just  by  way  of  casual  experi- 


‘It  is  a  delight  to  wear  beautiful  silk  stock- 


by  using  photographs. 

"Your  advertising,  sirs,  is  too  high¬ 
falutin’. 

“Then,  I  think  again  you  make  a  grave 


Boost  Use  of  Canadian  Coal 

I'our  Canadian  dailies,  the  Fxlmonton 
Journal,  Ottawa  Journal,  Toronto  Star 
and  London  .Advertiser,  arc  co-operating 
in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  using  .Alberta  coal  for  heating  Ontario 
homes. 


Ads  to  Boost  Lake  Chautauqua 


mentation  and  also  to  meet  a  soecial  com-  *  ’  ,  T  - m  ?  -'RCallum  s  there  is  that  mistake  m  not  saying  a  word  aUiut  price, 

mentation  ana  also  to  tn^t  a  special  com-  thrill  that  comes  from  possessing  iVomcn  are  intensely  interested  in  ’how 

petitive  condition  which  arose.  Eihtor  ,he  recognized  best  in  anything.  Women  are  intensely  imcresMd  now 

&  PunLlSHIJl,  however,  hopes  that  the  “Through  years  of  perseverance  toward  tHlIch.  That  IS  one  of  the  first  question-. 

“taste”  will  lead  to  more  McCallum  worthy  quality,  the  name  McCallum  has  come  they  ask  when  they  come  111  the  store, 
newspaper  advertising  and  has  faith  that  t®  looked  upon  as  the  last  word  in  stock-  That  s  what  they  w'ant  ^ to  know  about  Newspaper  publicity  will  be  used  in 
it  eventually  will.  '"«»•  ..^nd  it  is  rwlly  for  that  quality  you  McCallum  Silk  Hosiery.  advertising  the  advantages  of  the  Lake 

The  copy  used  appearcxl  in  some  papers  j'  ^  McCallum  sinkings  are  ui  -  Jhose  are  not  the  exact  words,  but  in.  CliautaiK|ua  region  as  a  Summer  resort, 

in  the  re^lar  adv^ertising  columns;  in  !“*l:«“d^t'rTn  wSe«  cLT  mol"  “  brief,  they  convey  the  ideas  which  the  it  was  decided  at  a  conference  held  re- 

others  in  the  rotogravure  section.  It  “in  just  thT  kind  of  shops  you  expect  to  dealer  tactfully  and  forcefully  got  over,  cently  in  Jamestown.  The  Remington 

differed  from  the  magazine  advertise-  find  smart  things,  you  will  find  McCallum  as  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  McCallum.  Not  Advertising  .Agency  of  Buffalo  will  place 

ments  in  that  it  used  fairly  long  copy,  hosiery.”  only  was  the  letter  answered  by  the  head  the  advertising. 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5,  1923 


DRASTIC  CENSORSHIP  BILL  IS  KILLED 
BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  SENATE 


Held  Clean  Books  Bill  Would  Unconstitutionally  Imperil  Any 
Newspaper  or  Person  Publishing  or  Writ¬ 
ing  True  Report  of  Court  Trial 


Literary  Censorship  Bill  of  the 
-*•  Clean  Books  League  was  de¬ 
cisively  defeated  in  the  New  York  State 
Senate  on  May  2.  The  vote  was  31  to  15. 

Democratic  and  Republican  united  in 
condemning  the  measure  for  setting  up  a 
legal  standard  by  which  any  book,  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  could  be  suppressed 
and  the  publisher  prosecuted,  should  even 
a  word  or  a  sentence  be  construed  as 
“obscene.”  Even  Senator  Cotillo,  spon¬ 
sor  for  the  bill  in  the  Upper  House,  con¬ 
ceded  its  provisions  were  somewhat 
drastic.  The  opposition  to  the  bill  was 
led  by  Democratic  Leader  Walker. 

“This  is  the  worst  type  of  censorship 
ever  attempted  in  this  country,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Senator  Antin,  Democrat,  of  the 
Bronx.  “It  would  actually  send  to  jail  a 
ncwspaiwr  reporter  who  wrote  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  most  murder  and  di¬ 
vorce  trials  in  our  courts.”  Senator 
Downing,  Democrat,  of  Manhattan,  called 
the  bill  “Bolshevistic,”  because  it  would 
“empower  the  State  to  say  what  books 
the  people  shall  lx:  permitted  to  read.” 

The  proposed  measure  has  been  the 
source  of  deep  concern  among  publishers, 
editors  and  printers  of  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books  for  the  past  month. 
Briefs  had  been  drawn  up  and  submitted 
by  them  to  the  Judiciary  Comrnittee  of 
the  Senate  protesting  the  constitutional 
legality  of  a  censorship  such  as  the  Jesse- 
Cottillo  measure  would  impose.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  treated  extensively  in  the 
news  and  editorial  columns  of  New  York 
newspapers  during  the  past  week. 


reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
associated  with  it.) 


The  Court’s  opinion  was  per  curiam.  Chief 
Justice  Cullen  stating  for  the  Court  in  a  con¬ 
curring  opinion,  the  reasoning  upon  which  the 
per  curiam  opinion  was  based.  Justice  Cullen 
said,  at  page  480: 


“From  the  context  of  the  Statute,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  directed  against  lewd, 
lascivious  and  salacious  or  obscene  publi¬ 
cations,  the  tendency  of  which  ir  to  ex¬ 
cite  lustful  and  lecherous  desire.’’ 


amendments  proposed,  upon  any  publication 
that  a  trial  jury  may  believe  to  be  (as  tested 
by  their  own  standards  of  principle,  taste,  man¬ 
ners  and  c.'iidijct),  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious, 
filthy,  indecent  or  disgusting. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  amendment  lated  considered,  is 
to  empower  a  trial  jury  to  arbitrarily  act  as  a 
Itoard  of  censors  upon  any  publication  whatso¬ 
ever,  which  any  complainant  acting  upon  his 
own  initiative;  or  any  Grand  Jury,  operating 
under  the  advice  of  a  District  Attorney,  sees 
fit  to  charge  as  a  violation  of  the  Section,  and 
will  leave  the  publisher  (stripped  of  any  rule 
or  principle,  by  which  the  legality  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  publication  may  be  tested),  at  the  mercy 
of  such  arbitrary  censorship. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  amendment  later  considered, 
would  be  to  enable  interests  hostile  to  particular 
publishers,  and  rival  publishers,  to  cause  com¬ 
plaints  to  1)e  filed  against  publishers  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  they  either  desire  to  injure  or  pre¬ 
vent. 


The  per  curiam  opinion  of  the  Court  is  identi- 
c.al  in  principle  with  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Justice  Crllen.  Both  opinums  mean  the  same 
thing.  They  differ  only  in  the  respect  that  the 
per  curiam  opinion  is  stated  in  more  general 
terms  than  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Justice. 

The  Court  reporter,  who  wrote  the  syllabus 
of  the  case,  states  the  facts  and  principle  of 
the  decision  as  follows: 


The  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  the 
only  puhUcatinn  which  is  indecent  or  obscene, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  is  one  that 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  lustful  and  lecherous 
detirc. 


“The  word  ‘indecent,’  as  used  in  Sec¬ 
tion  317  of  the  Penal  Code,  relates  to 
■■jbscene  prints  publications.  It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  regulate  manners,  but  it  is 
a  declaration  of  the  penalties  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  various  phases  of  the 
crime  of  obscenity.  A  publication,  there¬ 
fore,  attacking  a  body  of  Christian 
clergymen,  .although  vile,  scurrilous  and 
reprehensible,  is  n-:»t  indecent  unless  it  is 
lewd,  lascivious,  .salacious  or  obscene  and 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  lustful  and  lech¬ 
erous  desire.  People  v.  Postman,  116 
App.  Div.  922,  affirmed.” 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Atjpeals,  in  the 
rase  of  People  v.  Eastman,  was  later  construed 
and  applied  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Fir.st  Department,  in  People  v.  Brainard  (192 
App.  Div.  816),  the  Court  there  saying: 


AT  a  joint  conference  of  representa- 
tives  of  magazine  publishers,  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  authors,  book  publish¬ 
ers,  employing  printers  and  printing 
unions,  called  by  tlie  National  Publishers’ 
.Association,  held  April  20  in  New  York, 
it  was  decided  to  enter  a  joint  protest 
against  the  Jesse-Cotillo  Literature  Cen¬ 
sorship  Bill.  The  conference  was  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers  Association,  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City  (daily 
ncwspaiK;rs),  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association,  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
Authors’  League  of  America  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  Book  Publishers. 

A  memorandum  brief,  drawn  by 
William  A.  DeFord,  counsel,  on  behalf 
of  the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City,  the  Rochester  American, 
Syracuse  Telegram  and  American, 
Hearst’s  International  Magazine,  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine,  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  Harper’s  Bazar,  Cosmoixilitan 
Book  (Corporation,  National  Publishers’ 
Association,  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  Authors’ 
league  of  America,  New  York  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers  Association  and  the  Book 
Edition  Printers,  protested  to  the  judici¬ 
ary  committee  of  the  Senate  of  New 
York  State  as  follows: 


“Spction  1141  of  the  Penal  Law  makes 
it  crimin.al  for  a  person  to  have  in  his 
possession  with  intent  to  sell,  lend  or 
give  away,  or  to  show  ‘any  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  filthy,  indecent  or  disgusting 
book,’  and  such  is  the  information  upon 
which  these  defendants  have  been  con¬ 
victed.  This  section  is  similar  to  Section 
317  of  the  Penal  Code.  That  section 
was  construed  by  the  Court  of  -Appeals, 
in  People  v.  Eastman  (188  N.  Y.  478), 
in  which  it  is  said:  ‘From  the  context  of 
the  statute  it  is  apiiarent  that  it  is  di¬ 
rected  against  lewd,  lascivious  and  sala¬ 
cious  or  obscene  publications,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  which  is  to  excite  lustful  and 
lecherous  desire.'  ” 


.4  Court  of  this  State,  having  jurisdiction  to 
try  a  complaint,  information  or  an  indictment 
returned  under  this  section  as  it  stands,  has 
the  right  (exercising  its  inherent  constitutional 
power  as  such  Court),  to  quasii  such  complaint, 
information  or  indictment,  where  the  matter 
charged  to  be  indecent  ard  obscene  is  obviously 
not  indecent  and  obscene  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  and  to  refuse  to  submit  the  issue 
of  fact  raised  by  the  indictment,  and  the  plea 
of  not  guilty  to  it,  to  a  ;i/rv. 

The  Appellate  Vhnsion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  the  poieer  to  review  the  determination  of 
the  Trial  Court  up, us  an  indictment  returned 
under  this  section,  and  to  reverse  the  judgment 
entered  by  the  Trial  Court,  if  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  against  the  evidence  or  the 
sveighi  thereof. 


The  taw  as  it  stands  prohibits  the  publication, 
sale,  possession  or  distribution  of  indecent  and 
obscene  literature  in  any  form. 


People  V  Brainard,  192  App.  Div.,  at 
page  821. 

(D) 


That  Court  (in  People  v.  Eastman,  1S8  N.  Y., 
at  page  479),  in  considering  and  applying  the 
section  affected  by  the  proposed  amendment,  as 
the  then  Section  317  of  the  Penal  Law,  said: 


“It  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  legislature  has  used  the  word  ‘in¬ 
decent,’  that  it  relates  to  obscene  prints 
or  publications;  it  is  not  an  attempt  to 
regulate  manners,  but  it  is  a  declaration 
of  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
various  phases  of  the  crime  of  obscenity. 
The  word  ‘indecent’  is  used  in  a  limited 
sense  in  this  connection  and  falls  within 
the  maxim  of  noscitur  a  sociis."  (Or, 
that  its  meaning  may  be  ascertained  by 


(2)  “An  indictment,  information,  complaint 
or  otlicr  charge  may  lie  based  upon  the 
whole  or  exclusively  upon  a  part  or  parts 
of  any  publication,  or  written  or  printed 
matter;  and  if  the  prosecution  be  based 
exclusively  uijon  a  part  or  parts,  only 
such  part  or  parts  shall  be  admissible 
in  evidence  or  considered  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  upon  any  hearing,  examination  or 
trial.” 


have  a  tendency  to  excite  lustful  or 
lecherous  desire.” 


The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  buttress 
the  power  of  arbitrary  censorship  conferred 
upon  triers  of  fact,  by  permitting  them  to  find 
that  a  particular  publication  is  indecent  and 
obscene,  irrespective  of  whether  it  tends  to  ex¬ 
cite  lustful  or  lecherous  desire,  and  irrespective 
of  whether  it  may  only  be  a  violation  of  the 
canons  of  refined  taste  or  of  good  manners, 
or  of  differences  between  jurymen  as  to  whether 
the  matter  complained  of  will  have  a  good  or  bad 
effect  upon  the  public  morals. 


The  decisions  of  the  Courts,  applying  and 
construing  this  section,  establish  principles  and 
standards  by  which  the  publishers  of  a  manu¬ 
script  may  detcrmir.e  whether  it  falls  within 
the  class  of  prohibited  publications,  and  enables 
the  Court  to  protect  a  publisher  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  section,  fri>m  the  uncertain  and 
divergent  views  of  lay  juries  as  to  what  does 
or  does  not  constitute  indecency  or  obscenity  in 
literature. 

(E) 


This  provision  will  subject  to  attack  count¬ 
less  volumes  of  both  religious,  classic  and 
scientific  books,  and  books  of  general  knowledge 
and  instruction;  and  will  strip  the  publisher  of 
any  such  boi  k  of  his  present  right  to  show  the 
re.il  purpose  and  ultimate  effect  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  by  establishing  the  relation  of  the  part 
complained  of  to  the  whole. 

This  amendment  is  but  an  added  vice  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  censorship  with  which  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  triers  of  fact  are  clothed  by  the 
prirposed  amendments. 

The  answer  that  has  lieen  made  to  the  conten¬ 
tions  stated  above  is,  that  complainants  and 
public  officials  will  not  charge  the  publishers  of 
such  books  with  violating  this  section  if  they 
publish  clean  matter;  but  the  answer  to  that 
answer  is,  that  they  may,  that  they  will  have 
the  power  to,  which  is  the  evil  of  which  the 
writer  complains. 

-Answer  has  been  made  to  the  above  conten¬ 
tions,  that  while  this  amendment  enlarges  the 
prohibition  of  the  Penal  Law,  it  is  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  practice  of  the  Federal  Courts, 
which  allows  an  information  to  be  based  upon 
the  part  of  any  publication  specifically  com¬ 
plained  of.  But  this  Committee  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Federal  Court  has  not  adopted  a 
rule  excluding  from  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  the  text  of  the  whole  publication. 


(3)  “Whether  the  matter  .set  out  in  the  in¬ 
dictment,  compiaint,  informati.  n  or  other 
charge  offend  against  this  section  shall 
be  a  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by 
the  trier  or  triers  of  fact.” 


The  bill  to  which  this  memorandum  is  di¬ 
rected  contains  the  following  drastic  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Penal  Law  as  it  stands: 

(1)  “The  words  ‘obscene,’  ‘lewd,’  ‘lascivious,’ 
‘filthy,’  ‘indecent,’  and  ‘disgusting,’  and 
each  of  them,  as  used  in  this  section, 
shall  be  taken  and  construed  with  full 
force  and  effect  in  their  commonly  and 
generally  accepted  meaning  and  significa¬ 
tion.” 

’The  foregoing  amendment  lays  the  prohbition 
of  the  Statute,  when  construed  with  the  other 


The  proposed  amendments  constitute  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  establishment  of  an  arbi- 
trary  censorship  over  the  literature  of  the  land, 
by  triets  of  fact,  who  may  hold  a  particular  pub¬ 
lication  to  be  indecent  or  obscene  merely  because 
if  offends  their  taste,  their  concepts  of  good 
manners,  their  notions  of  the  literature  that 
serves  to  furnish  the  public  with  desirable 
knowledge,  their  notions  of  the  literature  that 
makes  for  social  service,  and  their  conceptions 
of  the  literature  that  makes  for  irreligion,  as 
tested  by  their  religions. 

People  differ  in  their  standards  of  good  taste, 
in  their  standards  of  conduct,  in  their  religious 
beliefs,  and  in  their  concepts  of  the  literature 
that  constitutes  social  service  or  social  menace 

The  Atheist  might  find  portions  of  the  Bible 
indecent;  the  prurient  Puritan  might  find  parts 
of  classic  or  scientific  works  which  offend  his 
ultra  refined  sense  of  decency;  the  Jew  might 
find  certain  strictures  upon  bis  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  to  be  indecent  which  a  Gentile 
would  not;  the  Catholic  might  find  certain  stric¬ 
tures  upon  his  religious  beliefs  and  practices  to 
be  indecent  which  a  Protestant  would  not;  the 
Protestant  might  find  certain  strictures  upon  his 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  to  be  indecent 
which  a  Catholic  would  not. 

The  establishment  of  indecency  in  those  cases 
would  depend  upon  the  personal  standards  of 
conduct,  upon  the  social  concepts  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  views  of  the  triers  of  fact. 

The  proposed  amendments  will  empower  lay¬ 
men,  whipped  and  driven  by  their  fixed  preju¬ 
dices  and  opinions,  to  shackle  knowledge  at  its 
source,  in  the  name  of  social  welfare,  morality 
and  religion. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  amendments  will 
be  to  leave  to  the  triers  of  fact  the  right  to 
punish  persons  who  publish,  possess  or  distribute 
an  article,  tiecause  that  article  offends  them,  and 
to  permit  them  to  inflict  that  punishment,  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  Court  will  have  the  power 
either  to  guide  their  deliberations  or  to  review 
their  judgment. 

(G) 


If  the  foregoing  amendment  is  intended  to 
provide  merely  that  issues  of  fact  (properly 
raised  by  complaint,  informatbn,  indictment  or 
pleas  under  this  Section),  shall  be  submitted 
for  the  determination  of  the  triers  of  fact, 
without  impairing  in  any  way  the  existent 
power  of  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency 
or  insufficiency  of  the  complaint,  information, 
indictment,  or  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial, 
as  matter  of  law.  then  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  because  it  is  a  mere  re¬ 
statement  of  the  law  as  it  is.  (See,  People  v. 
Brainard,  192  App.  Div.,  at  page  821.) 

If  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  be,  how¬ 
ever,  to  strip  the  Trial  Court  of  its  power  to 
jiass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  a  complaint,  in¬ 
formation  or  indictment  drafted  under  the  law, 
or  upon  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  offered  in 
support  thereof,  or  if  it  is  intended  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Appellate  Division  or  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  review  the  verdict  and  decision  of 
a  lower  Court,  rendered  under  this  Section, 
then  it  strips  the  trial  and  Appellate  Courts  of 
an  inherent,  constitutional  power,  and  denies  to 
the  publisher  the  rights  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  this  State. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  amendemnt  to  the  Section,  if  it 
be  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  Bill,  will 
contend  that  the  effect  of  that  amendment  is  to 
make  a  jury’s  verdict,  that  a  particular  publi- 
c.ation  is  indecent  and  obscene,  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  upon  the  defendant,  and  to  strip  the 
Trial  and  Appellate  Courts  of  their  directing 
and  reviewing  powers. 

It  must  l>e  perfectly  plain  to  this  Committee, 
that  if  the  atxive  amendment  is  only  intended 
as  a  re-en.actment  of  the  present  law,  it  is 
superfluous  and  has  no  place  whatsoever  in  the 
Bill. 

This  amendment  is  revolutionary,  dangerous 
to  the  rights  of  publishers  as  a  class,  and  an 
unconstitutional  impairment  of  the  inherent  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  judiciary. 


The  Courts  have  heretofore  properly  held  that 
literature  was  not  indecent  or  obscene,  unless  it 
tended  to  excite  lustful  and  lecherous  desire, 
which  they  made  the  test  of  its  immoral  influence 
upon  the  public  mind. 

The  law  is  broad  enough  as  it  stands,  because 
it  furnishes  the  public  protection  against  im¬ 
moral  literature. 

If  the  scope  of  the  Statute  is  to  be  enlarged  by 
amendment,  it  should  be  enlarged  by  the  specific 
statement  of  the  enlarging  and  necessary  ele¬ 
ments,  either  specifically  described  or  in  the  form 
of  limitations  imposed  upon  the  amendments,  so 
that  the  publisher  might  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  the  mandate  of  the  Legislature. 

The  publishers  of  magazines  and  books  will  be 
subjected  to  great  hardship  and  possible  destruc¬ 
tion,  if  these  amendments  become  a  law,  because 
they  may,  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  invest  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  printing  of  a  book  or 
the  current  issue  of  a  magazine,  which  will  be 
subject  to  the  hazard  that  anybody  may  complain 
against  the  publication  as  indecent  or  obscene, 
and  that  a  jury  may  find  that  it  is. 


The  Bill  before  the  Committee  empowers  the 
triers  of  fact  to  lay  arbitrary  and  dangerous  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  es¬ 
tablishes  an  arbitrary  censorship  which  is  viola¬ 
tive  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  that  free¬ 
dom. 


CAN  REVIEWERS  BE  SUED? 


Interesting  Question  Raised  by  Sinclair 
Libel  Action  in  Vienna 


(4)  “Nor  shall  it  be  a  necessary  constituent 
element  of  the  crime  charged  that  the 
matter  on  which  the  prosecution  is  based 


Will  book-reviewers  who  attack 
authors  be  subject  to  libel  suits? 

This  question  is  raised  by  the  recent 
decision  at  Vienna  under  which  Dr.  Max 
Htissarek,  ex-premier,  has  been  required 
to  pay  a  fine  of  5(X),(XX)  crowns  (worth 
$7.()6  in  American  money)  to  Upton 
Sinclair.  American  writer  on  subjects 
socialistic  and  in  particular  for  his  attack 
on  the  American  press. 

Sinclair  was  pronounced  a  “knave”  in 
a  review  hy  Dr.  Hussarek  in  the  Reichs- 
post.  The  suit  resulted. 
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NEW  HOME 

Uiift  Hudc 

The  new  building  as  it  will  appear  tvhen  completed, 
with  a  frontage  of  243  feet  on  West  43d  Street 

A  FOURTEEN-ST()R\  addition  to  The  Times  Annex,  to  l)e  eonipleled  next 
^  Aiitumiu  will  donl)le  tlie  present  caj)a(*ity  and  ])rovide  The  New  York  Times 
with  one  of  tlie  lar<>;est  and  best  ecpiipped  newspaper  ])lants  in  the  world.  The 
floor  area  will  l)e  31 7,800  s(piare  feet. 


Presses — 64  Units  to  run  as  20  Sextuples 
or  16  Octuples,  with  a  capacity  of  600,000 
twenty-four  page  jjapers  or  480,000  thirty- 
two  page  papers  per  hour. 

Typesetting  machines — 79. 

Composing  room — 22,639  s<piare  feet. 


Stereotyping  e([uipnient  —  4  double 
junior  antoplates. 

Rotogravure  ejpiipment  —  10  1-rolI 
presses — (to  he  loeated  in  another  new 
hiiilding  no\v  under  construction  at  12th 
Avenue  and  44th  Street). 


The  New  York  Times  is  read  l)y  tlie  larp;est  ^roii])  of  intellie^ent.  responsive  and 
diseriniinatiii"  persons  ever  assent  hied  by  a  newspa]>er. 

The  average  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  1923,  as  reported  to  the  Post  Office  Defxirtment, 
was  370,266  copies.  On  Sunday  the  net  paid  sales  exceed  .3.30,000  copies. 
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RECALL  WHEN  JOURNALISTS  WORKED 
JUST  FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  IT 


Fossils,  Organization  of  Former  Amateurs,  Hold  20th  Reunion- 
Remarkable  Record  of  Success  Made  by 
Graduates  of  Old  School 


A  NOTABLE  gathering,  represent- 
ing  what  is  left  of  that  practi¬ 
cally  extinct  branch  of  professional  life 
known  as  the  amateur  journalist,  which 
flourished  in  America  a  half  century  or 
so  ago,  was  held  in  New  York,  at  the 
Hotel  McAlpin,  on  the  evening  of  April 
28,  when  the  organization  known  as  the 
Fossils  held  its  twentieth  annual  reunion 
and  dinner.  William  G.  Snow,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  International  Silver 
Company,  Meriden,  Conn.,  presided  over 
the  ceremonies  and  program  of  reminis¬ 
cent  speeches,  which  ended  in  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  for  1923-24; 

President,  W.  J.  Eldridge,  120  Market 
street,  Philadelphia ;  vice-presidents, 
Charles  W.  Darr,  1319  F  street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  U.  C. ;  Michael  F.  Boechat, 
414  Breckinridge  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  F.  W.  Koch,  95  Essex  avenue, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  recording  secretary, 
Dr.  Edwin  B.  Swift,  2257  Third  avenue, 
New  York;  corresponding  secretary.  Dr. 
Leonard  E.  Tilden,  Marlborough,  N.  H. ; 
official  editor,  J.  Austin  Fyiies,  601  West 
180th  street.  New'  York;  historian,  Evan 
Reed  Riale,  150  Nassau  street.  New 
York ;  official  reader,  Herman  Fique, 
Stephentown,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Joseph 
Dana  Miller,  150  Nassau  street.  New 
York. 

It  was  a  real  reunion  of  men  who 
years  ago  practiced  journalism  just  for 
the  love  of  it.  The  informal  talks 
brought  out  many  interesting  facts,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  former  amateur  journal¬ 
ists  and  past  and  present  members  of  the 
Fossils  graduated  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  into  every  walk  of  life.  Statistics 
were  presented  showing  that  even  tfxlay 
members  of  the  Fossils  may  lie  classified 
as  follows ; 

Editor,  atitliors,  journalists,  advertis- 

inif  men,  engravers,  printers,  etc...  34% 
Manufacturers,  merchants  and  trans- 

pf»rtation  .  12^1% 

Lawyers  and  doctors .  11% 

Bankers,  brokers,  insurance  and  real 

estate  . 

Ministers,  church  and  V'.  M.  C.  A. 

work  .  7  ^4  % 

Educatifmal  .  6% 

Theatrical  world  .  2'A% 

Agricultural  .  2% 

Miscellaneous  .  1644% 

William  G.  Snow,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  in  an  article  in  the  special  souvenir 
program  of  the  dinner,  traced  the  history 
of  amateur  journalism  back  to  1812  and 
told  how  it  flourished  most  during  the 
period  of  1870-1890;  also  how  the  Fos¬ 
sils  came  into  being  and  why  it  exists 
today.  Mr.  Snow’s  story  follows  : 

".Xriiuiid  flirty  years  a){0  the  publishing  of 
small  (lapcrs,  and  in  a  xreat  many  instances  the 
printing  as  well,  hy  boys,  ages  ranging  from  13 
to  18  years,  was  ijuite  common  although  now 
little  in  evidence.  The  earliest  known  example 
is  the  “Juvenile  Portfolio  and  Literary  Miscel¬ 
lany,”  an  eight  page,  two  columns  to  a  page, 
weekly,  published  from  October  17,  1812,  to 
December  7,  1816.  Thomas  G.  Condic,  Jr.  who 
was  at  the  start  sixteen  years  old,  issued  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  publisher's  own  announcement, 
from  ‘22  Carter’s  .Mley  opposite  Stephen 
Girard’s  Bank,’  in  Phikadelphia, 

“Little  real  activity,  however,  can  be  p<iinted 
out  until  the  early  70’s  at  about  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  ‘amateur’  printing  press,  such 
as  Woods’  ‘Novelty,’  Kelsey’s  ‘Kxcelsior,’  Curtis 
and  Mitchell’s  ‘Caxton’  and  ‘Columbian,’  Wat¬ 
son’s  ‘Young  America,’  Golding’s  ‘Pearl,’ 
Daughaday’s  ‘Model,’  etc. 

“By  1873  several  hundred  youngsters  were  at 
it  and  from  1876  to  1878  the  boys  engaged  in 
this  fascinating  hobby  reached  the  maximum. 
Exchanging  papers,  the  running  of  the  National 
Amateur  Press  Association  with  its  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  and  the  state  and  sectional  clubs 
and  associations,  furnished  a  great  chance  for 
controversies  and  miniature  (tolitical  warfare. 
Enemies  were  made  and  friendships  started. 
After  an  average  of  two  years  most  boys  retired 
and  the  life  and  activity  in  that  line  were  taken 
up  by  ijthers. 

“This  experience  and  training  made  its  im¬ 
pression,  as  will  be  found  by  tracing  some  of 
these  buys  through  later  years,  a  few  being  here 
recorded — editors,  lawyers,  ministers,  printers. 


publishers,  merchants  and  iinpuitant  figures  in 
our  state  and  n.ational  life,  as  well  as  stable 
worth-while  citizens  in  their  home  towns.  That 
some  knowledge  of  writing  or  printing  would 
he  of  value  to  any  of  them  in  later  years  was 
almost  certain. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  boy  of  today  has 
his  life  so  filled  with  outdoor  sports  and  other 
matters  both  social  and  popular,  that  time  is 
luit  found  for  amateur  journalism.  The  experi¬ 
ence  is  valuable  and  adaptable  to  m.any  lines; 
and  as  a  stepping  stiaie  to  journalism  work, 
.■\lex  McClure,  one  of  the  ablest  editors  of  his 
day,  said  in  his  paper,  the  I’hiladelphia  times, 
in  1878:  ’Amateur  Journidism  is  the  proper 
seluxil  for  professional  journalism.’ 

"With  the  letting-up  of  interest  by  the  boys 
in  journalism  and  printing,  also  came  the  drop 
ping  out  of  sight  of  the  amateur  printing  press 
and  its  maker.  Of  those  mentioned  above  many 
are  out  ot  business,  others  dormant;  and  only 
one- — Kelsey’s  ’Excelsior’ — is  still  made  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  and  advertised  and  sold 
quite  generally. 

“From  among  the  old  amateur  journalists  has 
sprung  an  organization  called  ‘The  Fossils,’ 
made  up  from  ’amateur  journalists  of  the  past,’ 
whether  editor,  author,  poet,  puzzler  or  printer. 
The  boys  get  together  at  the  annual  and  sectional 
dinners  and  renew  their  youth,  as  well  as  being 
more  or  le-s  in  touch  with  each  other  through 
their  publication  ‘The  Fossil’  issued  several  times 
each  year  from  the  New  York  headquarters,  150 
Nassau  St. 

“The  start  of  ‘The  F'ossils’  was  in  1904  when 
a  few  former  associates  near  New  York  made 
an  effort  to  locate  others  in  that  locality.  The 
interest  has  been  remarkable  and  the  member¬ 
ship  has  remained  comparatively  modest  in  num- 
lier  only  for  the  reason  that  many  other  old 
iMjys  have  net  known  such  an  organization  was 
in  existence. 

“.More  of  those  .active  during  1870  to  1890 
would  be  welcome  at  our  reunion  dinners,  when 
friends  and  foes  again  meet.  It  is  certainly  a 
cosmopolit.an  crowd  ordinarily,  all  nationalities, 
all  creeds,  all  politics  and  men  from  varying 
walks  of  life  are  represented — but  on  one  sub¬ 
ject  all  are  unanimous — -the  boyhood  days  and 
experiences,  in  which  all  can  take  part  and 
greatly  enjoy.  The  expression  of  hearty  wel¬ 
come  when  foiiner  assoolutcs  lost  to  each  other 
for  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years  again  meet  face 
to  f.ace,  are  well  worth  going  miles  to  hear.” 

Here  is  a  list  of  a  few  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fossils,  the  name  and  date 
of  their  amateur  paper,  their  present  ad¬ 
dresses  and  their  occupations  today; 

In  National  Life 

William  Sproul  -Sun  1882;  Chester,  Pa.; 

ex-Governor  of  I’cnnsylvania. 

Cieorge  II.  .Moses — W.  S.  Advertiser  1884; 
Washington,  I).  C.;  If.  S.  Senator  from  New 
Haven. 

Thomas  Eidison — G.  T.  Herald  1859; 

Orange,  N.  J.;  inventor. 

Josephus  Daniels — Cornucopia  1877;  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  ex-Secretary  of  Navy. 

George  M.  Huss — Buckeye  Boy  1873;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  assistant  Director  U.  S.  Rail¬ 
road  .\dministration. 

11.  II.  Billany — Di.amond  State  1878;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  fourth  assistant  Postmaster- 
Cieneral. 

I  em  Towers,  Jr. — Model  1875;  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Secretary  to  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Leonard  E.  Tilden — Cheshire  Star  1876;  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  special  Agent  U.  S.  Bureau 
Labor  St.atistics. 

.Mfred  Ilolmead — Sunbeam  1873;  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Ralph  Metcalf — Ruby  1877;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  ex¬ 
state  senator. 

Editors  and  Publiahers,  Etc. 

James  B.  Borland — Venango  Star  1877; 

Franklin,  Pa.;  editor  News-Herald. 

William  E.  Brigham — II.  S.  Radiator  1882; 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  correspondent  Boston 
Transcript. 

Henry  L.  Bryan — Washington  Ab.  Mag.  1872; 
Washington,  D.  C.;  editor  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large 

Henry  Collins  Brown — Restless  1882;  New 
York  City;  publisher  Valentine’s  Manual. 
.M.idison  Cor)per — Graphic  1883;  Calcium,  N. 
Y.;  publisher. 

t.'yrus  11.  K.  Curtis — Young  America  1862; 
Wyncote,  Pa.;  president  Curtis  Publishing 
Company. 

George  A.  Hough — Our  Endeavor  1883;  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  editor  the  Standard. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller — .Argosy  1879;  New  York; 

editor  Single  Tax  Review. 

John  Moody — Amateur  M'riter  1885;  New  York; 

publisher  of  Moody’s  Manual,  etc. 

John  L.  Morrison — Rocket  1881;  Greenville, 


Pa.;  editor  and  publisher  the  Greenville 
Record. 

E.  .-A.  Grozier — .American  Writer  1880;  Boston; 
publisher  Post. 

laniis  C.  Schliep — Ilawkeye  Boy  1878;  Tupper, 
Lake,  N.  Y.;  publisher  the  Herald. 

W.  L.  Tirhune — Loyal  Union  1869;  Boston, 
former  owner  Boot  &  Shoe  Recorder. 

W.  L.  Washhurn — Hartford  F>a  1878;  Aiken, 

•S.  (^;  jiublisher  Journal  and  Review. 

Willard  O.  Wylie — Golden  Moments  1880 
Beverly,  Mass.;  editor  Mekeel’s  Stamp  News. 
Ernest  .A.  Stowe — Northern  Amateur  1877; 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  editor  and  publisher 
Michigan  Tradesman. 

G.  S.  Griswold — Empire  Boy  1875;  Batavia 
N.  A'.;  publisher  Daily  News. 

William  Howe  Downes — Goys’  Advertiser  1869 
Boston;  literary  editor  Tran.script. 

Louis  N.  (jeldert — Caiiets’  Trumpet  1876 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  editor  Cotton  Oil  Press. 
Clinton  (\  Hollenback — Western  Amateur  1874 
Columhus,  Ohio;  editor  .American  Insurance 
Union. 

W.  A.  Kelsey — Reporter  1867;  Washington. 

president  Meriden  Daily  Record. 

('harles  Scribner — Merry  Moments  1869;  New 
A’ork;  publisher. 

.A.  1).  Hosterm.an — Enterprise  1876;  Spring- 

field.  Ohio;  publisher. 

H.  G.  Parker  — Nutshell  1872;  fkiuverneur,  N. 
A'ork.;  editor  and  publisher  the  E'ree  Press. 

Printers  and  Engravers 

Isa.ac  H.  Blanchard — Pastime  1876;  New  York, 
president  Blanchard  I’ress. 

Sameul  Rosenthal — Nonpareil  1881;  New  A'ork; 

president  Technical  Press. 

R.  B.  Te.achenor — -Amateur  ELxchange  1881; 

Kansas  City,  Mo.;  engraver. 

E’.  E-.  Ives — Liliputian  1877;  Philadelphia;  in¬ 
ventor  of  half  tone  process. 

Journalists 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder — (io-ahead  1883:  Wor¬ 
cester;  writer  and  manufacturer. 

E’rederick  W.  Pangborn — Busy  Bee  1870;  New 
A'ork;  writer. 

Sam  S.  Stinson — Nugget  1883;  Greenwood 
Lake.  N.  J.;  journalist. 

Advertising 

Ren  Mulford,  Jr. — Boy’s  Herald  1879;  Cincin- 
n.iti  advertising  agent. 

E'.  A.  Partenheimer — Forest  City  Spark  1880; 

Rochester,  N.  A'.;  advertising  agent. 

Charles  R.  Sherlock — Our  Gem  1873;  New 
A'ork;  vice-president  and  manager  advertising 
United  Cigar  Stores  Comp.any. 

William  G.  Snow — F.very  Month  1878;  .Meriden, 
Conn.;  advertising  manager  International 
Silver  Company. 

Willi.am  C.  Hamburg — Marguerite  1882;  New- 
tonville,  .Ma.ss. ;  director  s.ales  and  advertising, 
Babson  Institute,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

.Allan  Collier — Buckeye  Herald  1878;  Cincin¬ 
nati;  Proctor  &  Collier  .-Advertising  Agency. 

Banking,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

C.  N.  Jenkins — Amateur  World  1878;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  vice-president  and  secretary 
Farmers’  Insurance  Company. 

Ralph  A'an  Vechten — Rounce  1878;  Chicago; 
vice-president  Continental  &  Commercial 
Bank. 

Clarence  B.  Little— The  Novelty  1875;  Bis¬ 
marck.  N.  D.;  president  First  National  Bank. 
C.  H.  Kirshner— Kangaroo  1877;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  banker. 

Lawyers,  Doctors  and  Ministers 

AA'ells  M.  Cook — Telegram  1881;  Chicago; 

Judge  of  Municipal  Court. 

Moses  H.  Grossman — Arena  1885;  New  York; 
lawyer. 

Educationed  Work 

Truman  J.  Spencer — .American  Sphinx  1881; 
New  York;  assistant  Secretary  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches. 

John  W.  Cook — Western  Star  1876;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  general  secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

E'red  M.  Townsend — Firefly  1872;  St.amford, 
Conn. :  director  Glen  Eden  School  for  Girls, 
('arl  Fique — Our  Own  Journal  1879;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  professor  of  music. 

E'.  A.  Oldham — Odd  Trump  1879;  New  York; 
executive  secretary  U.  S.  Junior  Naval  Re¬ 
serves. 

Manufacturers 

E'.  A.  Patrick — Souvenier  1874;  Duluth;  Pat¬ 
rick  AA'oolen  Mills. 

Charles  R.  Trowbridge— Keynote  1887;  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. ;  business  development  en¬ 
gineer. 

Howell  F.  Wilson — The  Flag  1873;  Ballard 
A’ale,  Mass.;  treasurer  Ballard  Vale  Mills 
Company. 

Charles  C.  Heuman — Favorite  1872;  Brooklyn, 
N  A'.;  vice-president  Maltine  Company. 

John  F.  Walsh,  Jr. — Golden  Days  1879;  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.;  ship  builder.  Union  Dry  Dock. 
AA’illiam  T.  Scofield — Our  Sanctum  1878;  Burl¬ 
ington,  A't. ;  treasurer  Vermont  Milk  Choco¬ 
late  Company. 

Philip  Hano — Keystone  Gazette  1876;  New 
York;  manufacturing  stationer. 

In  the  Theatrical  World 
J.  .Austin  Fynes — Idle  Hours  1877;  New  York; 
theatre-broker. 


Among  the  memlxTs  of  the  20th  re¬ 
union  were ; 

Earl  X.  Iticod,  C.  F.  Bolescvhka,  James  B. 
Borland,  J.  Edson  Briggs,  Henry  L,  Bryan, 
Charles  H.  Class,  B.  A.  Connelly,  Charles  W. 
Darr,  \V.  J,  Eldridge,  Carl  Fique,  Herman 
Fique,  Jacob  Freud,  Rev.  S.  Glendinin.  J. 
Austin  Fynes,  John  Fink,  John  F.  Harncd, 
Owen  M.  jefferds.  W.  A.  Kelsey,  Louis  Kil- 
mark,  F.  W.  Koch,  Fred  J.  Martin,  Jo^*ph 
Dana  Miller,  John  L.  Morrison,  E.  O.  Ohlhara. 
Arthur  Seitz,  Charles  R.  Sherlock,  Truman 

J.  Spencer,  Arthur  Sproul,  Mulford  Tausig,  M. 
Townsend,  John  F.  Walsh,  Jr.,  J.  Van  Vechten 
Waring,  L.  C.  Wills,  Willard  O.  Wylie,  William 

K.  Reddy,  W.  Paul  Cook,  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Swift, 
Le^'iiard  E,  Tilden,  E.  H.  Smith,  Louis  C. 
Schliep,  Even  Kccd  Raile,  Samuel  Rosenthal, 
Joseph  Salahes,  William  G.  Snow,  J.  H.  Stover, 
Frederick  W.  Ponghora,  William  R.  Murphy, 
M.  F.  Boechat,  Charles  H.  Fowle,  William  K. 
Brigham,  Louis  Kempner  and  John  Moody. 

The  organization  issues  several  times 
each  year  a  paper  called  the  Fossil.  It 
maintains  New  York  headquarters  at 
Room  1302,  150  Nassau  street,  where 
nearly  fifty  thousand  old  amateur  papers, 
books,  photographs,  etc.,  are  on  file  for 
convenient  reference.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  interest  resting  there  which  would 
reach  to  every  part  of  the  country  if 
uncovered. 


CITY  DAILIES  BLAMED 


Worst  Offenders  in  Use  of  Bad  English, 
It  Is  Charged 

The  chief  otifenders  against  good  Kng- 
lish  m  newspaiK’rs  are  the  city  dailies, 
Harry  C.  Smith  of  the  Dundee  (N.  Y.J 
Observer  told  the  annual  meeting  ot 
the  Western  New  York  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .Association  at  Rochester, 
.\pril  21. 

Smith  declared  that  slang  was  undig¬ 
nified,  and  that  a  "dress”  of  good  F.nglish 
was  as  necessary  to  a  newspaper  as  cor¬ 
rect  clothing  to  the  apin-arance  of  a  man. 
He,  with  Jay  A.  Shaw,  field  Secretary, 
and  J.  E.  DuBois  of  Newark,  was  named 
on  a  committee  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  standard  use  of  English  in 
new.spapers. 

Ross  \\’.  Kellogg,  of  the  State  .ScIkjoI 
of  Printing  at  Ithaca,  suggested  a  uni¬ 
form  style  for  country  weeklies  as  re¬ 
gards  capitalization,  punctuation,  use  of 
common  expressions,  etc. 

Speaking  on  “.Advertising  Quacks — 
How  Shall  We  Deal  With  Them?” 
Guy  Oimfort  of  the  Perry  Herald 
listed  several  forms  of  ad  quacks,  and 
told  of  the  tendency  among  publishers  to 
eliminate  them  from  their  columns. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
officers  inducted ;  President,  Thomas 
11.  .\lvord,  Livonia  Gazette;  vice- 
president,  Carl  G.  Clarke,  Perry  Record ; 
secretary-treasurer,  C.  Read  Clarke, 
Perry  Record;  executive  committee. 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Putnam.  Sodus  Record ; 
H.  O.  Elkins.  Steuben  Courier.  Rath ; 
G.  J.  Mcaser,  Williamsvillc  Bee;  James 
T.  Lonergan,  Holley  Standard, 


New  York  Evening  Telegram  Party 

The  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram,  from  publisher  to  copy  boys, 
enjoyed  a  supper-dance  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  at  which  the  honor  guests 
were  Charles  G.  Hambridge,  president  of 
the  New  York  New.spaper  Club;  F.  A. 
Walker,  publisher  of  the  Telegram;  An¬ 
dres  W.  Ford,  managing  editor;  James 
Winters,  circulation  manager ;  John  Stell- 
wagon,  stereotype  manager,  and  Mack 
Nomberg.  city  editor. 


Soft  Drink  Adt  in  Quebec 

Manufacturers  of  carbonated  waters 
and  other  soft  drinks  at  Quebec,  while 
not  in  the  past  large  users  of  newspaper 
space,  have  combined  in  an  educational 
campaign.  The  advertisements,  signed 
by  five  manufacturers,  are  appearing  in 
the  Telegraph  and  Le  Soleil. 

Prince  George  (B.  C.)  Conaolidation 

The  Prince  fjeorge  (B.  C. )  Citizen 
and  the  Prince  George  I^eadcr,  both  daily, 
have  amalgamated,  retaining  the  name  of 
the  former,  with  J.  B.  Daniell  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROTECTING  YOUR  INVESTMENT 

(..^.LINOTYPE^ 

LEADERSHIP 

E\ery  development  of  the  slug  eomposing  machine  from  tlie 
first  idea  of  the  cireulatin^  matrix  to  the  present  quiek-chan^e, 
multiple- magazine  text  and  display  maehine  has  been  a  Linotype 
aehievement.  The  Linotype  Company  maintains  organized  de¬ 
partments  that  do  nothing  else  exeept  work  ahead  to  keep  the 
Linotype  user  in  the  front  of  the  printing  business. 

PERFORMANCE 

Linotypes  are  in  active  operation  today  after  more  than  a  quarter- 
century’s  steady  use.  Many  are  in  use  in  remote  places.  Linotype 
resources  have  been  invested  without  stint  in  factories  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  printing  husinessfor  years  to  come. 

SER\  ICE 

The  more  tlian  45,500  Linotypes  throughout  the  world  are  sup¬ 
plied  through  Linotype  sales  and  supply  organizations  that  serve 
four-fifths  of  the  world’s  i)rinters  and  publishers. 
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CANADIAN  PRESS  REPORTS  FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS  WITH  THE  A.  P. 


Staff  Correspondent  at  Washington  Is  Contemplated;  News 
of  Other  Dominions  Found  Most 
Favor  With  Papers 


'pORONTO,  May  1.— So  far  as  the 
name  goes,  Canadian  Press  Limitc<l 


K.  Norman  Smith 


went  out  of  business  on  May  1. 

At  the  annual 

meeting  held  in  _ 

Toronto  on  that 
day,  the  change 
to  the  Canadian  ^ 

Press  was  au-  'M  9 

thorized,  follow-  ^ 

ing  passage  by  y 

the  Dominion  ^ 

Parliament  of  n  V 

special  bill  with 

that  object  in  Hr 

view.  The  bill 

also  changes  the 

status  of  the  as- 

sociation  from 

that  of  a  com-  K.  Norman  Smith 
pany  with  share 

capital  to  a  corporation  witliout  share 
capital. 

In  his  annual  address  the  president, 
E.  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal, 
dwelt  on  the  general  improvement  in 
cable  service  inaugurated  about  a  year 
ago  by  an  agreement  with  Reuters  of 
London  and  supplementary  to  the  cable 
reports  of  the  Associated  Press  which 
the  Canadian  Press  carries  from  New 
York. 

The  news  report  of  the  management 
jiointcd  out  that  during  the  year  the 
practice  of  covering  important  news  as¬ 
signments  with  Canadian  Press  staff 
men,  wherever  possible,  had  bein  further 
developed.  Members  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Piureau  at  Ottawa  had  Ijeen  avail¬ 
able  for  assignments  between  sessions 
and,  with  better  equipi>ed  staffs  at  all 
points,  it  had  been  possible  to  send  out 
staff  men  more  freely. 

IX-aling  with  the  various  divisions,  it 
was  explained  that  following  a  meeting 
of  memlK'rs  of  the  Maritime  Division 
In  Id  at  Moncton  last  August,  cer¬ 
tain  complaints  about  news  service 
had  been  taken  care  of  satisfactorily, 
and  a  system  of  home  rule  in¬ 
stituted  a  year  or  so  ago  was  working 
admirably.  In  the  Quelxjc  Division  the 
principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  Frencli  circuit  serving 
five  French  languag'e  evening  papers  in 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec, 
which  was  proving  successful. 

In  Ontario,  co-operation  among  mem¬ 
bers  had  shown  marked  improvement 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  get-together  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  Ontario  Day  Circuit, 
an<l  a  series  of  visits  to  numlx^rs  by 
Assistant  General  Manager  Tibbs.  Prog¬ 
ress  was  also  reported  in  the  Western 
Division,  though  service  here  is  handi- 
capind  by  lack  of  wire  accommodation. 
A  new  development  by  the  Vancouver 
Bureau  was  the  filing  on  behalf  of 
Reuters  of  a  limited  service  of  general 
news  to  a  group  of  .Australian  papers. 

The  rei>ort  stated  that  relations  with 
the  -Associated  Press  continued  mutually 
satisLactory.  The  Washington  service 
from  the  .Associated  Press  was  licing 
amplified  by  a  limited  service  from  a 
resident  correspondent.  The  require¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  Press,  however, 
would  be  better  scrvi'd  by  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  who  would  devote  his  whole 
time  to  its  interests,  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  in  time  finances  would 
permit  of  the  establi.shment  of  such  a 
service. 

The  report  continued: 

“It  should  be  added  that  on  occasions 
when  the  Canadian  Press  required  dis¬ 
patches  from  various  United  States 
points  additional  to  those  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  in  the  regular  way, 
the  A.  P.  correspondents  were  freely 
placed  at  our  disposal.  In  return  we 
do  our  utmost  at  all  times  to  give  the 
Associated  Press  the  return  service  cov¬ 
ering  Canada  to  which  they  are  entitled.” 


The  report  on  cable  service  explained 
that  “our  special  cable  service  is  intended 
to  be  and  is  purely  supplemental  to  the 
fine  volume  of  cable  laid  down  for  us  in 
New  A'ork  by  the  Associated  Press.  But, 
as  has  been  often  pointed  out  before, 
the  Associated  Press  selects  its  cable 
for  American  home  consumption ;  some 
of  it,  particularly  from  South  America, 
is  of  little  value  to  Canadian  Press;  and 
in  other  directions,  especially  as  regards 
news  of  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire  generally,  it  fails  to  meet  our  re¬ 
quirements. 

“By  the  admirable  arrangement  we 
have  made  with  Reuters,  our  London 
manager,  Mr.  Champion,  has  his  office 
in  Reuter’s  building  and  has  access  to  all 
filings  of  Associated  Press  editors.  This 
prevents  duplication  and  also  indicates 
for  him  where  the  A.  P.  fails  to  meet 
our  requirements.  The  A.  P.,  paying  a 
higher  word  rate,  can  and  does  beat  us 
out  on  bulletins,  but  our  own  service 
amplifies  and  supplements  these  where 
and  as  necessary.” 

Canadian  Press  has  been  gradually 
feeling  out  what  class  of  cable  news  is 
most  acceptable  to  Canadian  newspapers. 
It  has  found  that  the  demand  has  been 
primarily  for  old  country  news.  The 
arrangement  with  Reuters  gives  access 
to  reports  of  the  British  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  full  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  service.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  news  of  the  British  Empire 
and  it  has  been  found  that  members  have 
been  more  esjiecially  interested  in  items 
covering  the  political,  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  developments  of  the  sister  dominions 
and  not  so  much  in  news  from  India  arxl 
the  crown  colonies.  .A  good  many  items 
from  Paris  are  carriwl  by  French  lan¬ 
guage  menilK-rs  but  there  is  still  much 
to  lie  done  in  this  direction. 

The  following  ofi'cers  and  directors 
were  elected : 

President,  E.  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa 
Journal ;  first  vice-president.  E.  H. 
Macklin,  Manitoba  F'ree  Press;  second 
vice-president.  (>.  Fred  Pearson,  Halifax 
Chronicle.  I  )ircctors :  F.  B.  Ellis,  St. 
John  (ilolie;  Henri  (iagnoii,  QucIk-c 
.Sok  il ;  John  .Scott,  Montreal  Gazette; 
I'..  J.  Archibald,  Montreal  Star;  W.  J. 
Wilkinson.  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire; 
Irving  F'.  Robertson,  Toronto  Telegram; 
W.  J.  McNair,  Hamilton  Herald;  T.  H. 
Preston,  Brantford  ICxpositor;  M.  E. 
Nichols,  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Burford 
1  looke,  Regina  l^-ader ;  J.  H.  Woods, 
Calgary  Herald,  and  Charles  Swain. 
Victoria  Colonist.  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  also  secretary. 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
held  on  the  evening  of  .April  30.  applica¬ 
tion  from  Anilrew  llayilon,  of  Ottawa, 
on  iK-lialf  of  the  Liberal  Party,  for  a 
franchise  for  a  new  evening  paper  in  the 
Capital,  was  considered.  The  five  exist¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  Ottawa  .combined  to 
protest  against  the  granting  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  and  their  protest  was  sustained, 
the  directors  taking  the  ground  that  a 
sixth  newsiiapcr  was  not  needed;  that 
they  were  not  satisfied  it  was  a  com¬ 
mercially  feasible  proposition,  and  that 
they  considered  that  the  recognized  po¬ 
litical  parties  in  the  Dominion  were  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  existing  daily  press  a 
fair  presentation  of  their  views. 

The  Charlottetown  Morning  Guardian 
and  the  Cliarlyttetown  Evening  Patriot 
were  admitted  to  membership. 


included :  C.  F.  Crandall,  secretary  of 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference;  J.  H. 
Woods,  editor  and  managing  director 
of  the  Calgary  Herald;  and  W.  Rupert 
Davies,  president  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association. 

Mr.  Crandall,  in  responding  to  a  toast, 
complained  of  the  lack  of  Canadian  news 
in  English  papers.  In  Canada,  he  said, 
they  wanted  news  of  how  the  people 
in  Great  Britain  were  trying  to  settle 
their  local  as  well  as  general  problems. 


LIVING  COST  DROPS  0.4  PER  CENT 


March,  1923,  Lower  Than  December, 
1922 — 69  Per  Cent  Over  1914 


Cost  of  living  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  was  69  per  cent  higher 
in  March,  1923,  than  it  was  in  December, 
1914,  it  is  shown  in  the  latest  figures  is- 
sued_  this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Lalior 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Lalior. 
The  present  (March,  1923)  levels  in  the 
larger  cities  are  shown  to  be  above  the 
1914  mark  by  the  following  percentages. 
Baltimore  .  70  New  York .  74 


Boston  .  64  Norfolk  .  70 

Buffalo  .  73  Phil.T(leIphia  ....  70 

. .  I’ortlami,  Me....  64 

CvlcVClflflQ  ••••••  71  |)  f  kvA  CC 

Detroit .  79  •''rtland.  ‘‘re...  55 

Houiton  .  67  Irancisco. . .  57 

Jacksonville  _  67  .Savannah  .  57 

Los  Angeles .  75  Seattle  .  62 

Mobile  .  58  Washington.  I).  C.  58 

Figures  covering  32  cities,  including  the 
above,  show  that  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  entire  country  is  four-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  below  the  level  for  December, 
1922;  that  it  is  1.1  per  cent  alx>ve  that 
of  March,  1922,  and  that  it  is  22  per  cent 
below  the  peak  of  June,  1920. 


N.  Y,  WOMEN  WRITERS  ELECT 


Martha  Coman  It  Chosen  President  of 
Newspaper  Club 


FAST  CONVENTION  IDEA 
WINS  IN  CANADA 


Miss  Martha  Coman  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  at  its  annual  meeting. 
May  2. 

f )thcr  officers  elected  were :  First  vice- 
president.  Jane  Dixon.  FTvening  Tele¬ 
gram;  second  vice-president.  Ixiuella 
Parsons,  Morning  Telegraph ;  third  vice- 
president,  Josephine  Oln-r,  Morning 
World :  corresponding  secretary,  Julia 
Harpman,  Daily  News;  assistant  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  Ruth  Dayton,  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  recording  secretary,  Emma  Biighy, 
Tribune ;  assistant  recording  secretary, 
Islibel  Ross,  Tribune:  treasurer,  Theo¬ 
dora  Bean,  Morning  Telegraph;  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  Eleanor  Stanton,  Sun ; 
chairm.'ni  of  admissions  committee,  Jane 
Grant,  Times ;  chairman,  house  com¬ 
mittee,  .Anne  Dunlap.  .American :  assist¬ 
ant  chairman,  house  committee.  Mary  M. 
McBride.  Mail ;  chairman,  non-resident 
membership  committee,  Rosalie  Armi- 
stead  Higgins,  Editor  &  I’lrBLisiiER; 
chairman  publicity  committee,  Mary 
Watts. 

The  associate  members  will  also  lie 
represented  by  a  member  not  yet 
selected.  The  board  of  directors  in¬ 
cludes  the  officers  of  the  club  and  the 
chairmen  of  committees  named.  The 
club  will  hold  a  dinner  the  last  Friday 
in  May,  the  place  to  be  announced  later. 


C.  D.  N.  A.  Follow*  American  Ex¬ 
ample  in  One-Day  Meeting — Offi¬ 
cers  Re-Elected — Schools  for 
Printers  Favored 


(.By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


Toronto,  Ont.,  May  3. — Expeditious 
handling  of  their  program  enabled  the 
Cana<lian  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
to  complete  the  business  of  its  annual 
meeting  by  five  o’clock  today  and  mem- 
liers  will  disperse  following  the  banquet 
this  evening.  There  was  excellent  at¬ 
tendance,  practically  every’  province  being 
represented.  The  presence  of  Don  C. 
Seitz,  New  York  Evening  World,  who 
occupied  the  scat  of  honor  lieside  the 
President  and  who  made  frequent  and 
valuable  contributions  to  the  various  dis¬ 
cussions  was  much  appreciated. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
presentation  of  reports  which  indicated 
that  the  association  was  in  a  vigorous 
and  progressive  condition,  it  being  al¬ 
most  completely  representative  of  the 
daily  publications  of  the  Dominion. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  informal 
discussion  took  place  on  a  series  of  topics 
submitted  by  members,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  methods  of  calculating 
costs  of  production. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  incoming 
costs  and  records  committee  should  again 
make  an  effort  to  secure  from  members 
rcg;ular  reports  on  costs,  which  would  be 
made  available  to  all  interested  members. 

Considerable  discussion  also  develojK-d 
on  meth(Kls  of  obtaining  and  handling 
classified  advertising,  some  members  giv¬ 
ing  their  views  on  new  systems  now 
lieing  adopted. 

Flection  of  officers  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  T.  H.  Preston,  Brantford  F-x- 
jMisitor,  as  president,  and  John  M.  Imrie, 
F.ilmonton  Journal,  vice-president,  with 
N.  T.  Bowman,  Toronto  TeK'gram,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  directors  from  all  provinces. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  commit¬ 
tee,  after  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  retiring  preshlent  and 
other  officers,  directed  the  labor  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  means  of  giving  all  possible 
support  to  training  schools  for  printers 
and  the  postal  and  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  action  to  remove  certain 
points  of  difficulty  in  connection  with 
second-class  iKistal  privileges. 

An  invitation  to  hold  next  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  Yaiicouver  was  accepted  and  the 
directors  were  aske<l  to  make  early  plans 
for  a  trip  to  the  Coast.  The  banquet 
this  evening,  which  was  also  attended  by 
ladies,  was  a  splemlid  affair.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Cockshutt,  of  Ontario,  was 
present  and  spoke,  also  the  Hon.  Athan- 
ase  David,  provincial  secretary  of  Que¬ 
bec;  Don  C.  Seitz,  A.  Monro  Grier,  K. 
C.,  Toronto;  T.  H.  Preston  and  John 
M.  Imrie. 


New  Newspaper  Company 


Photo-Engraving  Hearing  May  21 

Hearings  on  the  complaint  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  against  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry  in  several  cities  will 
be  begun  in  Chicago,  May  21.  Testimony 
also  will  be  taken  by  representatives  of 
the  commission  at  later  dates  in  New 
A'ork,  Boston,  St.  I-ouis,  and  Kansas  City 
in  the  order  named. 


Following  his  purchase  of  the  Trenton 
fOnt.)  Courier- .Advocate  and  the  Stirling 
News-.Argus.  .A.  R.  .Alloway,  formerly 
eilitor  of  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Reformer, 
lia«  formed  a  company  to  be  known  as 
the  Trent  A’alley  Newspapers  Limited 
and  will  conduct  Ixitli  papers  under  this 


LONDON  FETES  CANADIANS 


Empire  Pres*  Union  Gives  Reception  to 
Dominion  Visitors 


Canadian  journalists  visiting  England 
were  given  a  reception  in  Lxjndon  by  the 
F'mpire  Press  Union,  with  Lord  Burn¬ 
ham,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  guests 


Fire  Destroys  Paper’s  Plant 

The  main  plant  of  the  Charlottetown 
(P.  E.  1.)  Guardian  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  April  28,  nothing  being 
saved  except  the  books  and  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture.  Publication  will  not  be  held 
up  as  linotypes  at  job  printing  plant  a 
block  away  ran  be  used  and  the  Char¬ 
lottetown  Patriot  has  given  the  use  of  its 
•press. 


Texas  Plans  Billboard  Tax 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Austin,  May  1. — The  Texas  House 
has  adopted  a  bill  by  Representative 
Lackey  of  Dewitt  County,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  taxing  of  bill  boards.  The 
tax  will  be  3  cents  per  square  foot  per 
year. 


Polish  Bureau  Discontinue* 

The  Polish  Bureau  of  Information  in 
New  York  City  will  be  discontinued,  it  is 
announced,  as  the  need  for  presenting  the 
viewpoint  of  national  Poland,  aside  from 
the  news  agencies,  is  over. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 


i 

1  KASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtUn.  S.I52.U6 

Cirou- 

latloB 

8,600 

Unea 

10.000 

Unea 

**Attleboro  Sun  . 

...(E) 

4.806 

.0876 

.0176 

1  fBoiton  Sunday  AdTertiaer...(S) 

481.089 

.70 

.70 

*Botton  Glob«  . 

(MAE) 

880,606 

.46 

.46 

*Botton  Globe  . 

...(8) 

888.611 

.66 

.66 

Boston  Talesram  . 

...(E) 

146.118 

.80 

.80 

tBoston  Transcript  . 

...(E) 

88.836 

.80 

.80 

'Fall  River  Herald . 

...(E) 

14,806 

.046 

.046 

'Fitchkurr  Sentinel  . 

...(E) 

10.789 

.05 

.036 

tOreenfleld  Recorder . 

...(E) 

8.360 

.0176 

.0176 

'Haverhill  Oasette  . 

...(E) 

16.916 

.066 

.04 

'Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

16.648 

.06 

.04 

Lynn  Telefram  News.,.. 

.(EAS) 

16,886 

.06 

.06 

1  Lowell  Courior-Citiien  and 

1  Eveninf  Leader  . 

(MAE) 

80,636 

.06 

.06 

*New  Bedford  Standard -Mercury 
(MAE) 

88.849 

.08 

.08 

'New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  (S) 

86.067 

.08 

.08 

tNorth  Adams  Transcript 

...(E) 

9.884 

.0875 

.08 

*Salem  Mews  . 

....(E) 

80,646 

.09 

.07 

Taunton  Oasette  . 

...(E) 

8,868 

.04 

.08 

t Worcester  TeleKram-Oazette 

(MAE) 

71,980 

.84 

.81 

tWorcester  Sunday  Telegram  (8) 

89,860 

.18 

.16 

1  MAINE— Population,  768,014 

1  tBan^or  Daily  Commercial. ..  (E) 

16,080 

.06 

.04 

^Portland  Press  Herald.. 

.  (MAS) 

87,998 

.07 

.06 

'Portland  Express  . 

....(E) 

87,639 

.10 

.07 

'Portland  Telegram  . 

....(8) 

88,069 

.10 

.07 

fWaterville  Sentinel  .... 

...(M) 

6,981 

.086 

.085 

1  NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population.  448,683 

1 1  tKeene  Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

8,884 

.08 

.08 

1  RHODE  ISLAND— PopulaUon,  604,897 

tNewport  Daily  News.,.. 

....(E) 

6,186 

.0886 

.08 

tPawtucket  Times . 

....(E) 

84,418 

.07 

.06 

tProvidence  Bulletin  . . . . 

....(E) 

61,838 

.16 

.16 

tProvidence  Journal  . 

....(M) 

88,086 

.09 

.09 

tProvidence  Journal  .... 

....(8) 

67,486 

.14 

.14 

tProvidence  Tribune  . 

....(E) 

88,318 

.10 

.09 

'Westerly  Sun  . 

.(EAS) 

4,805 

.085 

.086 

'Woonsocket  Call . 

....(E) 

18,800 

.04 

.04 

VERMONT 

—Population.  868,488 

'Barre  Times  . 

....(E) 

6,619 

.08 

.08 

tBennington  Banner  . 

....(E) 

8,087 

.0186 

.0185 

Burlington  Daily  News.. 

....(E) 

7,168 

.04 

.04 

'Burlington  Free  Press... 

...(M) 

11,970 

.06 

.06 

'Rutland  Herald  . 

....(M) 

10,181 

.04 

.04 

tSt,  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
(E) 

8,673 

.0814 

.016 

1  CONNECTICUT— Population,  1.880,681 

II  tBridgeport  Post-Telegram  (EAM) 

46,801 

.14 

.14 

tBridgeport  Post  . 

....(8) 

19,986 

.09 

.09 

Hartford  Courant  . 

....(D) 

89,780 

.06 

.07 

Hartford  Courant  . 

....(8) 

48,600 

.10 

.09 

tHartford  Times  . 

....(E) 

46,638 

.18 

.18 

'Meriden  Record  . 

....(M) 

7,160 

.045 

.086 

tMiddletown  Press  . 

....(E) 

7,787 

.08 

.086 

tNew  Haven  Register... 

..(EAS) 

35,614 

.10 

.09 

'New  London  Day . 

....(E) 

10,785 

.06 

.046 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . 

....(M) 

11.888 

.07 

.06 

Norwalk  Hour  . 

....(E) 

4.968 

.08 

.08 

'Stamford  Advocate  .... 

....(E) 

8,608 

.0876 

.08 

'A.  B.  C.  Statement.  April  1,  1988. 
tOovernroent  Statement,  April  1,  1988. 

buys  three-quarters  of  its  food 
supply  from  other  states.  It  is  the 
biggest  per  capita  market  for 
high  grade  food  specialties  and 
clothes. 

Here,  in  this  territory,  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  population 
lives  in  36  cities  having  30,000  or 
more  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  New  England 
are,  as  a  whole,  educated  and  dis¬ 
criminating  buyers.  A  product  of 
real  worth,  adequately  adver¬ 
tised,  never  fails  to  win  its  place 
here. 

New  England  people,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buying  advertised  com¬ 
modities  which  appeal  to  them, 
cannot  be  reached  except  through 
newspaper  advertising. 

The  newspapers  listed  here  af¬ 
ford  the  necessary  means  of 
communication  with  the  two 
million  people  that  read  these 
dailies  every  day. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get 
to  a  New  Englander.  That  is 
through  his  newspaper. 


oo 
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SOUTHERNERS  PREPARE 
FOR  MEETING 


Reservations  for  White  Sulphur  Springs 

Indicate  Good  Attendance - Dixie 

Newspapers  Report  Good  Business 
for  First  Quarter  of  Year 


The  reservations  being  made  for  the 
21st  annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Xewsiwper  Publishers  Association  to  be 
held  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia, 
July  y,  10  and  11,  indicate,  according  to 
Secretary  Walter  C.  Johnson,  that  the 
attendance  will  be  every  bit  as  large  as 
that  of  the  convention  last  year  and  it 
will  be  no  surprise  if  the  attendance 
shows  an  increase  (tver  previous  years. 
•Many  nieinbers,  in  commenting  on  the 
change  from  Asheville,  say  that  they  are 
glad  to  have  an  t)pi)ortunity  to  see  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  take  their 
vacation  in  combination  with  the  annual 
convention.  Ix'tters  have  also  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  number  of  members  who 
have  not  iK'en  regular  in  their  attendance, 
signifying  that  they  exjiect  to  be  among 
those  present  at  the  West  Virginia  meet¬ 
ing  this  year. 

.•\  publisher  of  a  small  town  paper  has 
suggested  the  following  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  emphasi/ing  that  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  will  prf>ve  of  great 
interest  to  ])ublishers  with  a  circulation 
of  arul  under : 

1.  What  is  the  l>est  method  of  main¬ 
taining  circulation  in  spite  of  com|)etition 
from  large  papers  in  nearby  cities? 

2.  Have  c<»ntests  proved  successful 
with  pajxTs  of  less  than  5, (XX)  circula¬ 
tion?  Have  premiums  been  used  with 
success  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  methiKl  of  getting 
advertisers  on  set  contracts  for  flelinite 
days  of  the  week  throughout  the  year 
and  should  there  be  an  absolute  dead¬ 
line  on  receiving  advertising  copy  the 
night  previous  to  publication? 

The  suggestion  has  l>een  made  that 
the  memlKTship  from  the  state  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Miss¬ 
issippi  and  Alabama  and  p.irts  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  with  the  Kentucky  membership, 
assemble  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  en  route 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  The  idea  is 
that  the  memlxTS  could  assemble  at  Lex¬ 
ington  and  put  in  one  day  seeing  the 
blue  grass.  They  coid<l  schedule  them¬ 
selves  to  arrive  in  Lexington  on  one  of 
the  early  morning  trains,  send  the  entire 
day  in  Lexington,  and  the  Blue  Grass, 
leaving  at  8:40  p.  m.,  »iver  the  C.  &  ()., 
and  reach  White  Sulphur  in  time  for 
breakfast.  The  hotels,  lK)ard  of  com¬ 
merce  and  luncheon  clubs  of  I/exington, 
are  c<K)iKTating  in  this  movement,  and 
have  promised  to  give  the  publishers  a 
real  treat  if  they  st«)p  off  for  at  least  one 
day. 

With  few  exceptions  Southern  daily 
newspapers  and  esiK'cially  memljers  of 
the  S.  N.  1’.  A.  are  showing  splendid  in¬ 
creases  in  volume  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  during  the  first  part  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  as  comiiared  with  the  same 
jK'riod  last  year  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson. 

Members  of  the  association  were  re¬ 
cently  requested  to  advise  the  secretary 
as  to  the  percentage  of  increase  in  local 
national  and  classified  advertising  and 
circulation  for  the  first  three  months  of 
V)23  as  comjiared  with  the  same  p<*riod 
last  year.  The  result  of  this  survey 
proved  conclusively  that  conilitions  could 
not  be  more  favorable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  increases  in  local  and  national 
advertising  and  of  circulation  than  that 
which  is  being  shown  at  the  present  time. 
The  following  reports  will,  therefore, 
bear  out  the  above  statement ; 

Local  Advertising — 44  members  re¬ 
port  gains  as  follows:  Six  from  one  to 
five  per  rent ;  twelve  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent ;  eight,  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent ;  five, 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent;  six,  over 
twenty  p<‘r  cent  increase.  One  reported 
the  same  volume  of  business.  T wo  advised 
a  loss  of  from  one  to  five  per  cent ;  two, 
five  to  ten  per  cent ;  two,  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  One  reported  the  loss  of  twenty 
(ler  cent,  but  explained  that  it  was  due  to  a 
special  edition  and  a  large  volume  of 
political  advertising  carried  during  the 


first  three  months  of  last  year  which  they 
couldn’t  overcome  this  year. 

National  Advertising — 43  members 
reporting  as  follows ;  Gain,  two,  from  1 
to  5  per  cent ;  ten,  from  5  to  15  per  cent ; 
four,  10  to  15  per  cent;  seven,  15  to  20 
per  cent;  twelve  over  20  per  cent.  Loss 
five  from  1  to  5  per  cent ;  one  from  5  to 
10  per  cent;  one  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Classified  Advertising — 21  members 
reporting  as  follows;  Gain,  four  from  1 
to  5  per  cent;  four,  5  to  10  jier  cent ;  one, 
10  to  15  per  cent ;  three,  15  to  20  jx-r  cent ; 
six  over  20  per  cent.  Loss,  one  from  1  to 
5  per  cent;  one  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
and  one  from  15  to  20  jx-r  cent. 

Total  Volume — 16  members  merely 
reported  the  total  without  sejiarating  the 
local,  national  and  classified.  These  six¬ 
teen  reixirted  as  follows;  (iain,  two,  from 
1  to  5  jxir  cent ;  oik  from  5  to  10  jx-r  cent, 
four  from  10  to  15  jK-r  cent ;  three  from  15 
to  20  ]x:r  cent;  five  over  20  per  cent. 
One  reported  an  even  break. 

Circulation  —  Forty-nine  members 
reported  on  daily  circulation  as  follows: 
Gain,  eight  from  1  to  5  jier  cent;  twelve 
from  5  to  10  per  cent ;  eight  from  10  to 
15  per  cent ;  eight  from  15  to  20  per  cent : 
nine  over  20  ixr  cent.  Two  rejxirted  no 
increase  <ir  decrease.  One  rejxjrted  a  loss 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  one  a  loss 
from  10  to  15  ixT  cent. 

On  .Sunday  circul.ition  sixteen  memlxTs 
repi  rted  as  follows:  Gain,  five  from  5  to 
10  ixT  cent;  six  frcjiii  10  to  15  jxt  cent; 
i.iie  from  15  to  20  jxt  cent,  and  one  over 
20  per  cent. 

.\  nuinber  of  reports  were  received 
after  tnese  figures  were  tabulated  and  it 
wa-  noted  that  in  each  instance  the  19 
publishers  report  gains  in  advertising  and 
e  rcululii.n.  None,  however,  seems  to 
h.avi  shown  a  giaatir  increase  than  23 
per  cent  in  national  advertising  and  20 
I  er  cent  in  local  advertising.  The  circula¬ 
tion  Tuiires  vary  all  the  way  from  a 
gain  of  5  jxt  ce  it  to  slightly  over  20  jier 
cent. 

.\  similar  (iiiestionnaire  will  be  sent  out 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1923  for  a  coni- 
piirison  with  the  second  quarter  of  1922 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  more 
general  resi>;inse  than  one  the  oaasion  of 
that  for  the  first  (piarter's  report.  Mem¬ 
bers  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  quite  valuable  and  if  the  S.  X. 
I’.  .'\.  headquarters  ofiice  is  to  be  used  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information  such  as 
that  desired  by  the  memlxTship  it  can 
only  Ix'  supplied  when  the  members  make 
jironipt  rejxirts  when  requested. 

RE  FORESTATION  PLEA  MADE 


President  Asked  to  Spend  $2,000,000 
to  Grow  New  Timber 

The  Hanling  .Administration  was  asked 
to  return  to  the  pre-war  practice  of  an¬ 
nual  appropriations  for  land  tnirchases  in 
the  interest  of  refore'^tation  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  which  called  on  the  President  May 
2.  The  delegation  included  F.llx-rt  H. 
Baker,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  chairman  of  the  forestry  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association ;  R.  S.  Kellogg.  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  National  I'orestry 
Program  Committee:  aiul  Milton  1. 
Maruce  of  Richmond,  representing  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

The  President  was  urged  to  include  in 
the  next  budget  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  to  purchase  lands  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  streams  where  forests  may  be 
grown. 

Renfrew  (Ont.)  Journal  Sold 

The  Renfrew  (Out.)  Journal,  has  been 
sold  by  W.  D.  Samson  to  \V.  R.  Davies, 
proprietor  of  the  Renfrew  Mercury. 

Samson  propo.ses  to  engage  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  in  Western  Canada. 

Davies  is  president  of  the  Canadian 

Weekly  Newspaper  Association. 

Buys  Zillah  (Wash.)  Paper 

D.  W.  Bagshaw,  formerly  publisher  of 
of  the  Jacksonville  fOre.)  Post,  has 

bought  a  paper  at  Zillah,  Wash. 

Texas  Paper  Suspend* 

The  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Daily  F.nterprise 
has  suspended  publication. 


TYPE  BROUGHT  BY  AUTO 
WHEN  GAS  FAILS 


Atlantic  City  Gazette-Review  Gets  Aid 
of  Publishers  in  Nearby  Towns 
When  Explosion  Ties  Up 
Linotypes 


Messengers  in  fast  motor  cars,  trans¬ 
porting  columns  of  lead  slugs  from  one 
city  to  another,  were  responsible  for  the 
publishing  of  Atlantic  City’s  two  daily 
newspapers  on  the  morning  of  May  1. 

An  explosion  in  the  Ixiilers  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Gas  Comiiany’s  generating 
plant  wrecked  the  entire  building,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of  gas 
throughout  the  resort. 

Only  one  linotype  in  the  (iazette-Re- 
view.  operated  by  electricity,  wcmld  be 
able  to  set  tyjx;  during  the  evening,  while 
the  Daily  Press,  the  other  morning 
journal,  was  similarly  cripiiled,  having 
but  live  linotypes  in  action. 

('a))tain  Harry  F.  Smith,  one  of  the 
owners  c»f  the  Gazette- Review,  imme¬ 
diately  wired  daily  and  weekly  news- 
liapers  in  surrounding  cities  re<iuesting 
the  loan  of  their  linotype  equipment  that 
night. 

He  received  favorable  answers  from 
( )cean  Citv,  Pleasant ville,  Fgg  Harbor 
and  I  lamiuoi'toii. 

Insti'iid  of  keeiiiiig  the  entire  composing 
force  working  in  the  central  ofiice.  de¬ 
tails  wci-  sent  to  the  various  cities  in 
.uitonioliiles  with  batches  of  the  early 
copy,  and  uiioii  its  being  set  in  type,  the 
nu'tal  slugs,  still  warm,  were  rushed  to 
the  seashore.  .\dditional  linotypes, 
operated  by  electricity,  were  .secured  at 


one  of  the  leading  beach  front  hotels  and 
the  Atlantic  City  Vocational  School. 

“.And  the  strangest  thing  is  that  the 
columns  of  slugs,  set  on  various  machines, 
some  as  far  distant  as  25  miles  were 
practically  free  from  mistakes.”  said 
Captain  Smith  in  discussing  the  feat  on 
the  following  morning. 

"We  could  scarcely  make  corrections, 
owing  to  the  different  faces  of  agate  type 
used  on  the  machines.’’ 

The  Daily  Press  managed  to  cut  its 
edition  to  sixteen  pages  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  page  of  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions,  set  all  of  its  copy  on  the  five 
availal'.le  machines.  However  it  was 
nece.ssary  to  “make"  all  the  headlines  by 
hand. 


STAFFS  FETE  PUBLISHER 


New  Bedford  Man  Honored  After  Elec¬ 
tion  as  A.  P.  Director 

Beniamin  H.  .Anthony,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bedford  (.Mass.)  Standard  and  the 
b'vening  Mercury,  was  tendered  a  ban- 
<|uet  at  the  New  Bedford  Hotel.  May  1, 
ill  honor  of  his  election  as  a  director 
of  the  .Associated  Press. 

J.  .Maxim  Ry<ler,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  was  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  dinner 
included  besides  Ryder;  .Austin  B. 
Crosliere,  chairman;  b'rnest  b'astwood 
and  Charles  (i.  Duffy. 

Tampico  Tribune  Plant  Burns 

b'iie  on  Mav  2  destroyed  the  jilant  of 
the  Tampico  'rribune.  only  .American 
iiewstiaiier  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  the 
)'.  M.  C.  .A.  building.  Two  tHTSons 
were  killed.  'I'be  loss  was  $600,000. 


The  Detroit  News 

Todw 


295(X)0 

Q&5000 

275000 

265000 

255000 

243000 

253000 

223000 


In  one  year  as  the  chart  above  clearly  shows.  The 
Detroit  News,  both  weekday  and  Sunday,  gained  greatly 
in  circulation.  It  already  had  in  1922,  a  90%  coverage 
of  the  Detroit  field.  Today  The  News  reaches  practi¬ 
cally  every  home  in  the  city  and  surrounding  territory, 
making  it  possible  to  cover  all  Detroit  at  one  rate  with 
one  newspaper. 


March  This  Year  and  Last 


Detroit  News  week  day  net  paid 
average  circulation  for  March. 


1923 

1922 


285,425 

225.629 


Increase .  59,796 


Detroit  News  Sunday  net  paid 
average  circulation  for  March. 


1923 

1922 


269,937 

247,355 


Increase .  22,582 

The  (Sunday  News  Is  surpassed  only  by  its  weekly 
issues  in  circulation  and  is  constantly  gaining;,  bidding 
fair  to  equal  the  weekday  News  shortly. 

The  Detroit  News 

Greatest  Circulation  in  Michigan 
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CONNECTICUT  ADOPTS 
CODE  OF  ETHICS 

Eilitorial  Association  Pledges  Itself  to 
Extend  Full  Support  to  En¬ 
forcement  of  Laws  of  State 
and  Nation 


A  feature  of  the  Spring  meetine  of 
the  Connecticut  Flditorial  Association  at 
Hartford.  April  21.  was  the  unanimous 
adoptifui  l»y  the  association  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Code  of  Ethics: 

‘‘Whereas,  we  believe  in  Journalism  as 
an  honorable  profession,  and  recognizing 
the  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
Commonwealth,  we  do  hereby  establish 
the  following  Code  of  Ethics  for  govern- 
mint  of  professional  practice  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association.  * 

"To  use  every  endeavor  to  elevate  the 
standards  t>f  journalism,  and  to  so  con¬ 
duct  our  own  papers  that  competitors 
may  find  it  wise,  profitable  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  happiness  to  emulate  our  ex¬ 
ample. 

"To  strive  for  no  success  that  is  not 
founded  upon  the  highest  conception  of 
justice  and  morality. 

‘‘To  extend  whole-hearteil  encourage¬ 
ment  through  our  news  and  editorial 
columns  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

“To  adhere  to  our  established  rates, 
thereby  giving  all  a  ‘square  deal.’ 

“To  give  cre<lit.  wherever  possible,  for 
matter  copied  from  other  publications. 

“Not  to  speak  disparagingly  through 
editorial  or  news  columns  of  contem¬ 
poraneous  papers  or  editors. 

“To  discourage  the  growing  evil  of 
the  spacc-grafter  by  every  legitimate 
means. 

“To  investigate  all  (|uestion.able  adver¬ 
tising  offered,  and  rcfu.se  space  to  mis¬ 
leading,  dishonest  or  illegitimate  ad¬ 
vertisements:  particularlv  to  those  which 
offer  to  send  things  ‘free’  and  collect 
on  delivery  through  the  post  ofiicc. 

■‘To  resolve  to  perfitrm  every  duty 
incumlxnt  upon  us  as  meml>ers  of  this 
association,  aiul  to  accept  no  office  or 
duty  unless  with  the  full  determination 
to  do  our  best  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
imposed. 

‘In  dealing  with  our  fellow  members 
and  competitors  to  endeavor  to  put  into 
practice  so  far  as  humanly  possible  the 
precepts  of  the  Golden  Rule,  thereby 
cementing  the  ties  of  fellowship  and  co¬ 
operation  that  should  exist  between 
members  of  this  body." 

The  cmle  was  largely  the  suggestion 
of  President  O.  S.  h'reeinan.  It  was 
in  agreement  with  the  a«Idress  at  the 
meeting  by  Mayor  Alfred  N.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  of  Stamford,, publi.sher  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  Review  and  the  Darien  Review, 
who  pleaded  for  more  truth  and  fairness 
in  newspaper  practice. 

Eight  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  association :  .Mfred  N.  Phillips. 
Stamford  and  Darien  Review;  E>ic 
Knivdit,  Darien  Review;  Irving  E. 
Manchester,  Clarence  Durand  and 
Robert  E.  .A.  Doherty,  W’insted  Times; 
Foster  1..  I’urgcss  and  Harold  F.  Bur¬ 
gess,  M(K)sup  Journal ;  C.  Clinton  Ben¬ 
nett.  VV'cstportcr-I  lerald. 

The  dav  being  the  thirty-eighth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  marriage  of  President 
Freeman,  the  association  presented  him 
and  Mrs.  F'reeman  with  a  handsome 
set  of  cold  tea  glasses  and  a  vase  with 
flowers. 

WORLD  SERVICE  ENTERTAINS 

Host  to  Group  of  Editor*  During 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  of  con¬ 
vention  wtrk  was  the  luncheon  given 
by  the  New  York  World  News  Ser¬ 
vice  to  a  uumlier  of  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  Manhattan  Club  on 
Wednesday.  Among  the  guests  were  W. 
T.  Anderson,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph; 
Marcellus  Foster,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle:  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
(.\rk.)  Gazette:  Curtis  B.  Johnson, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel;  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  New  Orleans  (I-a.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Frank  McDonald,  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald  and  Journal;  C.  P.  J. 


•Mooney,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- 
Appeal,  and  F.  C.  Withers,  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  executive  editor  of  the  World, 
presided  and  there  was  a  discussion  of 
news  projects,  particularly  developing  in 
the  South,  in  which  the  W'orld  and  pub- 
li.shers  and  editors  in  that  section  are 
mutually  interested. 

TEXAN  SENT  TO  JAIL  ON 
NEWSPAPER  STORY 


Legislature  Commits  Man  Charging 
Corruption,  Refusing  to  Accept 
Affidavit  Denying  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light’s  Version 


For  once,  a  Texas  Legislature  has 
sought  to  punish  an  alleged  defamer  of 
its  member.ship,  rather  than  the  reporter 
who  recorded  the  public  speech  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  the  newspaper  which  gave  the 
legislators  information  of  the  purported 
attack.  The  nevvspiiper  report  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  preference  to  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment,  as  the  true  record  of  the  speech. 

The  legislature  has  imprisoned  Hull 
Youngblood,  San  Antonio  l)usiness  man, 
for  refusing  to  testify  IxTore  a  joint 
legislative  committee  investigating  his 
charges  of  brilK-ry,  and  corruption  in  the 
Legislature  as  a  whole,  his  reference  to 
memlx-rs  as  “rabbit  chasers  and  hill-bil¬ 
lies,’’  and  his  declaration  that  all  a  large 
concern  had  to  do  was  to  “plank  the 
money  down  on  the  h;irrel-hcad  and  the 
dogs  would  lap  it  up  and  go  away.”  The 
statements  were  made  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Antvmio  Salesmanship  Club, 
and  the  rejiort  in  the  San  Antonio  Light 
was  made  the  Imsis  of  the  investigation. 

M.  C.  Young,  the  rejKvrter  who  wrote 
the  story:  John  Oline,  city  editor  of  the 
Light,  and  «>thers  connected  with  the 
paper  testilied.  YoungbbKxl  did  not  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  rei>ort,  it  was  testified, 
except  that,  after  he  learned  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  alxuit  to  lx-  made,  he  went  to 
the  Light  office  ,and  asserted  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  “money  on  the  barrel-head”  was 
concerning  lobbyists  and  not  members. 

Youi'gblood  declined  to  testify.  The 
directors  of  the  Salesm.anship  Club  pre¬ 
pared  a  statenx'ut  of  his  remarks  but  the 
Legislature  accepted  the  newsixiper  re¬ 
port. 

Youngblood  prepared  an  affidavit  after 
he  was  committed  to  jail  for  contempt, 
but  the  investigating  committee  rehised  to 
accept  it,  holding  he  would  have  to  ap- 
ixar  in  per.son.  Youngbloo<l  spent  one 
night  in  jail,  and  was  released  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Hamilton  on  $1,000  temporary 
bond,  pending  a  hearing. 

Yoiuigblood,  director  of  a  structural 
steel  concern,  was  in  Austin  during  the 
regular  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
secured  passage  of  a  far-reaching  fire  es¬ 
cape  l.'tvv,  requiring  the  use  of  fire  escapes 
of  certain  dimensions.  His  firm  has  a 
patented  fire  escape. 


White  Buys  Vista  Banner 

Paul  Weiss,  owner  of  the  Rio  Vista 
(Cal.)  lianncT,  has  sold  his  interests  to 
Howard  White,  of  San  Jose. 


Baltimore 

Now  Seventh  City 

Such  has  been  its  growth 
since  1920  that  Baltimore  is  now 
rated  as  the  seventh  largest  city 
of  the  country  (recent  Census 
Bureau  announcement),  with  an 
estimated  population  of  773,850. 

Most  assuredly,  here  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  great  fertility.  When 
you  arc  ready  to  try  it  out, 
remember  that 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THCdlil^SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Rhode  Island 

As  a  Market  for 

Automotive  Products 

Last  year  there  were  67,921;  motor  vehicles  reg¬ 
istered  in  Rhode  Island.  This  means  that  there 
are  over  67,000  motor  owners  in  an  area  of  i,o;;o 
square  miles,  with  Providence  as  a  trading  center. 

There  are  approximately  i;?7,ooo  families  in  the 
State,  or  AN  AVERAGE  OF  A  MOTOR  CAR 
TO  PRACTICALLY  EVERY  O  T  II  E  R 
FAMILY. 

Two  hundred  accessory  and  supply  dealers  and 
four  jobbers  supply  this  productive  market.  These 
dealers  know  the  value  of  advertising  in  The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  The  Evening  Bulletin  and  are 
always  willing  to  co-operate  with  National  advertis¬ 
ers  who  use  these  newspapers. 

Manufacturers  and  distributers  of  automobile  ac¬ 
cessories  and  supplies  can  reach  practically  every 
automobile  owner  in  Rhode  Island  through  these 
great  and  influential  newspapers. 

Ihe  Providence  journal 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 
and 

Ihe  Evening  Bulletin 

because  of  their  great  reader  influence,  are  most  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  mediums.  There  are  few  worth¬ 
while  homes  in  the  State  where  one  or  the  other  is 
not  read. 

National  advertisers  may  now  buy  space  in  the 
week-day  issues  of  'I'he  Providence  journal  and  'Phe 
Evening  Bulletin  ar  a  special  combination  rate,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  cover  this  prosperous  community  at 
the  least  possible  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

San  Francisco 


CHICAGO 


Los  Angeles 
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EXAMINER  ASKS  CURB 
ON  TYPOTHETAE 


Report  to  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Urges  Order  Requiring  Associa- 
^  tion  to  End  Alleged  Coercive 
I  Methods 


The  United  Typothetae  of  America, 
through  its  attorney,  Chester  A.  Legg,  put 
in  its  final  defense  of  its  standard  price 
list  and  cost  finding  system  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  on  April  30.  Warren  R.  Choate, 
trial  examiner,  has  recommended  that 
an  order  be  entered  requiring  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  cease  and  desist  from  using  busi¬ 
ness  methods  alleged  to  be  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  standardizing  prices  of  printing 
throughout  the  United  States,  suppress¬ 
ing  competition,  and  creating  a  monopoly. 

A  list  of  contributors  to  the  educational 
fund  was  published  and,  the  complaint 
alleged,  printers  were  presented  with  an 
opportunity  to  discriminate  against  those 
engaging  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
printers’  supplies  who  did  not  contribute. 

About  5, 000  i>rinters  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  members  of  the 
Typothet.T,  and  it  is  variously  estimatwl 
tliat  the  organization  controls  from  .SO  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  printing  done  in  the 
Umte<l  States  or,  of  an  approximate  to¬ 
tal  of  $8(X),(K)0.0(X1  in  printing  done  per 
annum,  from  $400,000,000  to  $.S00.000,000 
is  done  by  members  of  the  Typothetse. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  Typotheta; 
as  a  trade  association  is  unlawful,  said 
I.  E.  I-ambert,  in  presenting  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  argument.  But  the  test  of  the 
activities  of  a  trade  association,  and  such 
as  the  U.  T.  A.,  is  more  severe  than  the 
tc.st  applied  to  individual  acts,  he  argued, 
lie  added: 

“There  i.s  a  potency  in  numbers,  either  for 
Rood  or  evil,  which  causes  the  law  to  follow 
with  extreme  care  any  associated  action  which 
may  affect  competition.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  an  aRrcemcnt  amonR  any  substantial 
numl)ers  of  sellers,  arbitrarily  fixitiR  prices, 
which  is  not  in  violation  of  the  law;  whether 
or  not  the  prices  fixed  by  such  agreement  or 
combination  are  reasonable  is  wholly  imma¬ 
terial.  In  any  price-fixing  agreement,  the  re¬ 
straint  on  price  competiti<m  is  conn>letc  and 
therefore  unlawful.*’ 

The  commission’s  case  against  the 
Typothet.-c  and  the  Government’s  former 
case  against  the  American  Column  & 
Lumber  Company,  involving  the  practices 
of  the  .\merican  Hardwood  Manufa''tur- 
ers’  Association  are  analogous  in  l.am- 
Ix'rt’s  opinion,  but  the  lumber  manufac¬ 
turers’  organization  was  not  nearly  so 
bold  as  the  Typotheta;  in  its  methods 
relative  to  fixing  of  prices,  he  asserted. 
The  Supreme  Court  condemnc<l  the  price¬ 
fixing  scheme  of  the  lumber  association, 
but  the  keynote  of  the  printers’  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  same  according  to  Lambert, 
who  said  : 

’if  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
practices  of  an  association  are  unlawful, 
as  it  did  in  the  hardwood  case,  when  such 
practices  are  similar  to  the  methods  used 
i)y  the  United  Typothet.x  of  America, 
only  not  so  bold  .and  brazen,  nor  so  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  trust  laws — then,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  it  is  very  charitable,  to 
say  the  least,  for  this  commission  to  h'dJ 
that  the  Typothet.a;  have  practiced  unfair 
methods  of  competition.” 

Extracts  from  the  as.sociation’s  bnlle- 
tin,  the  official  publication  of  the  U.  T. 
A.,  were  read  from  the  record  by  I.am- 
bert  with  intent  to  show’  that  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  cost  finding  system  and  standard 
price  list,  or,  as  the  latter  is  now  called, 
standard  guide,  have  resulted  in  establish¬ 
ing  practically  uniform  prices  for  tirint- 
ing  done  by  the  organization’s  member¬ 
ship  throughout  the  country. 

The  Typothetae  contends  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pressure  upon  members  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  adopt  its  methods  of  doing 
business,  there  is  absolutely  no  legal  lia¬ 
bility  for  urging  or  soliciting  their  gen¬ 
eral  introduction  throughout  the  trade. 
To  sustain  this  point,  said  .Attorney  Legg, 
evidence  had  been  intrfxluced  again  and 
again  to  show  that  it  had  never  attempted 
to  force  the  adoption  of  these  methods, 
and  furthermore  had  no  power  to  do  so. 
I.egg  continued : 

“The  U.  T.  A.  is  carrying  a  great  work 
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among  printers  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  even  among  foreign  countries.  The 
counsel  for  the  cotnniiHsion  has  endeavored 
throughout  the  hearings,  extemling  from  the 
time  when  the  case  started  in  Chicago,  April  a 
year  ago,  until  close  of  the  case  for  the  com¬ 
mission  in  New  York  last  June,  to  ‘paint*  the 
resjwndent  association  as  existing  solely  for  the 
purjKise  of  installing  cost  fin<ling  systems,  cir¬ 
culating  the  standard  guide  and,  in  general, 
to  leave  the  impression  u|H>n  the  commission 
that  the  sole  function  of  the  association  is  to 
maintain  and  carry  on  what  he  contended  to 
be  solely  a  ‘price  fixing*  or  ‘price  standardiza¬ 
tion*  campaign.* 

“The  evidence  in  the  record  show's,  however, 
that  the  so  misdescribed  activities,  while  im- 
(Kirtant  and  basic,  yet  are  by  no  means  the 
most  prominent  of  the  educational  activities  of 
the  association.  It  was  shown  that  the  U.  T.  A. 
is  simply  a  great  university  for  printers  and 
those  who  contemplate  entering  the  industry, 
with  many  courses  of  instruction  carried  on 
through  c(»rresj>ondence,  through  attendance  at 
classes,  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  was 
shown  that  facilities  were  provided  for  in¬ 
struction  not  only  of  those  in  the  executive 
liranch  of  the  industry,  but  in  all  of  the  crafts¬ 
men  lines  as  well. 

“It  was  shown  further  that  the  association 
was  tied  up  in  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  with  the  trade  schools, 
and  with  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country.  All  of  this  work  was  inspired  by  the 
vision  to  make  the  printing  industry  of  the 
nation  an  intelligent  and  responsible  industry, 
“and  one  which  would  maintain  and  promote 
those  ideals  which  always  have  l>ecn  a  part  of 
the  printing  industry. 

“The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  this 
work  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
II.  T.  A.  and  that  this  is  the  inspiration  which 
induces  its  5,000  or  more  meml>ers  to  contribute 
of  their  time  and  nn  ney  to  maintain  and  pro¬ 
mote  it.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
organizations  in  other  industries  with  which  all 
are  more  or  less  familiar,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  to  fix  prices  and  control  production, 
or  engage  in  other  unlawful  practices.** 


AD  AGENCIES  EXHIBIT 


Novel  Exposition  Held  in  Chicago  for 
Two  Days 

(By  Telegraph  to  Kditos  &  I^slisiics) 

Chicago,  May  3. — An  advertising 
agencies  ex|K>sition  was  held  in  the 
Cameo  Room  of  the  Morrison  Hotel 
lure,  May  3-4,  umier  the  auspices  of  the 
.\dvertising  Council  of  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce.  The  agencies  co¬ 
operated  in  making  it  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  illuminating  exhibit  of  advertis¬ 
ing  activities  every  staged  in  this  cty. 
Prominent  agency  men,  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  were  among  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  noonday  luncheons.  The  exhibits 
opened  each  day  at  11  a.  m.  and  closed 
at  5  p.  m.  The  roster  of  exhibitors  in¬ 
cluded  George  Batten,  Inc.;  Bcllamy- 
Neff  Company;  Benson,  Gamble  &  Sla¬ 
ton  ;  E.  H.  Clarke  .\dvcrtising  .-Xgcncy ; 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.;  AllKrt  Frank  & 
Co.;  Grcen-Fulton-Cunningb.-im  Com¬ 
pany;  Henri,  Hurst  &  McIXinald ;  Hoops 
Advertising  Company;  Arnold  Joerns, 
Inc.;  Johnson,  Read  &  Co.;  Mitchcll- 
Faust  Advertising  Company;  Charles  F. 
W.  Nichols  Company ;  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Company;  Snitzler- Warner  Com- 
jviny ;  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company ; 
Williams  &  Cunningham. 

O.  H.  Blackman,  of  New  York,  was 
the  princiiwl  speaker  at  the  luncheon  on 
May  3.  He  told  of  the  opportunities  of 
advertising  t<xlay.  The  entertainment  in¬ 
cluded  siiecial  musical  numbers  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Coon,  who  have  played 
and  sung  for  the  council  on  previous  oc¬ 
casions.  .\mong  the  speakers  May  4 
were  John  Benson,  President  of  the 


American  Association  of  Advertising 
.\gencics,  whose  theme  was  “Our  First 
Obligation  Is  to  Serve  Advertising,” 
and  Merle  Sidener,  of  Indianapolis,  on 
“Advertising  Analyzed — V\hat  It  Is  and 
Why.” 


A,  N.  P.  A,  TO  WITHDRAW 


Second  CUm  Pottage  Committee  Will 
Quit  American  Conference 

It  has  just  been  learned  that  the 
.\mcrican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  its  .'innual  meeting  in  New 
York  last  week,  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

Rksoi.vki),  That  the  Committee  on 
Second  (.'lass  Postage  is  hereby  instructed 
to  witlulraw  from  memlK'rsbip  iu  the 
.\mericau  Publishers’  Conference  and 
that  the  committee’s  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  association  lie  coralncted  in  the 
n.'une  of  the  association. 


Pulp  Mill  Close,  Down 

The  pulp  mill  at  the  Algonquin  Paper 
Corporation  plant  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
closed,  April  26,  and  work  in  producing 
ground  pulp  will  be  suspended  a  month 
until  the  ixqH'r  mill  construction  has  been 
complctecl  and  the  machinery  installed 
for  output  of  newsprint. 


Tampa  Sunday  Citizen  Failure 

With  susix’usion  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Sunday  Citizen,  Frank  Hill,  eelitor  and 
largest  stockholder,  announces  that 
creditors  will  be  paid  between  10  and 
15  cents  on  the  dollar. 


Strike  in  World  Paper  Mill 

Strike  of  100  employes  in  tlie  paper 
plant  of  the  St.  George  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  owned  by  the  New 
York  World  and  furnishing  paper  to 
both  the  Norwalk  Hour  and  South  Nor¬ 
walk  Kvening  Sentinel,  as  well  as  .some 
20  other  ncwspap<’rs  in  that  section,  has 
practically  caused  a  cessation  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  employes  demand  a  2()  per 
cent  wage  increase.  Curtailment  of  the 
jiapcr  supplv  has  rernlted  in  a  cut  in 
size  of  the  Norwalk  Hour. 


Strike  Assessments  Reduced 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Typographical  L'tiion  announced  a  re¬ 
duction  from  5  per  cent  to  3  per  cent 
in  strike  assessments,  beginning  the  first 
financial  week  in  February.  This  is  made 
IKissihle  by  reilucing  the  iK-nefits  to  those 
on  strike  anti  lopping  appreliticcs  off  the 
list  entirely. 


Texas  Wage  Scale  Averages 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  League  has 
compiled  the  wage  scale  averages  of 
Texas  daily  newspapers,  as  follows: 
Floormen,  $.12.50;  makeup,  $35;  machine 
men,  $.15  to  $37. .50 ;  foremen,  $40 ;  press¬ 
men,  $25;  helixTS,  $12  to  $15.  All  shojis 
are  working  48  hours  with  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime. 


Welcome  to  Our  City! 

Cincinnati  has  a  very  practical  welcome  for  those  who 
have  goods  or  services  to  sell  in  her  market.  The 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  are  stable  because 
the  market  in  which  she  sells  her  six  hundred  million 
dollars’  worth  of  manufactured  products  yearly  is  world¬ 
wide,  while  eighty-five  per  cent  of  her  population  are 
native-born.  Owing  much  of  their  own  prosperity  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  Cincinnatians  believe  in  advertising  and  they 
believe  advertising  when  they  see  it  in  their  favorite  home 
paper,  the  Times-Star. 

The  proof?  For  fifteen  consecutive  years  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  used  the  Times-Star  to  secure 
and  hold  distribution  in  this  territory.  Many  of  them 
use  it  exclusively.  Never  once,  during  this  long  period, 
have*  they  failed  to  place  more  display  advertising  in 
its  columns  than  in  any  other  Cincinnati  paper.  For  a 
decade  and  a  half  this  annual  excess  has  averaged  28% 
over  the  second  paper.  Last  year  they  placed  in  the 
Times-Star 

10,459,407  Lines  of 
Display  Advertising 


Printer  Gets  $72  Award 

William  Stceh,  an  employe  of  the 
South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  a  printer  for  41  years,  is  the  first 
Fairfield  County  man  to  receive  comiien- 
sation  under  the  Connecticut  law  for  lead 
poisoning  contracted  in  a  newspaper 
office.  Steel)  was  awarded  $72. 


Printers  Would  Own  Bank 

A  h.ank  controlled  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  is  being  advocated 
by  Boston  Local  13.  It  is  expected  that 
the  union  will  submit  a  resolution  at  the 
next  International  Typograi)hical  Union 
convention  and  siilmiit  the  plan  to  the 
members  for  referendum. 


Paper  Company  Raises  Wages 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  pajer  manufac¬ 
turers,  have  announced  a  flat  wage  raise 
of  five  cents  an  hour  to  all  employees  in 
their  paper  and  pulp  mills  at  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  effective  May  6. 


More  than  two  million  lines  of  this  were  national  adver¬ 
tising — practically  the  amount  of  lineage  by  which  the 
Times-Star  exceeded  the  total  display  lineage,  both  local 
and  national,  of  the  second  paper.  Four  million  lines  of 
it  were  local  clothing  and  department  store  advertising, 
a  large  volume  in  itself,  yet  less  than  the  lineage  by 
which  the  Times-Star  exceeded  the  total  national  and 
local  advertising  of  the  second  paper. 

Because  the  Cincinnati  market  can  be  reached  and  dom¬ 
inated  by  this  one  paper  alone,  it  is  an  unusually  attractive 
field  for  profitable  and  economical  merchandising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Analytical  market  information  applicable  to  your 
proposition  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

aNCINNffl  HMES-S™ 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT.  Pubtiaher  C.  H.  REMBOLD.  Manager 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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ARE  THEY  NEWS  OR  FILMS?  jurious  to  his  practice  and  reputation, 
_  Robert  A.  Uuhler,  attorney,  brought  suit 

Freedom  of  Pre..  Invoked  in  Fight  ^ 

M  c-i  W  ayne  Federation  of  Labor  and 


Over  New*  Film* 


the  owners  and  operators  of  the  publica- 


The  constitutional  question  of  whether  tion  for  $75,000  damages.  Grievance  corn¬ 
er  not  news  lilms,  as  shown  by  the  m'Rees  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Bar  Associa- 
Pathe  Exchange  in  moving  picture  thea-  tion^  appointed  on  two  occasions  to  in- 
tres  throughout  the  country,  come  under  vestigate  charges  that  Buhlcr  had  exacted 
the  New  York  State  Censorship  law  was  exorbitant  fees  from  clients  have  failed 
argued  April  27,  ^fo^.  the  Court  of  »<>  reiwrt  their  hndings. 

Appeals  at  Albany.  The  showing  of  “ 

movie  bathing  beauties  on  the  beach  at  SUIT  OVER  NAME  OF  PAPER 

Atlantic  City  was  the  cause  of  the  State  - 

Board  of  Censors  insisting  on  the  right  Oregon  Publisher  Take*  Row  to  Court; 
to  examine  news  reels.  n  .l  •  o  j  ir-  u 

Frederick  R.  Coudert,  appearing  for  Portland  Field 

the  Pathe  Exchange,  argued  that  the  Complaint  has  been  filed  in  Circuit 


Frederick  R.  Coudert,  appearing  for  Portland  Field 

the  Pathe  Exchange,  argued  that  the  Complaint  has  been  filed  in  Circuit 
freedom  of  the  press  was  being  violated.  C  ourt  at  PortUand,  Ore.,  by  the  Western 
as  the  pictures  are  reproductions  of  actual  Publishing  Company  of  Astoria,  against 
news  events  as  they  occur  and  comprise  a  the  Northman  Publishing  Company  of 
publication  of  news  in  the  s;imc  manner  Portland.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  for 
as  a  newspaper.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen-  some  time  it  has  been  publishing  the 
eral  Arthur  E.  Rose,  representing  the  Western  .American  at  Astoria,  and  tliat 
Censorship  commission,  contended  that  on  October  1,  1922,  the  defendant  changed 
the  law  is  a  regul.ation  of  public  exhibi-  the  name  of  its  paper  from  the  North- 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  morals  and  man  to  the  Western  American, 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  that  films  In  December,  1922,  the  .Astoria  con- 
of  actual  occurrences  may  violate  the  cent  sought  to  move  its  publication  office 
statute  as  well  as  posed  pictures.  to  Portland,  and  application  for  a  per- 

-  mit  to  use  the  mails  there  was  denied 

AWARD  FOR  KIDNAPED  EDITOR  "»  Rrounds  that  Portland  alre.idy  had 

a  i>aper  of  the  .same  name.  The  plaintiff 
concern  seeks  an  injunction  restraining 
Former  Texan  Get*  $50  for  Attack  the  Northman  Publishing  Company  from 
During  Martial  Law  using  the  name  Western  American  for 

G.  V.  Sanders,  former  editor  of  the  publiiatiom _ _ 

Houston  Press,  was  awardc<l  damages  in  nnairv  vr»xir  ri  rvr'KTiv 

the  sum  of  $50  against  Colonel  Billie  “OND  VOTE  BLOCKED 

Mayfield  and  others  for  the  attempted  - 

kidnaping  of  Sanders  in  Houston  during  Omi**ion  of  Notice  Calling  Meeting 
the  reign  of  nrartial  law  at  Galveston.  premont  Neb.  Plan 

Sanders  is  now  editor  of  a  Memphis 

papiT.  His  suit  was  for  $10,000.  The  Fremont  (NA.)  Tribune  admits. 


Halt*  Fremont  Neb.  Plan 

The  Fremont  (Neb.)  Tribune  admits. 


The  Texas  court  held  that  acquittal  of  in  a  lengthy  editorial,  that  an  error  in 
Mayfield  and  associates  by  a  court-mar-  its  printing  plant  was  responsible  for  the 
tial,  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  kid-  “knocking  out”  of  the  auditorium  propo- 
nap  Sanders  and  take  him  to  the  martial  sition.  The  Tribune  makes  an  offer  to 
law  zone,  was  not  a  bar  to  the  recovery  the  city  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred 


of  damages. 


in  the  calling  of  the  meeting  to  vote  on 


Appeal  was  taken  by  Mayfield  to  the  the  bond  issue  and  for  the  calling  of 


Court  of  Civil  Appeals. 


Kel*o  Editor  Fined  for  Libel 


another  meeting.  This  offer  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  error  was  made  by  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  card  from  the  files  in  the 


J.  H.  Pittman,  publisher  of  thd  Cow-  makinip  room,  calling  for  the  printing 
litz  County  News  at  Kelso,  Wash.,  was  of  the  notice  on  Monday.  The  notice 
found  guilty  of  criminal  libel  in  a  Justice’s  did  not  go  in  on  Monday,  but  was 
court  April  15,  and  was  fined  $25  and  sen-  printed  on  Tuesday.  Under  the  law,  it 
tenc^  to  one  day  in  jail.  The  complaint  was  necessary  for  the  notice  to  appear 
was  made  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Veatch,  who  al-  on  the  same  day  each  week, 
leges  libel  in  an  article  in  the  News  re-  - 


ferring  to  Dr.  Veatch’s  work  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Kelso  Qub.  Mr.  Pittman  has 
appealed  the  decision. 


Defend*  $100,000  Libel  Suit 

.Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  editor 
and  puhlislur  of  the  Winchester  (Va.) 
Star,  was  in  Richmond  last  week  ar¬ 
ranging  his  defense  in  a  $100,000  lil)cl 


Fal*e  New*  I**ue  in  Ontario  ranging  his  defense  in  a  $100,000  lil)cl 

The  Ontario  Superior  Court  will  soon  Miit  which  the  V  irginia  Highway  C  oii- 
be  called  upon  to  decide  what  constitutes  tractors  .Ass.viatmn  .nstitutH  against 
an  offence  under  the  criminal  code  pro-  J'''’ , 

visions  for  penalizing  those  who  publish  charges  it  was  lilndcd  by  an 

fal«.  new«  tilolv  to  ininre  nnhiir  interests,  article  III  the  Star  questioning  the  mo- 


false  news  likely  to  injure  public  interests.  n  me  ,.r  qiiesi.oning  me  mo- 

The  case  arises  through  publication  of  an  contractors  in  effecting  an 

article  in  a  labor  pai^r  urging  organized  organization  ammig  themselves. 


workers  in  certain  lines  to  keep  away 

from  the  town  of  Peterlioro,  Ont.  There  C.  A.  Arthur  Sue*  New  York  Tribune 


is  only  one  precedent  for  the  action  in  c  hester  A.  Arthur,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
Canadian  jurisprudence.  the  former  President,  has  filed  suit  for 

- $25,000  libel  against  the  New  York 

Libel  Verdict  Appealed  Tribune  in  connection  with  a  news  item 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  l>rinted  .April  2  under  the  heading. 

An  appeal  has  been  entered  by  Stanley  “$15,0(10  Is  Raised  Here  to  Drive  the 
Mills  Company,  Limited,  Hamilton  de-  British  Out  of  Irelaml.”  Arthur  claims 
partment  store  owners,  m  the  libel  action  his  motives  were  misinterpreted,  and  that 
brought  against  them  by  Miss  Garland,  he  merely  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
a  former  employe,  who  claimed  damage  reconcile  the  Irish  factions. 

for  certain  statements  appearing  in  the _ 

company’s  advert isi^ents  in  Hamilton  ,25,000 

newspapers.  The  plaintiff  was  awarded 

$1,500  damages  by  a  judge  and  jury.  The  I-ake  Worth  Publishing  Corn- 


Libel  Verdict  Appealed 


a«vcrus™is  .1.  ...rnmiun  Paper  Sued  for  $25,000 

newspapers.  The  plaintiff  was  awarded 

$1,500  damages  by  a  judge  and  jury.  The  I-ake  Worth  Publishing  Com- 

—  -  - -  iwny,  publishing  the  I^ke  Worth 

Appeal  Again*t  d>aper  Fail*  <•*''?■)  iias  Itcen  named  de- 

fendant  in  a  $25,000  suit  entered  by 
The  Birmingham  News  Company  won  Attorney  C.  L.  McCoy.  The  action  is 
a  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  when  said  to  be  based  on  statements  made  bv 
judgment  of  the  Jefferson  County  Cir-  the  Herald  April  11,  in  which  the  at- 
cuit  Court  for  the  News  in  the  suit  of  torney  “is  charged  with  error  and  neg- 
Calvin  V.  Chandler,  was  affirmed.  Chand-  lect  in  preparing  certain  ordinances 
ler  asked  $3,(X)0  damages  for  alleged  libeL  relative  to  the  sewer  bond  issue,”  there- 
-  by  causing  delay  in  action  on  the  bonds. 


Ft.  Wayne  Labor  Weekly  Sued 

Charging  that  the  Friday  Evening  Post, 
Fort  VVayne,  Ind.,  weekly  published  in 
the  interest  of  labor,  printed  articles  in- 


Pacific  Coa*t  Paper  Sold 

C.  C.  5scott  has  purchased  the  Tenini 
(Wash.)  News  from  E.  E.  Zenner. 


In  Homes  Like  This 


Where  Japanese  culture  is  blended  with  the  customs 
and  habits  of  America. 
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is  the  favorite  newspaper.  The  Jiji  commands  the  re¬ 
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is  chiefly  among  the  leaders  of  Japan’s  social,  commercial 
and  political  life.  They  are  the  men,  and  their  wives 
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That  is  why  the  Jiji’s  readers  are  the  best  customers  of 
imported  goods  in  Japan. 

For  reliable  market  information  address: 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUREAU 
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7n  Japan,  the  Buyers  Read  THE  JIJT 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


^HE  Oklahoma  Press  Association  will 
^  hold  its  annual  Si)rinK  meeting  in  Dun¬ 
can  May  11-12-13.  The  business  sessions 
will  he  held  h'riday  and  Saturday,  leav¬ 
ing  Sunday  for  a  trip  to  Lawton  and  to 
the  home  for  editors  at  Medicine  Park. 

The  Oregon  State  ICditorial  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Hood  River  July  13.  One  of  the  events 
will  be  an  ascent  of  Mt.  Hood,  arrange¬ 
ments  for  which  arc  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  American  Legion  jxist. 

The  Tri-State  Poster  Advertising  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Springlield,  Mo.,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  two-day  convention  elected  J.  H. 
Brinkmcycr  of  St.  Ixniis  as  president  and 
R.  K.  Hinkson  of  To])cka,  secretary. 

The  Technical  Publicity  Association, 
Inc.,  will  have  a  “last  night  of  the  sea¬ 
son’’  entertainment  at  the  kol)ert  Treat 
Hotel  in  Newark.  X.  J.,  May  11,  l)egin- 
ning  at  9  P.  M. 

The  Contra  Costa  Press  Association 
has  elected  as  its  president  George  Ryan 
of  the  Richmond  (Cal.)  Terminal. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California,  at  Los 
Angeles,  recently  organized,  put  on  very 
successfully  an  advertising  exposition  for 
several  days,  beginning  April  18.  It  was 
participated  in  by  twenty-five  Los  An¬ 
geles  stores,  and  a  fashion  show  held  in 
connection.  The  club  is  made  up  of 
students  who  have  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  various  student  pub¬ 
lications  at  the  University. 

The  Seventh  District  Republican  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association  of  Kansas,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  im-eting  at  Kinsley,  elected  Pete 
McKechnie,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Kin.iley  Mercury,  president.  Paul  Pal¬ 
mer  of  the  Kingman  Journal  was  made 
vice-presideiit  and  George  Pease  of  the 
Pratt  Republican,  secretary.  Senator 
Arthur  CapiK’r  was  a  six'aker. 

The  Florida  State  Press  Association 
will  meet  May  11-12,  at  Tallahassee. 
One  of  the  entertainment  features  will 
be  a  gridiron  dinner  at  the  h'lorida  State 
College  for  Women.  Gc“orge  Hosmer  of 
the  Fort  Myers  Press  will  discuss  the 
proposition  of  securing  a  full-time  ixiid 
secretary  for  the  association.  Officers 
for  1923,  include;  president,  J.  IC  Worth¬ 
ington,  I^ke  Wales  Highlander; 
vice-president,  Edward  Taylor,  Miami 
Herald ;  second  vice-president,  Gail 
Binkley,  Pensacola;  treasurer.  Miss 
Ruby  Echia  Pierce,  West  Palm  Beach ; 
secretary,  Walter  M.  Haynes,  Sanford. 

The  Buffalo  League  of  Advertising 
Women  will  hold  an  exhibition  in  Elm¬ 
wood  Music  Hall  May  17-18-19  to  stimu¬ 
late  thought  and  action  on  advertising 
Buffalo.  Twenty-live  per  cent  of  the 
profits  from  the  exhibition  will  be  do¬ 
nated  to,  start  a  $1,000,000  “Advertising 
Buffalo’’  fund.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Shaver 
is  general  chairnum  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Kansas  Editorial  .Association  will 
soon  launch  an  official  monthly,  the  Jay- 
hawker  Press,  with  O.  W.  Little,  field 
secretary,  as  editor. 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Ad  Club  has  elected 
C.  W.  Chabot,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hammermill  Paper  Conti)any,  as 
president  for  the  coming  year.  Henry 
Schneider,  Erie  Hardsvare  Company,  is 
vice-president,  and  A.  J.  West,  Erie  Let¬ 
ter  Shop,  secretary. 

President  Harding  has  been  invited  to 
speak  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Republican  Editorial  Association 
at  South  Bend.  The  date  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  set  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  President  if  he  is  able  to  accept 
the  invitation  in  connection  with  his  pro¬ 
posed  western  trip.  Otherwise  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  June  7,  8  and  9. 

The  National  Editorial  Association  has 
announced  the  official  routes  to  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  New  York  in  July. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail¬ 
road  is  named  for  all  territory  west  of 
Chicago,  and  the  New  York  Central  will 


handle  travel  between  Chicago  and  Buf¬ 
falo. 

The  .Authors  League  Fellowship  will 
give  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Martinique, 
ISTw  York  City,  Sunday  evening.  May 
6.  Ellis  Parker  Butler  will  preside,  and 
will  pre.sent  Rui)ert  Hughes,  .Arthur 
Guiterm,ui,  Montague  Glass  and  Clement 
Wood. 

The  St.  Ix)uis  .Advertising  Club  has 
elected  Fred  E.  Winsor,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jour¬ 
nal,  as  executive  secretary  to  succeed 
Charles  W.  Collier,  resigned. 

Eighth  Kansas  District  editors  and 
publishers  meet  at  Newton  May  5  for 
their  annual  Spring  meeting. 

The  South  Florida  Press  meeting  at 
lakeland  spent  most  of  the  time  discuss¬ 
ing  the  h'ranklin  Price  List.  The  Spring 
meetings  will  continue  to  be  held  in 
Lakeland,  but  the  OctoI)er  meetings  will 
be  moved  about.  I'rank  Kay  .Anderson 
of  Orlando  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

G.  Herb  Palin,  member  of  the  New 
N'ork  and  I>os  .Angeles  .Advertising 
Qubs,  will  present  a  magnificent  trophy 
to  the  -Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  in  behalf  of  the  lais  .Angeles 
Club.  The  trophy  will  be  awarded  to 
the  city  that  has  the  largest  delegation  at 
each  annual  convention  of  the  -Associated 
-Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  It  will 
lie  displayed  within  the  next  few  weeks 
at  the  -Advertising  Qub  of  New  A'ork. 
It  stands  17  inches  high  on  a  green 
marble  roughened  pedestal  surmounted 
by  a  golden  California  l)ear,  eleven 
inches  in  length,  lying  prone  upon  the 
rock  in  life-like  attitude.  The  bear  is 
lM?autifully  sculptured,  is  of  pure  gold, 
and  costs  over  $6fX).  On  either  side  of 
the  pedestal  will  lie  a  pure  gold  plate,  one 
carrying  the  description  title  and  the 
f)ther  blank  for  tbe  names  of  winning 
clubs  year  after  year. 

The  .Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
will  elect  officers  May  8  at  8  P.  M.  The 
following  slate  has  been  named  by  the 
nominating  committee:  President.  H.  H. 
Charles,  Charles  .Advertising  Service, 
now  treasurer ;  vice-president.  Frank 
Presbrey.  Frank  Presbev  Company; 
treasurer,  Herman  G.  Halsted,  vice- 
president.  Paul  Block.  Inc.;  assistant 
treasurer.  Walter  Drey;  directors,  C.  K. 
Woodbridge.  -Arthur  Doornboos  and  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Hodges.  The  terms  of  George 
Ethridge  and  Oiarles  C.  Green,  vice- 
presidents,  hold  over.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  coincidence  that  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  falls  on  the  club’s  seventeenth  an¬ 
niversary.  It  was  at  a  business  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  that  a  small 
group  of  men  organized  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  New  A’ork,  in  a  building  of  which 
Stamford  White  was  the  architect.  The 
club’s  new  home  was  also  the  work  of 
that  noted  architect. 

On  May  8  at  the  .Advertising  Gub  of 
New  A’’ork,  the  “.Art  in  .Advertising 
Group”  and  the  “Direct  Mail  Group”  will 
hold  a  joint  luncheon  meeting,  when  G. 
P>.  Hendrick,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  W.  L.  Douglas  Company.  Brockton. 
Mass.,  will  speak  on  “.Art  In  Direct  Mail 
Advertising.” 

The  final  report  of  the  membership 
drive  of  the  Detroit  .Adcraft  Club  shows 
a  roster  of  fi90.  The  club  was  organized 
Nov.  20,  1922. 

Women  newspaper  workers  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the 
A’^.  W.  C.  .A.,  discussed  the  advis.ability 
of  organizing  a  woman’s  nress  club.  The 
idea,  broached  hv  Mi.ss  Carolyn  D.  T..ar- 
kins,  formerly  of  the  Telegram  staff  but 
now  publicity  secretary  of  the  Y.  W..  met 
with  favor  and  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  .Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Morrison  Hotel.  Chicago.  May  L^-16. 

The  Press  Gub  of  Chicago  has  adonted 
a  resolution  opposing  the  plan  of  Gov¬ 


ernor  Sinall  to  issue  $100,0U0,(XX)  in  bonds 
for  road  building  purjKjses. 

The  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle  has 
joined  the  Texas  Daily  Press  League. 

Ryland  C.  Church,  assistant  director 
of  the  Washington  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  who  was  loaned  to  Richmond  tem¬ 
porarily  by  F.  X.  Wholley,  director  of  the 
bureau  and  the  district  vice-president  of 
the  .Associated  -Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  to  take  care  of  a  temporary 
emergency,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Richmond  Bureau.  .A  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Richmond  Bureau  has  been 
effected,  following  plans  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Wholley,  Alorton  G.  Thalhimer, 
president  of  the  Richmond  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  and  R.  E.  Hotze,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Richmond  -Advertising  Club. 
It  is  expected  that  the  bureau  will  be 
able  to  get  into  immediate  action  with  a 
budget  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,0(X). 

“The  Film  Pack”  is  the  name  of  an 
organization  of  professional  and  amateur 
newspaper  photographers  in  Cleveland  to 
study  photography.  Promoters  include 
John  McGraw,  H.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  C. 
Caldwell,  graphic  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer;  Roy  Christian,  Henry  Mayei, 
James  Fullerton,  John  Spring,  Stanley 
Cook,  Ted  Vorpe  and  Rose  Roscoe  Brai- 
nard. 

The  New  York  League  of  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Women  at  a  meeting  May  2  re¬ 
elected  the  following  directors:  Edith 
\’.  Righter,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany;  Mabel  Graswinckel.  Industrial 
Motion  Pictures;  Louise  Wharff-Rogers, 
.Adco.  Inc. ;  h'rances  -A.  Seidell,  William 
T.  Mullally,  Inc. ;  and  Katherine  Clark. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
league,  directors  vill  elect  officers  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  soon.  The  next 
regular  business  meeting  will  be  held 
May  21. 

Harry  N.  Price,  of  the  Washington 
r^ost,  was  elected  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Association  for 
the  coming  year.  T.  Isaac  Gregg,  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  was  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  P.  Flythe,  of  the 
I'niver.sal  Service,  secretary-treasurer. 
Glenn  1.  Tucker,  of  the  New  York 
World  and  Ernest  A.  Knorr,  Central 
News  were  elected  members  of  the 
l)oard  of  governors. 

H.  P.  Comstock  has  been  elected 
president  of  tbe  Kansas  City  Advertising 
Club  for  the  year  heginning  September 

1.  Other  officers  are;  W.  W.  VVachtell, 
fuvst  vice-president;  Mrs.  Francis  M. 
Connally,  second  vice-president;  George 
M.  Husser,  secretary,  and  W.  N.  Snod¬ 
grass,  treasurer. 

The  Pacific  Coast  -Advertising  Clubs 
.Association  will  hold  its  convention  at 
-Spokane,  June  17-21.  T.  M,  R.  Keans, 
president,  is  making  a  tour  of  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  clubs  in  the  interest 
of  the  convention. 

The  International  .Association  of  Dis¬ 
play  Managers  will  hold  its  26th  .annual 
convention  at  Cleveland,  June  18-21. 

The  Export  Publishers’  Association 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  elected 
the  following  officers :  President.  Steven 
de  Cses/nak,  Export ;  vice-president, 
J<ihn  .Abbink,  Ingenieria  Internacional : 
treasurer,  George  Camobell,  Electrical 
h'xport;  secretary,  T.  D.  Palmer,  Ex¬ 


port.  The  following  directors  were 
elected;  J.  L.  Gilbert.  El  .Automovil 
.Americana ;  Edwin  C.  Johnston,  .Amer¬ 
ican  Exporter;  F.  S.  Norman.  El 
Comercio,  and  J.  C.  Wal.sh,  Dun’s  In¬ 
ternational  Review. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Haven 
-Advertising  Club;  President,  Merrill  C. 
Jenkins;  vice-president,  Ray  V.  Sutliffe; 
secretary,  George  H.  Gould;  members 
of  executive  committee,  Joseph  E.  South- 
erton,  Charles  E.  Rolfe,  Vernon  H. 
Hodges,  Harry  B.  Kennedy,  M.  H.  Uren, 
-Arthur  Tuttle  and  Nathan  B.  Stone. 

The  Greater  Missouri  .Association  was 
organized  at  Jefferson  City,  with  J.  Fred 
Hull,  publisher  of  the  Maryville  Tribune, 
as  president.  C.  N.  Harrison,  the  Boon- 
ville  Republican,  was  elected  secretary, 
and  G.  O.  Perry,  Moberly  banker, 
treasurer. 

The  Wisconsin  Press  Association  has 
.set  July  6-10  as  the  date  for  its  annual 
Summer  auto  tour,  which  this  year  will 
be  through  the  Door  County  cherry  coun- 
try. 

The  I^ke  Erie  Press  Association  was 
formed  April  7  by  publishers  of  weekly 
papers  in  Chautauqua,  Erie,  Geneseo,  Or¬ 
leans  and  Ni.agara  Counties  of  New  York 
State,  meeting  at  Buffalo.  Officers  chosen 
were;  President,  George  J.  Measer,  Wil- 
liamsville ;  vice-president,  -A.  AV.  Dewey, 
Mayville;  secretary-treasurer,  M.  M. 
I-andon,  -Angola. 

The  Western  Iowa  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  in  Council  Bluffs  April  6, 
elected  the  following  officers ;  President, 
R.  D.  Shepard.  Defiance  Independent; 
vice-president,  Fred  F.  Flatt,  Thurman 
Times;  secretary-treasurer,  John  M. 
Henry,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Newswriters  Club 
has  elected  Harry  A.  Fox,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press,  president  to 
succeed  Amon  AV.  Foote,  who,  after  l.s 
years  as  he.ad  of  the  club,  was  made  hon¬ 
orary  president  for  life.  Foote  retired  as 
city  editor  of  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
May  1  to  become  e.xecutive  secretary  for 
the  local  lodge  of  Elks.  Other  officer^ 
chosen  by  the  club  were:  Vice-President, 

J.  Lyman  Gollegly ;  secretary,  George  .A. 
Bradley  (re-elected)  ;  treasurer,  George 
Waldron ;  financial  .secretary,  Isadore 
Reichler. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  news- 
writers  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  a  press 
club  was  formed  and  plans  laid  for  an 
Old  Home  AA’eek  in  the  Maple  City  of 
northern  New  York,  July  15-21.  The 
following  officers  were  elected ;  President 
Colbert  Bennett,  city  editor,  Ogdensburg 
Advance  (weekly)  ;  vice-president,  Frank 
De  Vinne,  editor,  Ogdensburg  Mirror 
(weekly);  secretary,  Clarence  Housman. 
city  staff,  Ogdensburg  Republican-Jour¬ 
nal  (daily)  ;  treasurer,  Lawrence  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  city  editor,  Ogdensburg  Daily 
News ;  e.xecutive  committee,  Joseph 
Fountain,  telegraph  editor,  Ogdensburg 
Republican-Journal ;  Charles  S.  Cantwell, 
telegraph  editor,  Ogdensburg  Daily  News, 
and  Joseph  Richards,  city  staff,  Ogdens- 
hurg  Daily  News. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City  announces  removal  of  its  of¬ 
fices  from  61  Broadway  to  the  Stewart 
Building,  280  Broadway. 
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EDITOR-LEGISLATOR  FALLS  DEAD 


Editor  Leaves  $88,000 


ALtXANDER  Belisle,  for  many  years  years  he  was  head  of  the  Ballard  Adver- 


Lee  J.  Rountree  Collapses  After  Speech  years  editor  of 
in  Texas  House  Times,  is  ^^^rth  ij 

audit  just  hied. 

(By  Telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher)  OQy  charitabl 

San  Antonio.  May  2. — State  Repre-  to  a  sister. 

sentative  Lee  I.  Rountree,  aged  54.  editor  - 

and  publisher  of  the  Bryan  (Tex.) 

Daily  Eagle,  and  09  n 

former  president 
of  the  National 

Editorial  Asso-  r 

ciation,  fell  dead  •  ^  "ari.es  \V.  C 


T,  ,  .  r  nr  J  1-  •  •  r  aftiliated  with  French  newspapers  in  tising  Agency. 

The  estate  ot  Alfred  Twining,  for  Worcester,  died  recently.  When  he  was  »■  ,  c  Vnrthwp«t  .'Hitnr  of 

years  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  u  !  renorter  on  th»«  Trav.-lleiir  J.  S.  .Alling,  Northwest  editor  of 

Times,  is  worth  .000.  according  to  ije  French^aiKT  in  WorLter  and 

audit  just  hied.  The  will  set  ^ide  p,-  became  business  manager. 

OOt)  for  charitable  purposes,  the  balance  J  Mili.ard  F.  Van  Pelt,  assistant  fore¬ 
going  to  a  sister.  Ch.vrles  Rolke  lor  3S  years  night  J 

-  superintendent  of  he  Boston  Uobe  com-  YHbu.ie  wlure  he  had  lieen  employed  20 

iMJsiiig  room,  IS  dead  at  Ro.xbury.  He  ,  u  i  a  -i  u 

‘vas  one  of  the  first  employes  of  the  years  died  suddenly  Aprd  21.  He  was  a 

U^nttuary  Uolx-.  having  been  coniiectexl  with  that 

_  paper  since  1S72.  His  first  newspaper  .Alereu  C.  Coxe,  aged  75,  formerly 

exiK'rience  was  with  the  Providence  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Ch.ari.es  \V.  Griffith,  ag^  Ob,  c^h-  Journal.  of  Appeals,  died  in  Hartford,  April  29. 

ier  of  the  Commercial  Publishing  Com-  i>..uvvBn  \  C.iuu  nevv«mn«>r  s®"-  Howard  C.  is  employed  by  the 

pany  ol  .Memphis,  died  .April  12  in  St.  l>ERN.\Rn  A.  t  orr,  oldest  newspaper  .  York  Tribune 
Joseph's  Hospital,  that  city,  after  being  man  m  Boston,  died  recently  at  Roxbury.  • 


000  for  charitable  purposes,  the  balance 


(Dbttuari) 


at  the ’conclusion  I.*’'-'  ^m'«irc'al  Pubhshin^^^  Bkkn  vrd  \  Corr  oldest  newspaper  A  son.  Howard  C.  is  employed  by  the 

f  ^  Memphis,  (iRcl  April  12  m  St.  y»KK,  ncwbiiuin.!  Ynrk  Trihnni' 

n  .  1,  •  H  losePh's  Hospital,  that  city,  after  being  num  m  Boston,  died  recently  at  Roxbury.  •  Aork  i  une. 

„  1  r ’stricken  with  ajHiplexy  while  on  duty  at  i'-'  Halifax  in  James  Kirby  Whitc  aged  18  months, 

Mouse  l^e  today,  (^'omniercial  Apiieal  and  for  a  time  was  associatexl  in  son  of  Wilbury  M.  White,  reporter  on 

He  suffered  a  ‘  ’  the  publishing  of  the  Shipping  and  Com-  the  Toledo  Times,  died  April  25,  of 

rupture  of  a  Mr>.  MaRoarfj  L)ei  ani,,  aged  died  Y,,,  baby’s  mother  died 

blood  vessel  of  Al  1  City.  One  s  n,  newspaiK-r  from  printer  s  devil  wlieii  he  was  ten  days  old. 

the  brain.  He  a  reporter  on  He  was  commercial  editor  c  iv.  •.  r 

had  served  in  the  ^ork  limes.  IJoston  Journal  25  years,  but  when  „  1'Rancis  Sellers  INibbs,  sister  o 

House  four  years,  William  J.  Thompson,  president  of  Frank  A.  Munscy  acquirwl  the  paper  he  ^  •  Sellers,  religious 

and  was  author  the  W.  J.  Thompson  Company,  Inc.,  pub-  became  official  stock  market  reporter  for  **}?  Brooklyn  Eagle,  died  at  .McCoys- 
of  Reading  meas-  lislxrs  of  the  Gentlewoman,  died  in  To-  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ^ 


House  four  years.  William  J.  Thompson,  president  of  Frank  .A.  Munsey  acquirwl  the  paper  he 
I  EE  T  Rountref  "  author  the  W.  J.  Thompson  Company,  Inc.,  pub-  became  official  stock  market  reporter  for 

of  Reading  meas-  lislxrs  of  the  Gentlewoman,  died  m  To-  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

...  .  „  lire  this  year  pro-  ronto  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  editor  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Cir- 

viding  for  a  State  reclamation  program,  better  health.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  cular.  He  resigned  in  ’916. 

The  House  was  adjourned  in  confusion  members  of  the  -Advertising  Club  of  New  _ 

as  members  gathered  around  the  legisla-  York,  Inc,  \\iu.iam  Ondkruonk.  age<l  67,  corn- 

tor’s  bfKlv  I  I  c  1  oA  f.  I  u  iwsitor  on  the  New  ^  ork  American  for 

'RT.  aged  8)  .  editor  and  pub-  3-  .,,r  to  that  on  the 


as  members  gathered  around  the  legisla¬ 
tor’s  IvKiy. 


Mrs.  (jFJiRGK  Buckle,  whose  husband 
has  been  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  fi>r  nearly  half  a  century,  died 
nx'eiitlv 


Eilitor  Acquitted  in  Slaying 

Harry  Sutphin,  editor  of  the  Borough 


10  iXKiy.  J  L  Stew  art,  aged  80,  i-ditor  and  pub-  i.  .  iK-.t  ♦K..  - 

II  \  11-  1  1  the  past  o.s  years  and  prior  to  that  on  the 

HOUGH  DICTATED  HIS  NOVELS  wtid'diS  in  it  .New  En|Ld  SnU  A'’"'"*** 

_  tarium,  Melrose,  Mass.,  .April  24.  He  .\i.FREn  11.  Bali  aro.  age<l  55,  vice-  Harry  Sutphin,  editor  of  the  Borough 

Auikni-  .»  p;- _ t  c  e  was  a  bachelor,  a  former  member  of  the  president  of  the  Tao  Tea  Com|taiiy,  died  Bulletin.  Queens,  New  Aork  City,  was 

“TU  e  '*  ®‘  auccett  of  Brunswick  Legislature,  member  of  siuhlcnly  of  heart  disease  .Ajiril  ,50  at  Dan-  acquitted  .April  27  by  a  jury  of  a  charge 

Covered  Wagon”  (be  press  party  that  toured  tlx‘  war  zone  hury,  where  he  had  gone  to  ojxn  his  of  manslaughter,  on  the  second  trial. 

Emerson  Hough,  aged  65  novelist  France  Flaixlers  in  1918,  and  for  Summer  home.  He  was  for  many  years  Sutphin  shot  and  killed  William  Bier- 
sportsman,  author  and  adventurer  for  years  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper  connected  with  New  A'ork  newspajH-rs.  man  of  Jamaica  in  front  of  Sutphin’s 
28  years  writer  of  "best  sellers  ”  ’ died  work.  For  4t)  years  he  was  editor  and  having  serveil  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  home  at  Jamaica.  L.  L,  October  9,  1922, 

.April  30  at  the  Evanston  Hospital.  Ev-  owner  of  the  Weekly  World.  the  Tribune  and  Evening  Rost.  For  12  hut  pleaded  self-defense, 

anstoii.  Ill.  James  Gribbi.e,  aged  78,  veteran  print- 

Much  of  Mr.  Hough's  literary  work  er,  died  at  West  Liberty,  Ohio,  .April  28.  r— — 
was  doix-  in  his  office  on  the  top  floor  He  retired  from  the  printing  game  last 

of  the  Continental  &  Commercial  National  OctolxT  when  his  health  began  to  fail.  ^  M  ^  "W  ~W~  ~W  ~W 

Bank  Building,  Chicago.  “Half  of  it  For  soiix  years  he  was  employed  on  the  ^  ’  m/%  ✓’1  m  /•  #  y^w  !  /I  % 

was  dictated  during  oflice  hours,’’  he  had  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  prior  to  the  advent  m  m  'g  M  g  m  g  g  g  ^7  U  J 

said.  “The  other  half  was  written  at  of  the  linotype,  and  was  noted  for  the  g 

home  between  10  o'clock  at  night  and  4  sjxcd  and  accuracy  with  which  he  hamlled 

in  the  morning.  It  was  the  only  time  I  stick  and  rule.  After  leaving  the  bin-  __  ._  _  ^  ^ 

had,  for  I  was  holding  four  jobs  then,  qiiirer  he  went  to  the  West  Liberty  Ban-  H  /^/7/T 'f  / /"  A  f 

I  had  been  thinking  over  plots  for  25  ner,  working  for  that  publication  nearly  a  tJ I  LV  L  \  LfJ 

years.’'  score  of  years.  J  Si  •>' 

'The  pinnacle  of  Mr.  Hough’s  popu-  William  X'a.nderbii.t  I-owler,  aged 

larity  came  virtually  at  the  time  of  his  55.  died  .April  16  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  'VT’OUR  pleased  advertisers  are  VOUr 

d^th  through  his  novel,  “The  Ciovered  for  ten  years  with  the  Hardware  Dealers  X  hpKt  friVnik  Thpv  know  heaiiHfiil 

Waj^on,  dramatizLxl  for  nation  pictures.  Mag’azine,  as  advertising  representative  OcSt  iriCriClS.  1  ncy  KnOW  DCmilllUl 

He  engaged  in  special  newspaper  work  for  Brooklyn  and  New  A'ork.  type  effects  when  they  See  them.  And 

nLrirfjrt  Llci  vious  Harrison  Kinc,  aged70,  the V  know  flat  ineffective  disolav _ even 

ilfnnEtuI  !  hf  fi  ‘"le  of  the  oidcst  activc  publishers  in  iney  Know  iiai,  incnecuve  Qispiay— even 

Eiii  'r?'’'”-'®  '’a’’"®-  New  York,  died  at  Port  Byron  if  they  can  t  explain  the  reason  —  and 

He  was  elecS'^pr^ider JthllSiety  j^^yJrrag”'  aild  coSnuSlTs  Superior  typography  in 

hi  publication  until  his  death.  He  had  held  your  paper  makes  a  good  selling  point 

n  T  n  journeying  to  wild  places  public  offices,  including  that  of  for  VOur  solicitors 

in  the  open  country,  paying  special  atten-  ,vTctTna«tnr  >»)ur  biMiciliiib. 

tion  to  spots  in  .Alaska  and  the  Kentucky  .  u 

Mountains.  Ldward  L.  Maudlin,  president  of  the  *  Beautiful  Disolav  Makes  Friends 


The  Ludlow 

For  Beauty  of  Display 


Mountains.  Edward  L.  Maudlin,  president  of  the 

Marquette  Printing  Company,  Detroit, 
died  recently.  He  had  been  head  of  this 
DAVENPORT  MEMORIAL  FUND  company  since  its  organization  in  1917. 

-  Elmer  X.  Burdett.  formerly  of  Bos- 

Movement  to  Perpetuate  Noted  Car-  ton,  died  recently  at  Clinton,  Mass.  .As 
toonist’.  Ufe  U  Revived  a  young  man  he  served  several  years  on 

the  city  staff  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 

The  movement  to  erect  a  suitable  me-  For  18  years,  he  had  been  connected  with 
morial  for  the  late  Homer  Davenport,  the  banking  house  of  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
cartoonist,  which  has  been  dragging  along  Sons,  Clinton. 

for  a  number  of  years,  gives  indications  Roland  B.  Hussey,  editor  and  pnb- 
of  new  life.  News  comes  from  Silvcrton.  bsher  of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mir- 
Ore.,  which  was  the^rtoonist  s  boyhood  ror  from  1887  to  1907.  died  of  heart  dis- 
home  that  Arthur  Dodge,  art  editor  of  ease  on  Nantucket  Island.  His  father 
the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  will  push  the  ^as  proprietor  of  the  Nantucket  paper 
campaign  for  funds  in  California,  and  before  him.  He  learne<l  the  printer’s 
that  Sally  Farnum,  New  \ork  sculptress,  trade  on  his  father’s  paper  and  then  went 
will  lead  the  canvass  in  that  city  and  Chi-  to  Boston.  He  worked  for  the  Globe 

when  it  was  launchofl  and  later  was  a 

Several  forms  of  memorial  have  been  compositor  on  the  Boston  Herald, 
discussed,  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  Wju.tam  L.  Ford,  who  had  been  a 

fountain  surrnounted  by  a  statue  of  editor  on  tlx  Boston  Globe  for  15 

I  ayenport  wdl  meet  approval  from  a  yparg^  is  diad  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  His 
majority  of  those  having  the  matter  m  affiliations  were  with  the  South  IV>s- 

charge.  Provision  will  also  he  made  for  Bulletin,  and  later  he  joined  the 

a  monument  at  Davenports  grave  in  the  Boston  Traveler  staff.  He  was  war  cor- 
.  ilverton  Cemetery.  rcsjiondcnt  for  the  Traveler  in  1898.  C)n 

- -  his  return  he  rejoinal  the  citv  staff  and 

MethodiRt.  Lament  Reporter’.  Death  ^ 

of  the  Boston  Herald  staff  some  years 

The  Wilmington  annual  conference  of  later, 
the  Alethodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  ses-  Wii.lia.m  Percy  Edgar,  newspaper  and 


Your  pleased  advertisers  are  your 
best  friends.  They  know  beautiful 
type  effects  when  they  see  them.  And 
they  know  flat,  ineffective  display — even 
if  they  can’t  explain  the  reason  —  and 
they  resent  it.  Superior  typography  in 
your  paper  makes  a  good  selling  point 
for  your  solicitors. 

Beautiful  Display  Makes  Friends 

nil/  shes  arc  needed—  ticed  eye.  Ludlow  matrices 
’  42,  48,  and  60-point.  Liid-  are  set  rajiidly  aiul  justi- 
low  faces  arc  plentiful  in  fied  in  the  stick  before  cast- 
these  big  sizes,  including  ing  into  a  slug. 
iKild  and  extended  face.s  j  j; 

A  onr  good  compositors  will 
appreciate  the  greater  range  ;  , 


of  faces  a  Ludlow  always 
brings. 


composed  as  a  mass.  The 
longest  line  is  composed 


Second  choice  faces  are  justified  as  one  line, 

never  necessary  in  a  Lud-  Letters,  on  firm  heads, 

"H'e  hare  received  low-equipped  plant.  Late  bridge  over  from  one  slug 

advertLsements.  on  heavy  to  the  next,  and  each  long 

oiij  large  advertisers  issiics,  may  be  set  in  “first  spaced  unitorinly 

Upon  the  splendid  choice”  faccs,  too,  because  from  end  to  end, 

forgive  from 'the^ad-  ^  Ludlow  font  never  runs  Abultdaiil.  beautiful  italic 
dition  of  the  Lud-  oiit.  A  ou  make  yoiir  type  comes  suddenlv  into  use 

lows  This  is  evi-  faces  as  you  go,  in  as  great  wherever  a  Liullovv  is  in- 


ous  large  advertisers 
upon  the  splendid 
set-ups  we  are  able 
to  give  from  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  Lud- 
lows.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact 
that  practically  every 
large  advertiser  in  the 
city  sends  his  copy 
to  the  Review  for 
the  original  set-up." 
—  The  Decatur  Re- 


quantity  as  you  need,  with-  stalk-d.  Ludlow  italic,  bcau- 
oiit  storage.  tifully  designed  and  slop- 

r,  J  •  I  .  ing  the  full  17  degrees,  is 

Hand-scitmci  insures  I.et-  u'’„break- 

ter  typography.  l-U‘l'«w-set  Distortion  of  letters 


Methodi.t.  Lament  Reporter’*  Death 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  ses¬ 


sion  last  week  at  Dover,  Del.,  adopted  puhlicitv  man  of  Boston,  died  at  Kezar 
resolutions  regretting  the  death  of  Joseph  Falls  after  a  year’s  illness.  He  had  been 
Z.  Wilkins,  a  member  of  the  local  staff  publicity  manager  for  automobile  shows, 
of  the  Wilmington  Every  Evening,  who  (he  (Tiamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Mas- 
for  years  covered  the  conference  sessions,  sachiisctts  Horticultural  Societv. 


means  hand  composition  on 
sings.  A’ onr  good  comjiosi- 
tors  do  it  —  hand  sjiacing, 
hand  justification  by  a 
trained  hand  and  a  prac- 


is  unnecessary  for  hand 
composition  on  sings. 

Beantifiil  display  makes 
friends. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office:  World  Building,  New  York  City 
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Wake  Up,  America 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  -  COMMERCIAL  CABLES 


TELEGRAM 


nrntimtmt 


R  138  BMLV  1  A  M  156  NL  1EX 


BM  BIRMINGHAM  ALA  MAY  1 


JAMES  W.  BROWN, 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  NYC, 


YOUR  VISION  IN  RECOGNIZING  THE  UNMEASURABLE  POTEN¬ 
TIALITIES  FOR  ORGANIZED  ADVERTISING  BY  HOLDING  THE 
1924  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 
OF  WORLD  IN  LONDON  AND  THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
IN  SO  ABLY  SUPPORTING  THE  PLAN  AND  PROJECTING  THE 
NEWS  TO  THE  GREAT  PUBLISHING  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
WORLD  IS  VERY  GRATIFYING  TO  THE  SPECIAL  LONDON 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  OF 
THE  WORLD  OF  WHICH  I  AM  CHAIRMAN. 

THE  SPECIAL  CONVENTION  ISSUE  OF  EDITOR  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER  SHOULD  RECEIVE  THE  CORDIAL  AND  MATERIAL  SUP¬ 
PORT  OF  ALL  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  MAKING  ORGANIZED 
ADVERTISING  A  REAL  FACTOR  IN  WORLD  MARKETS  AND 
DEVELOPING  ADVERTISING  AND  MARKETING  TO  THE  PLACE 
WHERE  IT  IS  MORE  READILY  RECOGNIZED  BY  PEOPLES  AND 
GOVERNMENTS  AS  A  REAL  FACTOR  IN  THE  ECONOMICS  OF 
BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

CLUBS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  EVERYWHERE  ENTHUSIASTIC¬ 
ALLY  RECEIVING  AND  ENDORSING  LONDON  CONVENTION 
PLAN, 

THE  BEST  WISHES  OF  THE  SPECIAL  LONDON  COMMITTEE 
ARE  WITH  YOU  IN  YOUR  PLANS. 


F.  A.  WILSON-LAWRENSON 

CHAIRMAN 


Endorsed  by  Chairman  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  London  Committee 


More  than 


FIFTY  PAGES  OF  ADVERTISING 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 


including  full  pages  and  double  page  spreads  from  leading  British 
advertising  agencies  and  newspapers  will  be  printed  in  this  edition. 
The  copy  was  secured  by  Mr.  H.  Rea  Fitch,  our  Special  Commissioner, 
who  has  been  in  London  at  work  on  this  edition  for  the  past  sixty 
days.  The  following  representative  concerns  and  others  totaling 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds  of  display  advertising  indicate  the 
extent  of  the  interest  of  our  British  cousins. 


Frederick  £.  Potter,  Ltd. 
Chas.  F.  Higham  &  Co, 

C.  Street  &  Co,,  Ltd. 

The  Daily  Mail 

The  London  Times 

The  Daily  News 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph 

The  Star 

Yorkshire  Evening  News 
South  of  Ireland  News¬ 
papers 

British  Association  of  Trade 
&  Technical  Journals 
The  Hardwareman 
London’s  Underground 


News  of  the  World 
Belfast  Telegraph 
Yorkshire  Post 
Weldon’s — Sunday  Times 
Graphic 

Methodist  Becorder 
Wakefield  Express 
The  Hulton  Group 
Cork  Examiner 
Daily  Chronicle 
Model  Engineer 
Odhams  Press 
Irish  Independent 
Punch 

W.  S.  Crawford,  Ltd. 


Thomas  Dixon 
Meerloo  Publicity  Service, 
Ltd. 

Steel’s  Advertising  Service, 
Ltd. 

Cecil  Taylor 
Leeds  Advertising  Co, 
Cleaver  Agency 
Keir  &  Bullen 
McConnell  Agency 
Erwoods,  Ltd. 
and  many  other  big  busi¬ 
ness  boosters  of  Great 
Britain. 


American  Advertising  agents  and  news¬ 
papers  should  reserve  space  at  once  by  wire 


'^HE  leading  newspapers,  largest 
^  advertisers  will  make  a  genuir 
tising  and  the  1924  A.  A.  C.  of  W . 


The  first  big  announcenssnts 
double  page  spreads  in  the 


“  On  To  Londo 


of 


EDITORS  PI 


To  Be  Issued  j 


Progressive,  wide-awake  British  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  newspapers  are  exerting  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  more  advertising 
from  America — and  they  will  get  it. 


spi 

gr* 

ne 


The  advertisements  received  from  our  British 
and  convincing  pieces  of  copy.  Examples  of  real  uj 

'  The  advertisements  of  our  leading  American  n 
fully  prepared.  Exert  every  effort  to  make  your  co 


Double  Regular  Circu 


This  edition  will  be  given  the  most  Ihor 
Britain  ever  afforded  an  American  trade  pap 


A  copy  of  the  “On  to  London  Number” 
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he  British  Are  Coming! 


irgest  agencies  and  international 
genuine  bid  for  American  adver- 
of  \V.  Convention. 

ti»jnts  will  appear  in  page  and 

Ion  Number  ” 
PUBLISHER 

led  May  19th 

Agents  and  newspapers  of  America  can 
spread  the  fame  of  their  organizations  and 
great  media  throughout  Great  Britain  as 
never  before — this  edition  will  do  that. 


OUR 

WORLD 

WORLD  FICTION 

A  Ma,?a;:ine  of  Understanding 
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TTIF  INSTITLTF.OF  INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION 


CvnYifoWcvn  im 


May  1,  1923. 

Dear  Mr,  Brown; 

As  Chairinaii  of  tlie  National  Reeeption  Coininittee  to 
weleoine  our  British  friends,  I  am  espeeially  pleased  to  know 
that  you  have  in  preparation  an  “On-to-London”  Edition  of 
Editor  &  Piddisher  to  In-  issued  May  19,  1923.  It  will  he  a 
most  interest iiift  and  important  numher — of  that  there  ean 
be  no  doid>t;  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  bt'  a  "n‘at  success. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  may  have  a  hroail  response  from 
publishers  for  advertising  space,  for  most  assuredly  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  render  a  very  deep  and  * 
far-reaching  service.  As  evidence  of  my  own  convincing  be¬ 
lief  on  this  point,  I  wish  you  would  put  me  down  for  a  page 
for  Our  World  in  this  special  numher. 

If  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  to  commend  it  or  sup¬ 
port  it,  please  he  assured  that  it  will  be  instantly  and  heartily 
done. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

V|a_JLL»^t  ^ 

Mr.  Janies  W.  Brown,  Editor, 

Etlitor  &  Publisher, 

63  Park  Row, 

New  York  City. 


Ilndarscd  by  Chairman  of  the  Xational  U’chomi’  Committee 


British  clients  are  carefully  prepared,  attractive 
f  real  up-to-date  trade  paper  copy. 

erican  newspapers  are  striking,  elfective  and  care- 
your  copy  the  best. 


I 

’culation  Guaranteed 

ost  thorough  distribution  throughout  Great 
ide  paper. 

imber”  will  be  sent  to  every  daily  newspaper, 
heat  Britain  and  will  be  preceded  by  a  letter 
nd  advertising  agency  to  which  it  is  mailed, 
led  to  this  great  and  timely  international 


TEXT  AND  FEATURES 

The  Work  of  Our  London  Editor 
HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

This  great  international  "On  to  London  Number”  of  EDITOR  fit 
PUBLISHER  will  be  the  ‘connecting  link  between  British  and  American 
advertising  interests  prior  to  and  during  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Be.'iiitiftil  four  color  cover  tlesiRti  by  {.imous  Norfolk 
Sftiilios  of  I.<m(lon  uiiiler  the  approval  of  the  Thirty 
Cltih  of  London. 

Official  invitation  of  the  Thirty  Club  of  I>ondon 
to  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Feature  articles  telling  why  England  wants  the 
1924  Convention. 

What  England  phans  to  do  in  1924. 

Articles  by  leading  British  publishers,  advertising 
agents  and  advertisers. 

Better  business  understanding  between  England  and 
America. 

Why  1924  is  the  time  to  visit  England. 

Advance  information  concerning  Empire  Industrial 
Exposition. 

Bhotographs  and  biographical  sketches  of  every 
one  of  the  British  delegates  who  will  attend  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  Convention. 

Many  other  articles  of  interest  to  every  advertising  agency  and 
newspaper  interested  in  better  business  and  trade  relations  through  the 
printed  word. 
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PRINT  THE  NEWS,  SAYS 
PRESIDENT  HARDING 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

makes  a  particular  appeal  to  the  man.  The 
afternoon  managing  eilitor  or  tlie  news  editor 
is  always  picking  out  of  the  picture  service 
a  bathing  girl,  or  a  Mack  Sennett  picture,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  putting  it  into 
his  page  of  pictures.  If  he  would  only  stop 
to  think  that  it  is  women  to  whom  he  must 
appeal  to  sell  his  paper  and  that  bathing  girl 
does  not  appeal  to  the  woman  reader  as  it  does 
;ipl»cal  to  the  man!  The  w<  man  reader  would 
rather  have  the  girl  clothed  in  fashionable 


they  want  which  we  think  is  at  all  decent, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  always  try, 
after  we  have  attracted  our  audience  by  doing 
pleasant  things  for  them  and  luring  them  on. 
to  give  them  what  they  ought  to  have.  After 
we  have  our  audience  attracted  we  always 
try  then,  over  and  beyond  giving  them  the 
thing  they  want,  to  give  them  a  little  some¬ 
thing  in  very  small  doses,  perhaps,  of  the 
thing  they  ought  to  have.'* 

I  don’t  think  it  is  sufficient;  I  don’t  think 
it  is  a  square  answer  to  say:  “We  will  print 
this  because  it  is  very  obvious  that  it  is  what 
the  public  wants.**  That  answer  is  most  com¬ 
monly  use<l,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good 
answer.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  right  answer. 

(denn  Frank,  editor  of  the  Century,  I  think 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  editors 
usually  over-estimate  the  information  of  their 


happy  medium.  I  think  we  have  this  right,  that 
when  there  is,  we  will  say,  a  hearing  in  Albany 
upon  a  piece  of  legislation  in  which  we  are  inter¬ 
ested,  and  we  are  interested  in  it  for  the  highest 
motives,  because  we  believe  that  that  law,  if  en¬ 
acted,  is  for  the  public  good,  and  at  this  hearing 
Ixith  sides  are  heard,  I  do  think  it  is  within  our 
rights  to  give  the  greater  display,  the  greater 
prominence  and  the  greater  space  to  the  speakers 
who  present  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  view 
of  the  case. 

Hut  1  do  not  think  we  have  the  right  utterly 
to  suppress,  and  we  certainly  have  not  the  right 
to  distort  in  the  slightest,  the  argument  which 
is  presented  by  the  other  side.  And  that  accu¬ 
sation  is  maile,  and  I  think  in  some  cases  with 
justice,  that  newspapers  are  doing  that  thing. 

The  third  criticism  is  inaccuracy.  I  do  n^)t 
mean  minor  inaccuracies.  I  mean  the  sort  of  in¬ 


clothes.  So  admitting  one  moment  that  we 
must  make  our  ap|K‘al  to  the  woman,  we  im¬ 
mediately  put  (ur  splash  in  something  that  the 
man  is  interested  in.  We  just  haven’t  thought 
it  through. 

I  am  convinced  pictures  are  over  rated.  1 
have  tried  full  pages  of  pictures  every  day 
and  I  have  tried  going  without  them.  You 
can  sve  more  beautiful  women  on  the 
street,  you  can  see  more  in'eresling  events  on 
the  street  than  you  can  possibly  gather  to¬ 
gether  on  the  page  •  f  a  newspajier.  I  think 
every  picture  should  l>e  rate«l  precisely  on  its 
news  value  and  judged  as  a  story.  The  picture 
in  itself  is  for  decorative  purposes,  and  is 
not  a  circulaticin  maker  or  a  holder. 

As  to  the  touch  with  the  public,  1  make  it 
a  very  definite  rule  that  courtesy  in  the  minut¬ 
est  detail  must  prevail  all  through  our  offices. 
It  must  begin  at  the  telephone  desk  and  go 
right  up  through  the  publisher.  Kvery  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  answered  with  the  greatest  care. 
No  pains  or  expense  are  to  be  spared  to  take 
care  of  the  inquiry.  In  that  way,  one  by 
one  and  little  by  little  you  bring  yourself  and 
your  public  close  together  and  weave  a  sort 
of  fabric  of  understanding. 

We  have  a  great  many  departments  which 
call  for  responses.  I  believe  in  having  such 
departments  in  your  newspai>er.  Ordinarily, 
but  not  always,  the  newspaper  that  gels  the 
most  mail  is  the  most  succes.sful  paper,  1  ge 
lieve  in  departments  which  make  it  possible 
and  rather  ilcsirable  and  attractive  for  >our 
rearlers  to  write  to  you.  The  more  depart¬ 
ments  of  that  kind  the  more  (ipportunity  y»m 
have  for  getting  in  to  touch  with  your  readers. 

For  instance,  the  ether  day  somebo<ly  wrote 
in  to  the  Hlade  and  asked:  “What  kind  of 
a  car  does  Henry  I'ord  drive?’*  The  woman 
who  conducts  that  i)articular  department  an¬ 
swered  it  in  this  way:  “You  will  have  to 
write  to  Mr.  Ford  in  Detroit.’*  I  gave  her 
a  good  calling  down.  I  said:  “You  should 
have  written  to  Mr.  Ford,  or  you  should  have 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Ford,  or  if  necessary  you 
should  have  gone  up  to  Detroit  yourself’* — 
it  is  only  60  miles  away — “found  out  what 
kind  of  a  car  Mr.  Ford  drives,  and  then  have 


readers,  but  they  underestimate  their  intelli¬ 
gence.  1  do  indeed  have  a  gooii  deal  of  faith 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

I  was  impressed,  in  reading  a  recent  biogra¬ 
phy  t  i  fhivier  by  Thayer,  by  these  lines: 
“There  comes  a  time  when  we  say  rather  sud¬ 
denly:  ’why  yesterday  was  winter  and  today 
is  spring.’ 

It  is  rather  ilreary,  it  goes  slowly,  and 
the  journalistic  pn>gress  over  the  last  few 
years*  is  not  very  great,  but  1  do  think  that 
time  is  coming  when  some  morning  we  shall 
^ay  “Why  yestenlay  it  was  winter.  Today 
it  is  spring.*'  It  is  worth  keeping  at. 


accuracy  that  results  from  the  inefficient  reporter. 
Inaccuracy,  I  might  almost  say,  of  intent.  That 
people  are  objecting  to,  that  joins  in,  I  should 
say,  to  the  other  criticism,  the  criticism  of  un¬ 
fairness. 

Now,  I  had  not  intemled  to  bring  this  out. 
That  is,  I  changed  my  mind  again  the  second 
lime.  ’Fhc  gentleman  from  the  Toledo  Blade 
made  me  think  that  this  might  be  interesting. 
We  al^o  attempted  to  get  reactions  from  our 
readers  as  to  what  they  thought  about  our  news¬ 
paper,  and  we  liked  the  experiment  so  very 
much  that  we.  1  think,  will  re|>eat  it  on  a 
lareer  scale.  We  got  a  list  of  our  readers. 


I  THINK  it  was  William  Lyon  I’helps  who 
sai'l  that  he  always,  whenever  invited  to 
■peak,  made  fuiir  speeches.  The  one  he  pre¬ 
pared.  anil  then  the  one  he  delivered,  which  was 
not  ipiite  ^o  tfooil,  anil  then  the  one  he  made 
on  the  way  home. 


which  was  brilliant, 
and  the  one  that  ap 
peared  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  I  have 
changed  my  mind 
-everal  times  about 
what  1  wanted  to 
say  in  discussing 
this  topic,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that 
the  previous  speak¬ 
ers  have  been  so 
very  suggestive.  Mr. 
Vaiidentwrg’s  paper 
yesterday,  it  seemed 
to  me,  fitted  right 
into  this  discussion 


I ‘nfortunately,  I  think,  we  have  no  carrier  sys¬ 
tem.  That  is,  our  newspapers  are  delivered 
to  de.alers  and  wholesaled  in  that  way,  while 
IndianajKilis  and  others  have  th.at  very  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  getting  at  their  re.aders  by  the  fact 
th.at  their  carriers  all  work  for  them,  and  they 
have  a  list  of  every  reader  of  their  paper.  But 
we  prepare*!  a  mailing  list  from  coupons  that 
had  lieen  filled  out  by  our  readers.  People 
wrete  out  these  coupons,  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  requests  for  certain  services  on  the 
p.irt  of  our  iiajier,  and  we  took  these  coupons, 
and  by  checking  them  up  we  found  that  they 
were  a  pretty  representative  group.  So  we  got 
up  a  mailing  list  from  that  series  of  groups, 
and  the  list  was  carefully  split  up  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  neighborhoods,  from  the  very  best 
neighborhoods  we  have,  down  to  the  loc.ilities 
where  very  few  residents  speak  English  at  all. 

And  then  we  wrote  them  a  pleasant  letter,  re¬ 
minding  them  that  the  News  had  done  some  small 
favor  for  them,  and  that  was  how  we  had  gotten 
their  n.ame.  We  asked  them  if  they,  in  return, 
would  mind  answering  a  few  questions  which 
might  help  us  to  give  them  a  better  newspaper. 

These  were  the  questions  that  we  asked  them, 
and  the  numbers  that  .answered; 

“Do  yon  read  the  editorials?”  Yes,  300  read¬ 
ers;  No.  10.  That  was  the  proportion — 300  to 
10.  Bear  th.at  in  mind. 

“Do  they  impress  you  as  good?  That  is.  well 
written,  instructive  and  sensible?”  Yes.  .100. 
No,  1. 

“Do  yon  read  our  serial  stories?”  Yes,  120. 
No,  200. 


great  many  went  out  of  their  way  to  mention  the 
features  that  we  did  nut  include.  For  instance, 
our  bedtime  stories.  That  is  one  trivial  ex¬ 
ample. 

There  was  considerable  comment  that  there 
were  too  many  ads  in  our  paper.  We  bore  that 
with  equanimity,  but  we  considerably  increased 
our  proportion  of  reading  matter  to  advertise¬ 
ments.  By  the  way,  that  criticism  which  was 
i|uite  general  in  our  city,  has  died  down  as 
the  result  of  those  steps  which  we  took. 

As  the  result  of  many,  many  comments  we 
reached  the  conclusion — and  this  is  a  thing 
which  the  gentleman  from  the  Toledo  Blade 
also  brought  out — the  conclusion  that  the  sane 
things,  the  ordinary  things,  the  normal  things, 
the  routine  things,  if  you  please,  are  the  reasons 
why  the  people  buy  newspapers,  and  not  the 
abnormal  things.  They  buy  them  for  the  rou¬ 
tine  news,  such  as  the  real  estate  transfers,  the 
death  notices,  the  weather  reixirt,  the  financial 
quotations,  the  shipping  news,  and  the  marriage 
licenses,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  really  believe 
that  a  newspaper  which  contained  little  else 
would  still  have  some  sale. 


^  01)  forbid  that  I  should  have  this  specific 
assemblage  in  mind  when  in  rising  I  say 
th.at  each  time  I  meet  a  group  of  editors  1  am 
more  and  more  reminded  of  what  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  genius  in  our  profession  once  said, 
that  “every  reporter 
was  a  hope,  and 
every  editor  a  dis- 
tppointment.” 

l’erson.illy,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to 
waste  time  on  the 
question  of  getting 
or  seeking  publicity. 

It  seems  to  me  that 
in  so  far  as  that 
phase  of  our  activi¬ 
ties  is  concerned,  we 
h.ave  but  little  to  be 
troubled  about.  Pub¬ 
licity  yields  to  a 
very  definite  for¬ 
mula.  Since  it  is 
true  that  an)-thing 
we  print  is  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  direct  or  indirect,  of  something  or 
of  somebody,  the  standard  of  measurement  is 
very  easily  approximated  cn  any  story  that  may 
re.ich  us  tlirniigh  channels  open  to  scrutiny. 
Our  question  is:  What  news  v.alue  does  it  con¬ 
tain  ? 


Herbert  Bayard  Swope 


told  that  reader.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
question.  I  would  like  to  know  the  .answer 
myself.  We  found  out  th.at  Mr.  Ford  drives 
a  Marmon  car,  so  I  printed  it  afterwards, 
and  it  pleased  a  lot  of  people. 

I  say  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent 
to  which  we  ought  to  go  in  giving  service  to 
our  readers,  in  bringing  our  readers  close  to 
us  by  an  effort  on  our  part  to  understand  their 
difficulties,  to  fill  their  wants  and  their  de¬ 
sires  as  far  as  we  possibly  can — and  above  all, 
to  be  courteous  in  the  doing  of  it. 

I  believe  people  are  interested  in  normal 
things.  We  have  printed  in  our  paper  the 
normal  things  that  people  are  interested  in. 
But  I  do  m.t  believe  that  we  should  go  to 
the  other  extreme  of  dullness.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  not  just  ordinary  news,  not  the  ordinary 
syndicate  matter,  not  the  ordinary  thing  which 
you  find  in  the  Cosmojiolitan  Magazine,  which 
is,  after  all,  not  dull.  It  is  interesting.  I 
say  to  my  staff  over  and  over  again — and  I 
only  have  one  speech  to  make  in  this  regard: 
“Make  the  paper  interesting.  Make  the  paper 
interesting.”  Out  of  the  various  services  we 
get,  out  of  the  very  carefully  selected  li.st  of 
exchanges,  which  I  always  look  after  personally, 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  lot  of  things  which  are 
clean  and  sane  and  normal,  and  still  very- 
interesting — sort  of  appealing. 

I  find  more  and  more  that  our  pei  pie  are 
interested  in  invention  and  in  the  progress  of 
science,  if  it  is  put  in  a  popular  form.  So 
I  instruct  our  people  to  put  a  special  head 


Marc  a.  Rose  having 

right  now. 

Those  people  who 
contributed  yesterday  to  the  symposium  which 
Mr.  \*aiidenherg  presented,  are  leaders,  of 
course,  and  they  will  be  first  to  voice  their  de¬ 
sires  from  the  press  and  their  criticism  of  the 
press,  hut  nevertheless,  the  rank  and  file  will 
come  right  along  behind  them,  and  unless  I  am 
mistaken-  .md  I.  too,  have  tried  to  go  out  and 
get  around  among  the  people  and  to  listen  to 
what  people  have  to  say — unless  I  am  very  much 
mistaken,  we  are  already  being  criticised,  and 
much  of  the  criticism,  as  Mr.  Puckette  said,  is 
exceedingly  well-aimed. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  three  criticisms  that  I 
h.'ive  heard  most  fre<|tiently,  are: 

First,  that  newspapers  today  are  putting  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  trivial,  the  lurid  and 
the  nasty.  We  are  making  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  because  that  formula  succeeded  in 
past  years  th.-it  it  will  always  succeed.  We  are 
quite  apt  to  look  for  recipes  for  success,  we  in 
the  newspaper  business;  I  think  we  are  apt  to 
look  around  and  say;  “Such  and  such  a  news¬ 
paper,  look  what  a  tremendous  circulation  it 
h.-is.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  get  out  a  newspaper 
just  like  that,  that  ours  will  be  equally  suc¬ 
cessful.”  Well,  maybe  not.  It  may  he  that 
the  success  of  that  particular  newspaper  is  that, 
bad  as  it  is.  it  is  the  best  available  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  city.  I  think  th.at  has  happened  several 
times. 

I  know  of  one  city  in  the  Middle  West,  not 


“Do  you  read  our  short  story?”  Yes,  200. 
No,  100.  Exactly  reversed. 

“Do  vou  read  the  market  page”’  Yes,  250. 
No,  50. 

“Do  YOU  read  the  sporting  page?”  Yes.  230. 
No.  75. 

I.et  me  bre.-ik  in  here  to  say  that  this  last  was 
si.methiiig  of  a  rex-elation  to  us.  You  may  take 
it  for  wh.-it  it  is  worth,  but  we  took  it  to  mean 
that  the  market  pai^  has  at  least  as  many  read¬ 
ers  as  the  sporting  page.  By  the  way,  most  of 
these  readers  who  answered  niy  questionnaire 
made  a  note  somewhere:  “I  am  answering  for 
the  whole  family.”  So  it  included  the  opinion  of 
both  men  and  women. 

Now  resuming; 

"Do  the  comic  arti-ts  amuse  you  and  the 
children?”  Yes,  300.  No,  4. 

.\nd  then  we  asked  them  which  comic  they 
liked.  Not  which  they  liked  the  best,  but  which 
one.?  they  liked.  They  all  ran  about  even,  ex- 
ccjit  one,  and  that  one  we  very  primptly  dim- 
in.atcd. 

Next  we  asked  the  women  particularly  if  they 
found  our  fashion  notes  and  sketches  interest¬ 
ing.  200,  yes;  15,  no. 

The  proportion  was  about  the  same  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question:  “Do  you  like  our  house¬ 
hold  information  column?” 

The  most  interesting  by-product  of  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  the  voluntary  comment  which  was 
scribbleil  at  the  bottom  of  almost  every  return. 
Nearly  every  one  had  something  to  say.  A 


And  if  it  docs  possess  that  quality,  of  course 
it  is  very  easily  recognized. 
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over  anything  that  looks  extraordinary  in  the 
line  of  invention.  Popular  science,  I  think, 
sells.  I  insist  that  by  careful  attentii  n  you 
can  make  a  pajier  interesting — relieve  it  of 
dullness — yet  not,  at  the  same  time,  make  it 
yellow-  or  sensational. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  sensational  and  yellow- 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  be  dull.  But  our  l>ar- 
ticular  problem  is  finding  out  what  the  reader 
wants  is  to  make  it  interesting. 

I  h.ave  a  great  deal  of  hope  for  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  I  hope  none  of  us  will  ever 
subscribe  to  the  easy  answer  when  a  man  says; 
“What  do  you  put  this  in  the  paper  for? 
What  do  you  put  that  in  the  paper  for?” 
The  .lid  and  easy  answ-er  is:  “Well,  look  at 
our  circulation.  The  public  wanted  it.” 

Sure,  we  w-il!  give  them  most  everything 


our  own,  of  course,  in  which  there  are  but  two 
evening  papers.  They  are,  I  think,  the  most 
atximin.ahle  evening  papers  I  ever  saw.  They 
“hriek  and  they  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
all  the  time,  and  they  both  have  large  circula¬ 
tions.  Well,  what  about  it?  If  you  want  to 
read  an  evening  paper  you  must  buy  one  or 
the  other.  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  somebody 
went  ill  there  with  something  in  a  little  quieter 
tone  and  a  little  hit  saner,  that  they  would  have 
to  revise  their  creed  and  philosophy  quite  rap¬ 
idly. 

I  think  a  second  perfectly  valid  criticism  is 
that  the  newspapers  are  developing  a  very  bad 
i  r.actice  of  being  partial  in  their  presentation  of 
news.  Now,  I  think  that  we  have  some  right  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  that.  The  place  where 
to  draw  the  line  is  the  gre.at  thing.  It  is  the 
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Not  long  I  saw  that  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  and  in  their  criticism  in  not  making  a  de- 
vertising  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  parture  from  this  premise: 

Ass<  ciation  was  considerably  exerciseil  over  What  would  the  country,  and  what  would 
the  fact  that  in  the  publication  of  the  discovery  civilization  be  without  the  press  in  comparison 
of  Magellan’s  helmet  in  the  l-Tiilippines  that  with  what  it  is  with  the  press? 
many  of  us  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  I  believe  that  even  the  most  carping  critic 
helmet  was  made  of  brass.  This,  they  drew,  who,  according  to  my  momentary  reaction,  was  , 
with  a  logic  that  brought  them  to  the  rcductio  the  president  of  the  University  of  C’hicago, 
ad  absurdum,  was  dehnitely  an  advertisement  would  have  to  admit  that  it  has  justified  itself, 
of  the  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association,  would  have  to  admit  that  in  every  department 
If  this’  were  to  be  continued  we  would  presently  ot  human  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of  reli- 
find  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  printing  a  vm'  II,  and  a  very  rudimentary  education,  all 
series  of  dots  and  dashes,  since  every  noun  is  they  know,  all  they  do,  all  they  see,  all  they 
indicative  of  some  attribute  that  may  be  re-  hear,  all  they  feel,  except  occasionally  on  Sun-  , 
solved  into  the  psychology  of  advertising,  and  days,  is  produced  by  and  inspired  through  the 
only  the  verbs  would  be  safe  words  to  play  with,  press. 

A  story — I  hope  this  will  be  illustrative —  There  was  not  one,  except,  inadvertently  and 

that  I  am  quite  certain  is  of  real  importance,  rather  slantingly,  Champ  Clark,  who  was  kind 


and  nevertheless  would  fall  within  the  category 
of  a<lvcrtising,  of  publicity,  has  to  do  with 


enough  to  make  that  acknowledgement. 

The  rest,  it  seemed  to  me,  preached  the 


the  play  called  “Rain**  in  New  York.  I  speak  counsel  of  perfection.  They  told  us  how  to  do  ' 
now  from  personal  experience.  It  is  the  most  many  things  better,  which,  of  course,  is  a  fetish 
extraordinary  hit  that  the  theatrical  world  has  of  human  imagination  whereby  every  man  is 
ever  known.  Perhaps  not  in  the  length  of  its  convinced  he  can  run  a  newspaper,  conduct  a 
run,  because  that  is  still  incomplete,  but  in  the  hotel,  and  be  a  better  bartender  than  anybody 
fact  that  nightly  and  at  every  matinee  every  seat  else. 

is  sold,  and  sold  in  such  a  way  that  when  you  1  find  in  those  reports  the  greatest  strength 
go  to  the  theatre  with  the  ticket  in  your  hand  not  in  that  which  was  most  often  mentioned, 
you  are  l)esouKht,  not  by  speculators,  but  by  reprobating  our  opinion,  reprobating  the  edito- 
actual  auditors  (r  prosi)ectivc  auditors,  to  give  fial  P«tpc*  That  I  esteem  as  being — and  I  speak 
up  ycnir  seats  to  them  at  any  price  you  see  fit,  from  a  personal  standpoint — unimportant,  be- 
thc'C  suppliants  l>eing  out-of-t(»wn  men  and  cause  they  significantly  failed,  even  Mrs  Fiske, 
won'cn  who  have  put  it  off  to  the  laM,  and  who  in  that  extremely  charming  and  erudite  letter, 
are  determined  to  see  it.  1  can  see  a  by  product  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  editorial 
of  publicity  in  such  a  thing,  but  I  can  see  a  ixige  was  definitely  opinion,  and  that  all  she 
far  greater  news  value,  and  that  seems  to  me  >aid,  instead  of  being  an  indictment  of  the  page, 
to  override  any  t>os8ible  indictment  that  might  was  in  support  of  the  page. 


iJi 

trin  nin.  i 


be  brciu(?hl  by  the  business  office. 


Are  we  to  return  to  the  days  of  the  experi- 


Xor  do  I  think  that  we  ought  to  tie  particu-  nient  in  eilitorial  journalism  that  James  Gordon 
tarty  worried  by  propaganda.  We  each  of  us  ttennett  made  in  the  ficrald  when  he  was  grasp- 
have  some  standard  of  judement  whereby  we  ing  at  straws  to  keep  it  from  sinking,  and  make 


can  separate  proper  from  improiier  ganda. 


his  page  amorphous,  in  a  Pauline  sense  of  the 


least  I  tiersonally  have  never  been  able  to  dis-  werd,  “All  things  to  all  people.”  We  have 
cover  a  certain  method  whereby  we  can  resolve  rotten  away  from  it.  I  don’t  believe  any  paper 


all  our  doubts.  Kvery  utterance  that  is  de¬ 
voted  at  all  to  siiecial  pleading  is  propaganda. 


in  America,  even  making  no  exception  of  a  veiy 
prominent  Chicago  publication,  sets  forth  infal- 


In  the  comments  of  the  distinvuished  Senator  lihility  as  its  doctrine.  They  may  have  vehe- 
from  Idaho,  which  we  heard  with  such  enlight-  mcnce,  they  may  have  strength  in  their  opinion, 
enment  yesterday,  he  felt  that  that  was  the  t'«t  they  are  born  of  convictions,  and  we  all 
greatest  difficulty  we  had  to  face,  and  the  most  know  that  an  opinion,  clearly,  succinctly  and 
severe  proldem  with  which  we  had  to  contend,  forcibly  expressed,  is  at  least  provocative  of 
I  do  m  t  believe  we  really  feel  that.  We  recog-  more  assent  or  dissent  than  one  that  is  luke- 


nize  that  propaganda  may  be  anything  or  every¬ 
thing;  that  its  limitation  is  readily  set  by  the 
assuni|>tion  of  a  personal  responsibility. 


warm  and  perfectly  neutral. 

The  real  point,  as  I  saw  it  yesterday,  was 
the  constant  indictment  or  the  fre<|uency  of  the 


Can  we  call  by  .any  other  name  a  Presidential  indictment  that  was  being  brought  against  us  for 
message  sent  to  the  Congress  advocating  the  partisanship  in  the  news.  And  it  is  with  that 


passage  of  some  special  legislation? 


cause  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  author,  liefore  you. 


want  to  lay  these  few  remaining  thoughts 


we  accept  it.  We  would  not  under  any  circum- 


My  position  at  the  moment  is  diametrically 


stances  print  this  in  the  news  column  as  an  opposeil  to  the  justice  of  that  indictment.  I 
emanation  from  our  inner  consciousness,  but  if  believe  that  the  problem  we  are  facing,  more 
a  man  who  has  an  entity  before  the  law  and  as  individuals  than  as  a  collective  entity,  is  the 
before  the  community  makes  a  st.atemeht,  it  grave  d.anger  that  a  misuse  of  the  ethics  th.at 


seems  to  me  that  our  problem  is  greatly  sim¬ 
plified. 


all  of  us  employ,  gives  in  turning  our  own 
columns  against  ourselves,  in  using  our  guns 


The  only  form  of  propaganda  that  I  believe  against  our  own  fortress.  .Xnd  I  me.in  by  that, 
we  are  comiielled  to  fear  is  that  which  needs  l*olitical  demagogues  and  blatherskites,  as  well 


no  fear — that  is  that  sort  that 


as  those  who  practice  other,  though  less  profit- 


selves  facing  during  the  war,  when  perhaps  its  able  voc.ations,  who  under  the  guidance  of  a 
most  conspicuous  exemplars  were  the  fJermans.  clear,  sure,  though  misused,  journ.aIistic  mind. 
Yet  if  propaganda  were  to  be  viewed  by  its  «ill  .advantage  themselves  of  a  real,  or  usually 
contetit  and  not  by  its  authorship,  the  recent  f-ilse  misrepresent.ation  in  our  columns  to  an- 
publication  of  Garet  Garrett  in  the  Saturday  swer,  ostensibly  to  the  point,  but  in  reality  m.ak- 
F.vening  Post,  would  be  regarded  properly,  and  ing  so  wide  and  broad  an  att.ack  as  to  utterly 
is  no  doubt  regarded  as  violent  anti-Orman  condemn  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  dia- 
propaganda.  Yet  I  think  to  any  fair-minded  tribe. 

man  the  curse  is  eliminated  at  once,  as  being  We  have  all  of  us  experienced  it.  We  h.ave 
definitely  the  expression  of  a  reasonably  edu-  that  one  of  the  great  problems 

cated  opinion.  Reasonable,  because  Garrett  had  "•as  to  discover  where  the  editorial  functions 
only  been  over  there  two  weeks;  perhaps  more  properly  began  under  which  we  could  say,  not 


than  reasonable  if  he  had  been  there  three. 
The  fact  that  he  signs  his  name  connotes  his 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility. 


to  the  suppliant,  but  to  tbe  demander  of  space; 
“So  far  shall  ye  go  and  no  further,” 

We  have  had,  of  course,  a  specific  instance 


Where,  then,  is  there  an  element  of  danger  ">  York,  and  as  important  a  one  in  Chi- 

in  that  form  of  propaganda?  The  fact  remains  cago,  and  they  are  the  only  two  of  which  I 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  article  the  speak  with  definite  familiarity,  wherein  by 

thought  is  irresistible  that  the  Germans  are  all  torturing  the  meaning  of  the  attitude  of  any 

that  Garrett  wished  you  to  think  them,  but  “I'ccific  paper  those  who  believe  this  and  are 

that,  I  submit,  is  as  definite  a  duty  as  we  owe,  if  parties  in  interest  answer,  either  through  the 

we  assume  that  Garrett,  or  whoever  else  may  be  medium  of  a  direct  statement  or  through 

in  his  class,  has  an  opinion  that  is  interesting,  'peeches  in  which  the  character,  the  personali- 
that  is  important,  and  th.at  is  accurate  as  to  its  ’kc  motives  and  the  general  atmosphere  of 


basic  facts  from  which  the  deductions  are  drawn. 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  form  a 
tripod,  or  reduce  it  to  a  trinity  of  elements,  it 


a  paper  th.at  may  be  influenced  in  its  opposi¬ 
tion  are  .att.acked. 

And  this  attack  is  reiterated  and  re  reiterated. 


seems  to  me  that  these  three  questions  assert  Their  theme,  their  underlying  m<itive,  the  repe- 
themselves  in  each  case  of  matter  offered  us  for  titiousness  of  these  attacks  may  be  always  ex- 


publication. 

Once  in  connection  with  a  course  in  what 


pccted  in  each  speech  or  statement  delivered. 
-And  not  so  critically,  because  I  have  no  definite 


might  be  called  news  reports,  but  what  was  certainty  as  to  how  we  ran  handle  this  problem, 
really  a  discussion  of  conversation  of  import-  I  ask  for  help,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
ance.  Prof.  Sumner  said:  “W'hat  is  it?  How  beginning  of  a  widespread  movement  which 


do  you  know  it  ?  .\nd  what  about  it  ? 


h.as  been  manifest  in  several  localities,  but  which 


Ry  curious  parallel  those  three  questions  might  will  be  incre.asingly  so  as  they  see  with  Lorelei 
■well  l)e  applied  to  any  news  story  that  is  in  skill  an  opportunity  to  use  our  broadened  and 
the  realm  of  propaganda.  But  more  specifically,  stiffened  ethical  code  against  ourselves.  I  ask 
I  do  think  that  we  will  all  find  these  doubts  what  our  attitude  should  be. 
to  be  resolved  and  to  l>e  composed  by  the  three  No  man  who  believes  in  fair  play  can  re- 
very  fundamental  questions  that  I  have  sug-  gard  his  paper  as  other  than  a  forum,  of  which 
gested.  having  to  do  with  interest  first,  with  he  has  not  the  final  control,  but  is  merely  the 


truth  or  with  importance,  and  with  accuracy. 


steward,  in  which,  whether  he  desires  it  or  not. 


I  believe  the  criticism  th.at  we  heard  without  he  is  under  the  moral  i  mpulsion  of  giving  the 
answer  yesterday,  and  which  left  me  low  in  other  fellow  just  as  wide,  just  as  free,  just  as 
spirit  and  quite  disconsolate,  not  at  the  character  sure  a  swing  as  he  gave  to  his  own  views  or 
of  the  criticisers,  hut  at  the  mature  of  their  those  of  the  proponents  of  his  own  views.  That 
criticisms,  is  one  that  I  should  personally  like  we  must  accept  as  elementary  and  as  axiomatic, 
to  see  a'signeil  as  a  definite  theme  for  the  next  But  having  done  that,  are  we  to  continue  day 
meeting  of  this  Society.  after  day,  week  after  week,  to  reprint  these  as- 

It  sicmed  to  me  that  those  who  wrote  were  saults,  oftentimes  of  a  personal  nature,  but  in 
fundamentally  in  error  in  their  entire  philosophy  so  wise  covered  and  veneered  with  an  anti  libel 
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clause  that  it  can  never  be  brought  into  the 
open?  Are  we  to  continue  to  reprint  these  with 
full  recognition  on  our  part  that  there  is  either 
a  great  virtue  or  an  unholy  vice  in  the  printed 
word  which,  reiterated,  finds  a  lodgment,  sub¬ 
conscious,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  existent  in 
the  mind  of  even  the  most  intelligent  reader, 
which,  if  nothing  else,  will  always  characterUe 
and  make  plain  to  the  unthinking  the  reason  of 
opposition? 

1  believe  not.  I  lielieve  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  rob  us  of  the  real  opportunity  for  service, 
since  in  an  excess  of  fair  play — and  that  might 
be  carried  to  an  excessive  degree — we  shall  have 
delimited  our  own  opportunities  for  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be  a  formula 
of  action  reached  through  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course  as  to  print  first,  or  when  made  in  full, 
the  charges,  the  accusations,  the  indictment  that 
these  who  are  under  assault  by  the  papers 
have  to  bring  against  their  assailants.  Perhaps 
a  second  repetition  might  be  justifi<-d.  Hut  in 
e.ach  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  our  avenues  of  access  to  the  minds  of  the 
clear  and  the  thinking  we  must  do  wh,at  they 
are  constantly  doing  in  courts  of  law — complete 
the  record. 

We  cannot  assume  a  “holier  than  thou”  atti¬ 
tude  and  .say  “This  won't  be  believed.  Every- 
b(«ly  will  know  why.”  We  must  remember 
that  the  twilight  zone,  or  the  iniiependent  mind, 
which  is  often  the  ignorant  mind,  sees  one  thing 
and  sees  no  answer.  They,  incapable  of  crawl¬ 
ing  into  our  brain,  will  see  no  balanced  or 
equational  situation,  and  imagine  that  therefore 
there  can  Ite  no  reply. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
and  in  the  act  of  the  individual,  will  reflect  the 
benefit  that  at  least  1  see  in  it  to  all  of  us,  to 
print  not  in  the  editorial  column,  but  inter- 
pretatively  in  the  news  columns,  a  bald,  simple, 
comprehensive,  but  thoroughly  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  that: 

Miss  so  and  so,  representing  such  and  such 
an  interest,  who  now  attacks  the  blank  pajier, 
has  been  the  subject  of  criticisms,  some  of 
which  have  been  voiced  through  the  columns  of 
the  blank  paiser,  and  therefore  her  attack  may 
be  understood,  if  not  explained  away,  by  this 
set  of  facts. 

However  elementary,  however  soft  our  method 
may  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  for 
some  balance  to  be  struck. 

I  say  this  again,  dropping  into  the  confes¬ 
sional,  with  all  the  greater  centainty  or  convic¬ 
tion,  because  we  h.ave  been  conspicuous  offenders 
in  not  doing  now  th.at  which  I  believe  we  should 
do.  I  mean  the  world.  We  have  permitted  as¬ 
saults  to  Ite  made  without  numlier  in  which  no 
man  or  ordinary  ear  capacity  but  could  hear 
the  clink  of  British  or  German  or  French  or 
gambling  gold  in  our  pocket  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  We  have  never  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer  cither  in  the  news  or  in  our  editorial  col¬ 
umns.  unless  there  was  more  than  a  personality 
of  either  the  individual  or  the  paper — a  princi¬ 
ple  involved.  t)ur  exiicrience  has  taught  us 
that  this  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  wrong  not 
only  in  so  far  as  any  advantage  to  ourselves 
may  be  derived,  but  it  is  doubly  wrong  in  so 
far  as  a  very  essential  .act  of  preserving  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  journ.alism  as  a  laiily  is  concerned. 

Today  the  easiest  way  for  a  man  to  get  a 
laugh  or  to  get  a  big  hand  is  to  take  a  crack 
at  the  press.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
what  be  says,  it  ibvesn't  make  any  difference 
how  be  says  it,  he  is  always  sure  of  a  warm 
and  receptive  welcome.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
tho-e  who  are  most  bitter  in  their  .attitude 
towards  jonrn.ilism  are  those  who  have  either 
suffered  justly  from  it,  or  who  fear  they  may, 
and  are  preparing  their  alibi  in  advance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  offered  opportunity 
for  criticism.  I  think  most  of  the  time  unin¬ 
tentionally — for  I  regard  Anieric.an  journalism 
as  being  far,  far  more  sinritualized  than  most 
of  our  critics  did  yesterday — and  I  for  one 
should  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  opimrtu- 
nity  of  saying  that  I  think  we  have  nothing  to 
learn  from  Continental  journalism,  which  one 
of  Mr.  \'.andenberg’s  correspondents  exalted 
yesterday.  I  know  of  no  instance,  I  think  none 
of  us  could  rec.all,  except  with  great  difficulty, 
instances  in  which  papers  have  been  sold  out. 

I  think  that  the  devotion  th.at  a  man  shows 
his  paper  far  excels  that  which  a  soldier  shows 
to  his  country.  And  yet  venality  and  corrup¬ 
tion  is  so  commonplace  in  France  as  to  be  self- 
understood.  What  can  we  learn  from  them? 
A  f,alse  brilliancy,  perhaps,  and  nothing  more. 
Hut  if  there  he  merit  in  any  of  the  criticisms 
that  were  leveled  at  us  yesterday,  it  seems  to 
me  th.at  we  can  avoid  them  by  adhering  to  one 
very  simple,  one-word  formula,  “Truth.”  That 
is  platitudinous  and  trite,  but  it  becomes  r.ather 
unusu.al  if  we  seek  to  extend  it  so  as  to  include 
ourselves. 

Newspapers  h.ave,  more  than  not,  given  them¬ 
selves  the  worst  of  any  controversy,  even  with 
all  respect  to  the  thunderous  guns  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,  whieh  some  hopeless  optimist  once 
estim.ated  to  have  Iteen  read  by  21  per  cent  of 
the  readers,  .and  I  am  afraid  he  was  100  per 
cent  high.  If  we  can  extend  the  truth  to  in¬ 
clude  ourselves,  if  we  look  at  our  rights  in 
an  objective  and  imiierson.al  way,  I  believe  we 
can  approach  the  t.ack  still  in  the  spirit  of  Vol¬ 
taire  when  he  said,  “I  disagree  with  all  you 
say,  but  I  am  prepared  to  lay  down  my  life 
to  defend  your  right  to  say  it.”  I  thin!,  that 
that  is  still  true.  Hut  if  it  were  applied  ab  lib,  and 


without  qualification,  we  would  find  it  a  license  to 
lie  instead  of  a  right  that  must  be  enjoyed  with 
limitations,  and  if  we  ourselves  subscribe  to  limi¬ 
tations  then  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  proper, 
but  expedient  and  necessary  for  us  to  place, 
through  the  due  and  wise  exercise  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  function,  a  limitation  upon  those  things 
that  others  may  say  to  us. 


SEEKING  AND  GETTING 
PUBLICITY 


DiscuMion  by  Archer  H.  Shaw, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


TT  has  been  my  experience  for  many  years, 
that  the  only  people  who  have  kind  words  to 
say  of  the  editori.il  r>ages  are  those  people  who 
are  asking  the  editorial  writer  to  do  something 
for  them.  To  the  rest  of  the  community  the 
page  says  nothing,  the  page  stands  for  nothing, 
and  they  have  no  interest  in  it. 

The  i>rcblems  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  been  discussing,  at  least  many  of 
them,  are  problems  which  I  think  are  somewhat 
local  to  New  York,  an<l  i)erhai>s  to  Chicago. 
They  are  problems,  in  other  words,  which  are 
not  general  to  middle-sized  and  smaller  cities. 

I  am  not  aware,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  of  any  effort  of  political  demagogues  to 
try  to  use  iKii)ers  to  further  their  own  ends, 
and  to  un<Io  something,  or  do  something  which 
the  other  party  is  trying  to  do.  I  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  the  general  principles  of  the  problem  are 
identical  everywhere.  And  I  think  often  a 
news|.'iper,  in  its  intention  to  stand  up  straight 
in  a  iirntter  like  that,  le.ins  over  backwards, 
and  sometimes  evtn  topples  over. 

The  gentlemen  declares  that  so  far  as  propa¬ 
ganda  is  concerned,  it  is  a  difficulty  within  our 
own  hamls  to  control.  And  I  think  the  same 
thing  might  t)e  true  of  the  m.ajor  argument 
that  he  has  presented.  That  has  possible  rela- 
ti  >ns  to  |x.litical  charlatans  who  are  trying  to 
get  something  from  the  press  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  such  case  stands 
on  its  own  merits,  and  we  h.ave,  in  our  edi- 
tori.al  I  ffices,  men  of  executive  authority  whose 
derision  carries  every  time  as  to  whether  this 
piece  of  publicity  shall  be  given  space  or  not. 

.Suppos'-,  f(  r  instance,  we  have  printed  either 
our  own  charge  against  a  candidate,  or  the 
charge  of  somebody  active  in  partisan  discus¬ 
sion.  Then  the  question  arises  next  day,  or 
within  a  few  days  as  to  whether  we  shall  give 
sj.ace  to  the  answer  to  th.at  argument.  Well, 
m  w,  the  decisim  lies,  with  the  executive  editor 
as  to  whether  that  shall  be  given  space  or  nut. 
Every  paper  wants  t.a  be  tair;  it  wants  to  lie  a 
little  more  than  fair,  but  it  decs  not,  of  course, 
want  to  subordinate  its.  sp.ace  and  policy  to  give 
a  hearing  to  a  man  or  a  parly  nr  a  cause  that 
is  not  entitled  to  that  extensive  hearing. 

This  whole  idea  of  propaganda  comes  down 
to  us,  I  suppo.se,  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
war,  or  if  not  that,  at  le.a.st  it  was  given  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus  by  the  conditions  thr.  ugh 
which  we  passed  in  the  war  jieriod.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  newspajier  has  a  single  a|K)logy  to  offer  for 
what  it  did  in  that  jieriod,  although  .all  of  us 
followed  policies  at  times  which  ci>uld  scarcely 
'le  defended  on  ethic.al  grounds;  (udicies  which, 
•under  conditions  less  strenuous,  we  would  not 
have  submittcil  to.  Hut  as  we  pass  into  the 
fieriod  beyond  the  w.ar  we  have  got  to  resist 
those  things  and  do  our  best  to  avoid  such 
errors  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
l.ren  discussing. 

1  like  his  standard  of  what  is  worth  while 
in  editorials.  Another  gentleman  'rt  up  the 
same  standard  in  relation  to  art.  1  believe  the 
news  value  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  must 
go.  Personally  I  do  mt  care  for  an  editorial 
unless  it  has  a  certain  news  value;  I  do  not 
care  for  a  cartoon  unless  it  has  news  value. 

It  used  to  be  held  that  an  editorial  did  not 
need  to  have  news  value.  I  think  it  was  wrong 
then,  and  I  think  it  is  still  more  wrong  now. 
That  may  be  the  reason  why  more  people  do  not 
read  the  etiitorials  in  some  jiapers — because  they 
depart  from  that  criterion  as  to  what  does  and 
w  hat  di  es  not  constitute  news  value. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
who  just  s)s.ke  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  front  Huffalo  this  morning,  reporting 
a  refe.cinlum  he  took  among  his  readers,  in 
whieh  it  -.var  re(iortei!  that  among  400  readers 
th.at  reported.  ,100  said  they  liked  the  editt  rials, 
and  ten  said  they  did  not  read  the  editorials. 
That  was  a  revelation.  There  are  other  pei  pie, 
as  well  as  in  Huffalo,  who  have  the  same  in¬ 
telligence. 

riiere  is  a  great  deal  s.tid  alxiut  the  functions 
</f  the  newspapers.  They  arc  onerous  some¬ 
times.  Hut  you  notice  the  words  in  the  canon 
we  adopted  are,  “The  primary  function  of 
newspapers  is  to  communicate  to  the  human 
race  what  its  memliers  do,  feel,  and  think.” 

Now,  isn’t  that  a  definition  of  publicity*  A 
newsi'ajier  is  in  the  business  of  disjiensing  pub¬ 
licity,  is  it  not?  It  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  we  are  referring  to  the  news 
columns,  or  the  advertising  ctJumns,  or  the 
cdiimns  of  editorial  comments,  we  are  dealing 
in  publicity,  and  the  task  we  have  is  to  main¬ 


tain  a  clear  distinction  all  the  time  between  the 
different  kinds  of  publicity. 

In  certain  states,  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  demanding  that 
an  advertisement  which  appears  in  the  form  of 
a  news  article  must  have  the  word  “Advertise¬ 
ment”  affixed  So  that  the  people  will  not  be 
misled.  And  whether  there  is  any  law,  or  not, 
we  have  got  to  maintain  that  very  careful  dis¬ 
tinction  in  order  to  keep  the  pro|>agandists,  if 
we  have  any  dealings  with  them  at  all,  within 
their  proper  limitations. 

You  know  in  the  first  place  newspapers  were 
imperiled  by  Government  supervision.  If  a 
newspaper  made  any  comment  on  Government 
things,  the  editor  was  jailed.  If  that  law  was 
on  the  statute  bredts  new,  I  am  afraid  this 
news  would  he  very  small.  We  outlived  that. 

And  then  we  came  to  the  time  of  party  slav¬ 
ery.  That  is  pretty  well  worn  out.  The  party 
slaves  in  the  journalistic  profession  are  very 
few  and'  far  between.  And  yet  it  was  only  a 
generation  or  so  ago  that  the  fiarty  paper  was 
entirely  the  .accepted  type  of  newspaper. 

We  have  survived  this,  and  come  face  to 
face  with  otiu-r  jierils.  perhaps  not  as  serious, 
hut  they  enlist  our  effort  to  siqipress.  Those 
things  are  the  publicity  bureau  and  the  hand¬ 
out,  so  called. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Clevreland  perhaps 
a  half-dozen  org.anizations  which  c.all  themselves 
publicity  bureaus.  They  are  in  charge  of  fir¬ 
mer  newspaper  men  and  newspajier  women  who 
thought  when  they  left  the  field  they  could  make 
more  mi  ney  in  boosting  this  or  that  interest 
and  working  for  this  or  that  interest  which 
[Slid  them  for  the  purpose. 

I’erhaps  we  have  a  building  exposition  week, 
or  a  thrift  week,  or  a  “pay-your-debts”  week, 
or  a  mothers’  day.  They  arc  all  very  good,  and 
.all  very  much  worth  while.  Ntdxxly,  certainly, 
should  discourage  any  “pay-your-debts”  week, 
or  the  thrift  week,  or  the  ex|x«ition  week,  and 
we  do  not  do  so.  Hut  what  irks  me  is  to  have 
one  of  these  publicity  agents  coming  to  me  and 
trying  to  [lersuade  me  that  for  old  friendship 
sake,  or  this  or  that  reasm,  1  sliould  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  publicity.  What  do  1  do? 
If  I  do  what  they  ask  me,  they  straight  away 
take  the  clipping,  and  paste  it  in  their  scrap 
liook,  and  then  they  go  to  their  campaign  mana¬ 
ger.  or  their  employers,  and  they  say,  “See  here, 
see  how  we  brought  home  the  bacon;  here  is 
what  we  got  in  this  field.” 

Now,  obviously,  the  question  to  determine  on 
whether  we  should  have  publicity  on  a  builders’ 
exposition,  and  a  health  week,  is  whether  the 
builders’  exposition  cr  the  health  week  is  the 
projier  thing  for  us  to  boost  in  a  publicity  way. 
The  point  is  not  what  the  publicity  agent  tells 
us,  but  what  we  know  is  good  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  the  standard  we  should  follow. 

Of  course,  these  pciple  say  they  are  simply 


TTIE  question  submitted  in  this  referendum 
was  the  following: 

“What  is  your  chief  complaint  against  news- 
paiiers  in  your  contact  with  and  observation  of 
them?” 

Your  program  commiyce  undertook  to  submit 
this  question  to  men  in  various  representative 
walks  of  life,  who  have  large  contacts  with 
journalism  through  largely  appearing  in  the 
news  and  editorial  columns.  In  other  words,  we 
have  sought  to  discover  the  reaction  of  those 
who  are  more  or  less  continuously  the  labora¬ 
tory  subjects  of  newspaper  attention. 

I’lea.se  let  me  say  in  advance  that  we  urgeil 
these  gintlemen  to  bare  their  souls  to  us 
without  fear  of  injured  feelings  or  reprisal.s. 
We  asked  for  candor  and  promised  good- 
tempered  humility  in  return.  I  think  that  some 
of  our  choicest  counsellors  doubted  whether 
we  could  fulfill  the  terms  of  this  guaranty — ■ 
because  they  either  begged  to  be  excused  or 


This  innouncement  will  interest  writers  and  begin- 
nerswhoneed  help  whohavethedeierminarionand 
the  ability  to  qualify  in  the  profession  of  stoiy  writ¬ 
ing.  For  one  of  our  modern  educational  needs  has 
been  a  praaical,  red-blooded,  university-grade  of 
training  school  for  fictionists. 

Harry  McGregor  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  genius 
as  a  fiction  critic  and  as  a  teacher  of  fiaion  writers.  His 
ability  is  widely  recognized  among  publishers  and 
professional  fictionists.  A  few  of  his  practical  results 
ate  attested  by  the  following  statements  of  authors: 


taking  the  place  of  the  reporter;  they  are  going 
nut  and  getting  the  facts  which  the  city  editor 
might  have  to  assign  a  reporter  to  get,  and 
they  bring  it  into  the  office,  and  they  save  us 
the  time  and  effort.  But  they  do  more  than 
that.  They  break  down  our  policy,  and  if  they 
were  permitted,  they  would  bre.ak  down  our 
news  initiative.  They  arc  substituting  their 
own  executive  judgment  of  the  news  value  for 
the  judgment  -of  seme  man  who  is  paid  to  exer¬ 
cise  it.  It  has  a  bad  tendency  unless  we  be 
on  our  guard  against  it. 

Now,  the  handout  is  of  the  same  general  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  cc.nfined  to  Washington  alone. 
We  have  come  to  that  time  in  our  organization 
of  s-iciological  agencies  when  the  e.xecutive  sec¬ 
retary  wants  to  substitute  his  judgment  for 
ours  on  what  shall  l<e  printed  in  the  news 
editorial.  And  if  we  send  a  man  around  to 
the  office  the  secretary  gives  him  a  statement, 
and  says,  “Here  is  what  we  said  in  yesterday’s 
meeting,”  or,  “Here  is  what  we  want  you  to 
do  or  print  tomorrow.” 

It  is  an  easy  road  to  follow.  It  .saves  mcney; 
it  saves  etTc  rt,  and  it  saves  misunderstanding, 
because  we  know  when  we  go  to  press  to¬ 
morrow  morning  we  have  m  t  said  a  thing  that 
the  organization  did  not  want  us  to  say.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  destruetive  of  news  initia¬ 
tive.  It  breaks  down  the  whole  fabric  of  news- 
gathering.  And  I  think  the  only  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  editor  who  wants  to  do  his  job 
right  to  tell  this  organi/alion,  “Tell  us  what 
you  did,  and  then  we  will  print  our  ideas  as  to 
what  you  ilid,  and  not  let  you  substitute  yours 
for  ours.” 

The  eilitor,  of  eourse,  occupies  a  semi-judicial 
position.  He  cannu  print  everything  that 
rimes  tc  him.  If  he  did  he  would  he  out  of  a 
job  in  a  week.  lie  has  always  git  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  what  should  aiipear,  and  what 
should  ni  t  apjiear.  And  the  author  of  the 
official  handout  runs  counter  to  that  (lerfectly 
sound  theory  of  newspaper  making. 

A  newspaiier  owes  its  very  clearly  defined 
obligation  to  its  communitv,  and  it  cannot  afford 
to  take  that  partially  prejudiced  view  of  the 
public  which  the  propagandists  would  like  to 
have  him  take.  It  would  be  fatal  from  the 
lieginning.  We  cannot  permit  the  social  work¬ 
ers  to  blunt  our  sense  of  responsibility;  to  blunt 
our  news  sense. 

He  cannot  let  the  executive  secretary  substi¬ 
tute  his  nose  for  news — assuming  that  he  has 
one — for  that  pi  imary  faculty  in  all  newspaper- 
doin,  the  r.o.rc  for  news  which  the  successful 
rciwtter  and  the  successful  editor  must  possess. 
We  cannot  afford  to  surrender  the  jurisdiction 
which  h.is  been  handed  down  to  u>  from  gen¬ 
erations  of  excellent  publishers  to  every  chance 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  may  have  tem¬ 
porarily  some  position  of  influence  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  seeks  publicity. 


attached  the  admonition  that  their  names  must 
be  held  confidential.  I  have  discardeil  all  of 
the  latter  from  this  summary.  Still  others 
pleaded  that  the  subject  is  entirely  too  large 
for  casual  attention,  and  yet  others  a  lack  of 
sufficient  umicrstanding  to  serve  as  intelligent 
critics.  May  I  re.ad  to  you  a  delightful  letter 
from  ex-I’resident  Woodrow  Wilson  typical 
of  this  latter  group: 

“It  certainly  shows  an  admirable  openness 
of  mind  on  the  jiart  of  the  .\mrriean  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  to  desire  frank  criticism 
such  as  you  solicit.  Hut  I  am  forced  in  frank¬ 
ness  to  say  th.at  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
give  a  serviceable  answer  to  the  question  you 
put.  It  is  a  question  of  such  broad  range 
that  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  know  very 
much  more  than  I  do  know  of  what  I  may  call 
the  interior  circumstances  of  newspaper  ad- 
mini.stration  before  forming  a  judgment  upon 
it.  You  have  my  best  wishes  fur  the  success 


utcript ....  wins  itrand  priir  of  It.OOO.  paysble  October  15 
per  rules corttese.'  ’*  “I  have  sold  to  Metropolitan  Maitazine 
mr  story  ....  whtch  you  criticued  for  me.  Here  s  how!  '  '*Ia 
March  rhree  of  my  stories  appeared.'’  “Just  had  a  story  •ccep' 
ted  by  Sunset.  '  “Your  critiusni  was  worth  1500  f)  me.'* 

Writers  and  beginners  who  want  Mr.  McGregor's 
advice  or  his  training  work  should  hrst  submit  one 
or  two  shtirt  stories  for  examination.  Only  talented 
persons  can  be  accepted  for  training.Training  is  given 
either  by  correspondence  or  personally  to  a  necessar> 
ily  limited  number  of  writers.  Consultation:  by  ap¬ 
pointment  only.  Short  story  manuscripts  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  may  be  sent  now,  without  fee,  for  a  prompt 
careful  reading  and  a  frank  report.  v 


Harry  McGregca* 


6459  Hiliegaaa 


Oakland,  Calif. 
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of  what  your  society  holds  to  be  its  interests.” 

I  am  able,  however,  to  report  the  views 
of  a  parliament  consisting  of  the  following — 
all  of  them  men  of  familiar  national  status; 
One  vice-president;  three  U.  S.  Senators;  three 
labor  leaders,  six  university  presidents;  three 
business  men;  one  ex-cabinet  member;  one 
Suffragist;  one  actress;  one  cardinal.  Two 
whom  1  hesitate  to  classify — Col.  House  and  W. 
J.  Bryan. 

Nearly  all  approach  the  catechism  with 
a  fine  spirit  of  good  feeling.  Nearly  all  pre¬ 
face  their  observations  by  saying  that  there 
is  more  to  commend  than  to  ci  mlemn  in  the 
American  Press.  A  few  seem  to  feel  that. 


a  just  one — is  that  in  many  instances  the 
management  of  papers  cause  news  to  be 
colored,  distorted  and  falsely  interpreted  to 
suit  their  political  faith  or  the  attainment  of 
an  object  they  have  in  view.” 

PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  REA,  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Railroad:  After  declaring  his  convic¬ 
tion  “that  the  standards  set  and  maintained 
by  American  journalism  deserve  genuine  ad- 
miratiim.”  Mr.  Rea  lists  three  causes  of 
complaint: 

“1.  Superficiality  and  inaccuracy  in  pre¬ 
senting  facts  in  the  news  columns,  and  often 
a  lugable  diversion  between  the  news  columns 
and  the  eclitorials. 


which  we  make  fun  of  in  the  small  town  paper, 
namely,  a  playing  up  of  rather  small  and 
unimportant  provincialities  and  a  magnifying 
of  events  that  are  unimportant.”  Mrs.  Winter 
then  explains  that  she  refers  to  what  we  call 
“h  .man  interest"  stories;  and  while  she  ad¬ 
mits  enjoyment  in  fiction,  she  says  she  really 
lines  not  expect  every  reporter  to  be  an  O. 
Henry.  Continuing:  "I  could  wish  that  the 
con.structive  point  of  view  found  its  way  to  a 
greater  extent  into  the  reportorial  offices,  and 
that  our  news  sections  were  less  provincial 
and  had  a  greater  sense  of  perspective.” 

Now  here  are  two  replies  that  touch  a 
totally  different  phase — the  relative  merits  of 


JENNlNfiS  URY.VN,  on  this  same  trend: 

“Our  newspapers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — (lartisan  and  inde[icndent.  Partisan 
nrws|>apers,  being  avowedly  the  supporter  of 
a  party,  cannot  be  expected  to  present  both 
sides  of  public  questions.  Space  and  uncon¬ 
scious  bias  makes  absolute  fairness  impossible. 
Yet  1  regard  the  parti.san  paper  as  more  re- 
li.able  than  the  independent  paper  fur  two 
reasons: 

“1.  The  reader  can  make  allowance  for 
partisanship. 

“2.  .Many  of  the  .so-called  inde|iendent 
papers  are  simply  indei>endent  so  far  as  parties 
arc  concerneil,  but  anything  but  independent 


despite  this  preliminary  anchor  to  windward,  “2.  Lack  of  originality  and  depth  of  thought  journalism  that  is  frankly  partisan,  and  jour-  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of  issues  he- 
they  are  d.aring  a  hazardous  adventure — a  sort  the  editorial  page,  evidencing  the  necessity  nalism  that  says  it  is  "independent.”  tween  preilatory  wealth  and  the  masses  of  the 

of  W  e  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you  of  deeper  stuily  and  on  much  broailer  lines  PRESIDENT  H.  N.  NIacOR.'VCEEN,  of  people. 

notion.  But  all  have  given  us  foixl  for  thought,  than  local  conditions  require.  An  opinion  is  Vassar  College:  “I  advocate  a  National  Bulletin — not  a 

E'or  the  sake  of  time,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  ,|uite  generally  entertained  among  newspa|>er  “My  chief  criticism  of  the  .-Xmerican  news-  news|>aper — just  a  bulletin  th.at  will  contain 
of  briefing  most  of  these  replies.  .^nd  here  nien  that  few  people  read  the  editorial  page.  today  is  its  failure  really  to  lead  in  information  on  public  questions  only,  together 

is  the  indictment:  The  reason  is,  1  believe,  that  most  editorial  J>olitics.  The  pretense  of  some  of  our  news-  with  editorials  on  public  issues  written  by  the 

I’.  S.  SEN.VTOR  KNUTE  NELSON,  jiages  lack  interest  and  fail  to  stimulate  thought.  P<>I»rs  to  independence  in  politics  is  to  me  a  representatives  of  parties  in  Congress.  I  think 

“While  there  has  been  great  improvement  and  ](  j  believe,  a  fact,  that  the  comparatively  tucre  pretense.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  it  is  unfair  to  the  voters  to  make  them  rely 

enlargement  in  the  sm.all  number  of  papers  which  puhli.sh  really  really  independent  newspaiier,  nor  can  there  entirely  on  private  channels  of  information, 

news  service,  it  high-grade  editori.al  pages  have  found  the  in-  Every  newspaper  ought  to  ally  itself  with  Such  a  publication,  instead  of  interfering  with 

seems  to  me  that  vestment  profitalde.  Rtoup  of  citizens  whose  aims  are  most  newspapers,  would  be  of  greatest  value  to  them 

newspapers  Selection  of  headlines  and  material  on  clearly  associated  with  its  own.  The  majority  liecause  such  a  paper  would  not  only  furnish 

are  somewhat  ib,  theory  that  what  is  educational  or  in-  uf  great  newspapers  are  subserving  the  in-  authority  for  f.acts  but  arguments,  pro  and 

weaker  editori.-illy ;  structive  must,  of  necessity,  make  dull  readin,?  •'T'’***  great  principles,  nor  even  id  con,  from  the  highest  source.  Such  a  paper 

in  other  words,  they  j,  ^  public.'  I  think,  in 'a  general  way,  that  p'.t- iral  r.ather  of  small  groups  would  also  give  oppiirtunity  for  the  presenta- 

.ire  getting  short  on  ,„.».spappr  editors  tend  to  underestimate  the  '''V"  •  .♦  .  claims  of  candidates  legitimately  be- 

the  editorial  educa-  a„j  intellectual  levels  of  their  readers  Ihere  are  exceptions,  but  as  a  whole  it  fore  the  public  and  make  unnecessary  the 

tion  of  the  old  they  would  achieve  a  greater  measure  '’Tcms  to  me  that  the  .\merican  press  is  more  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money — some 

newspaper.  E  d  i  •  success  by  making  their  aims  a  little  higher  f*'*  touch  with  the  actual  thought  and  so  large  as  to  almost  exclude  jioor  men  from 
t  o  r  i  a  1  s  in  many  greatly  assist  in  creating  a  more  wishes  of  the  .American  people  than  is  even  being  aspirants  for  high  public  office, 

in.stances  seem  per-  responsible  citizenship.”  .American  education  -and  that  is  saying  a  “Until  we  can  secure  such  a  Bulletin,  the 

functory  and  non-  RRKSIDENT  E  J  PKNDI  ETON  Welles-  gf‘'-M  deal.”  nearest  approach  to  fairness  would  lie  found 

wrri'of'all  t>"re-  College:  ‘  “My" first  crVticism  is ‘the  undue  WILLIAM  in  the  publication  of  contributed  editorials 

tpiwsihle  editorial  Pront'"'"''  K'ven  to  items  that  are  sensational 
name  apears  at  the  and  are  often  false.  When  false 

head  of  the  paper."  stafente'''*  ate  corrected,  there  is  apparently 

U.  S.  SENATOR  ARTHltR  CAPPER  (who  '^'ty  little  desire  on  the  part  of  newspapers 

says  he  replies  as  a  public  official  rather  than  R'''*  prominence  to  the  correction 

as  a  fellow  editor):  “In  my  opinion  the  as  to  the  original  false  statement.  My  second 

greatest  asset  of  a  newspaper  is  a  reputation  criticism  is  that  interviews  are  published  which 

for  printing  the  news  unbiased,  without  often  very  inaccurate  and  sometimes  en- 

prejudice  or  f.avoritism.  The  most  serious  ‘‘"jy  false.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
complaint  that  I  hear  against  newspapers  is  criticisms  arc  based  on  the  uniltie  prominence 
their  tendency  to  color  news  in  accordance  t^^ard  to  women’s  colleges, 

with  the  personal  views  of  the  owners  anti  fhese  items,  even  when  true,  are  of  the  most 

editors.”  trivial  character;  whereas  news  which  has  to 

CARDINAL  O’CONNELL,  of  Boston:  “.May  ‘I"  w>‘h  ‘he  serious  work  of  the  colleges  finds 
I  ask  a  question — cannot  our  papers  make  less  publicity  whatever,  or  at  least  very  little, 
of  vulgar  cartoins  (not  funny,  artistic  ones)  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  D.  BURTON, 
and  give  less  space  to  the  details  of  infamouf  University  of  (Chicago: 

scandals?”  “1.  The  chief  complaint  against  the  ordi- 

VICE-PRESIDENT  C.ALV’IN  COOLIDGE:  ‘'‘••’y  newspaper  is  that  it  deviges  itself  too 
“It  is  much  easier  to  cater  to  a  supposed  exclusively  to  contemporary,  not  to  say  trivial 
public  desire  than  it  is  to  lead  in  the  forma-  things:  it  has  not  yet  lieen  able  to  develop  a 
tion  of  a  high  standard  of  public  opinion.  It  which  can  interpret  the  daily  happenings 

is  always  much  easier  to  sell  out  than  it  is  to  terms  of  the  more  fundamental  asiK-cts  of 
remain  independent.  But  the  gfe-it  fact  re-  society.  This  is  not  an  argument  for  high- 
mains  that  the  truth  has  more  power  than  any-  brow  material;  it  is  merely  an  argument  for 
thing  else.  Nowhere  is  it  better  exemplified  a  interpretation  of  current  matters  of 

than  in  the  newspaper  world.  If  a  publication  interest. 

desires  standing,  if  it  wants  influence,  if  it  ‘*2.  The  point  of  view  of  the  papers  is  too 

wishes  to  speak  with  authority,  it  cannot  secure  often  reflected  in  their  news  columns  and  not 

these  results  without  accuracy  and  candor.  If  confined  to  the  editorial  page.  ‘Special  Corre- 
it  chooses  leadership,  it  must  pay  the  price  spondents'  too  often  write  from  the  viewpoint 
of  leadership  by  sticking  to  the  truth.  E'or  of  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper.  Why  can- 
this  all  creation  has  never  been  able  to  find  n"‘  papers  confine  to  the  editorial  page  any 
a  substitute.”  consistent  policy  they  desire  and  yet  give  not 

PRE:SIDE:NT  JOIIN  GRIER  H1BBE;N.  only  fair  but  adequate  presentations  of  opin- 
Princeton:  President  Hibben  first  speaks  of  ions  and  movements  with  which  they  do  not 
what  he  feels  to  be  the  n.ation’s  great  debt  to  wholly  agree? 

her  press.  Then  adds:  “There  is  one  point,  “3.  One  of  the  discouraging  things  about 

however,  which  I  want  to  emphasize;  namely,  the  news;xipers  has  been  the  treatment  of  the 
that  frequently  the  headlines  of  the  news  story  liquor  question.  Breaking  the  law  h.as  been 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  content  of  the  treated  flipp.antly.  Obedience  to  the  law  has 
story  itself.  This  tendency  can  be  checked  >wen  injureil  immensely  by  ridicule.  Many 
if  due  care  be  exerciseil.”  paiiers  which  have  not  treated  the  matter  in 

COL.  EDWARD  M.  HOUSE:  “The  news-  this  light  fashion  have  been  ci  ntent  to  find 
papers  of  today,  upon  the  whole,  reflect  public  fault  with  the  amendment  and  the  law  without 
opinion.  Many  of  them  print  sensational  insisting  that  so  long  as  the  law  stands,  it 
stories;  siime  of  them  untrue,  but  in  this  they  should  be  enforceil,  to  maintain  the  moral  fiber 
cater  to  the  demands  of  their  clientele.  They  of  our  people  and  our  respect  for  the  law 
come  in  for  much  criticism  because  of  this,  and  government  institutions, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  paper  that  “4.  The  prominent  display  of  crime  is  dan- 
would  publish  half  the  stories  one  hears  in  gerous  to  sixial  well-being.  The  argument  that 
so-called  polite  society.  papers  simply  print  the  truth  is  sjiecious,  for 

“I  prefer  to  read  my  news  from  a  sheet  if  th.it  policy  were  followed  consistently  the 
well  set  up  with  attractive  type  anil  not  broken  papers  would  have  to  print  100  pages  of 
by  excessive  headlines.  A  summary  of  the  decent  living  and  fine  .acts  to  one  page  of 
contents,  indicating  the  page  where  news  can  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  th.it  the  typical 
be  found,  apiK-.ils  to  me.  presentation  of  crime  ami  misiloing  ci.nstitutes 

“.\  compi-tent  editi  r  on  foreign  affairs  seems  a  real  danger  to  our  civilization.  (Cannot 
to  me  essential  to  the  equipment  of  an  im-  refrain  from  just  one  word  aside.  Social 
portant  daily.  Much  of  the  news  coming  from  c.incers  can’t  be  cured  by  rubbing  them  with 
overseas  and  printed  by  our  newspapers  is  talcum  powder.  To  ignore  crime  and  divorce 
obviously  untrue,  and  the  editorial  comment  would  not  be  to  defeat  it.  On  the  contrary, 
on  it  misleading.  In  consequence,  the  public  within  reason,  publicity  is  as  great  a  purifier 
is  misinformeil,  and  unnecessary  prejudice  is  in  this  as  all  other  fields  of  life.  On  the 
often  created.”  other  hand,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  President 

PRE'SIDEiNT  I-  D.  COE’FM.AN,  University  Burton  when  he  says  that  ‘responsibility  for 
of  Minnesota;  “The  mo.st  outstanding  adverse  lack  of  taste  and  pu’olic  spirit  must  be  largely 
criticism  of  the  newspapers  is  their  failure  to  liorne  by  those  papers  which  debauch  the  public 
deal  with  questions  of  public  interest  in  a  taste  merely  to  increase  the  sale  of  sensa- 
thoroughly  dispassionate  manner.  Editorially,  tional  re.iding  matter.’) 

the  newspapers  may  express  whatever  opinions  “5.  The  proper  sort  of  reporting  of  con- 
they  may  desire;  but  more  and  more  they  ventions  and  speeches  requires  brains  and 
should  resort  to  and  make  use  of  information  training  and  information.  It  would  seem  that 
that  has  been  carefully  sifted  and  winnowed  much  improvement  in  this  direction  might  lie 
so  that  the  public  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  made.” 

forming  its  own  opinions.  In  no  other  way  MRS.  THOM.AS  G.  WINTER,  Presiilent, 
can  the  distrust  of  the  public  press  be  elimi-  Uieneral  Federation  of  Women’s  CHuhs:  “One 
Bated. ”  cannot  compare  the  average  American  paper 

Much  of  the  same  criticism  comes  from  Mr.  with  the  best  foreign  papers  without  somewhat 
BERN.ARD  M.  B.ARUCH,  of  New  York  City;  humiliating  realization  that  we  still  have  here 
“The  only  complaint  I  have — and  I  think  it  is  a  news  attitude  which  is  a  good  deal  like  that 
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from  men  who  are  representatives  of  the  <lif-  bound  hand  and  foot  by  his  own  previous  Who  that  has  been  ever  dimly  or  momentarily  this  is  done  generally  in  the  news  columns,  but 

ferent  parties.”  declarations.  in  the  public  eyes  has  not  experienced  the  not  unfrequently  in  the  editorial  columns,  and 

Now  I  want  to  present,  briefly,  a  group  of  “It  is  my  persinal  judgment  that  an  editor  problem  of  being  polite  to  the  usually  well  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  one  of  them  to 

replies  from  Organircd  Labor:  who  did  not  fcef  compelled  to  maintain  a  post-  meaning,  but  inexperienced  youth  whose  imag-  retract  any  misrepresentation,  seeming  to 

WARREN  S  STONE  Grand  Chief  of  the  which  had  been  taken,  and  often  taken  ination  is  limited  to  asking,  with  all  the  au-  think  that  that  would  show  weakness,  when 

Hrotherhood  of  locomotive  Engineers,  starts  imperfect  knowledge,  but  who  said  to  his  thority  of  a  special  assignment,  such  questions  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  show  honesty, 

with  the  old  bromide  that  “50  per  cent  of  the  t’<‘a<l<’rs  that  he  had  been  in  error  and  desired  as  “What  is  your  middle  name?”  The  misrepresentation  may  be  to  a  very  large 

newspapers  allow  the  advertising  columns  to  correct  his  mistake,  would  gain  greater  in-  3.  A  cynical  superhciality  of  tone  in  the  extent  unavoidable,  but  the  refusal  to  correct 
dictate  to  the  editorial  columns”  and  concludes  At'cncc  with  the  public  and  would  be  read  brief  editorial  paragraph.  The  convenience  misrepresentation  when  called  to  their  atten- 

that  this  explains  why  labor  “has  never  been  greater  confidence  than  one  who  attempted  and  “smartness”  of  these  paragraphs  now  in-  tion  is  absolutely  inexcusable, 

able  to  get  a  square  deal  "  In  the  same  vein  establish  the  consistency  between  his  past  duces  the  lazy  to  read  them  to  the  exclusion  “I  think,  taken  on  the  whole,  that  the  news- 

he  complains  that  “many  of  the  great  papers  pre.sent  utterances.  of  the  well  considered  and  serious  editorial  papers  try  to  be  fair  and  just  and  that  they 

are  owned  or  ci  nt rolled  by  financial  interests”  “My  complaint  is,  therefore,  the  assumption  "leading  article.”  Can  they  not  be  clever  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Some  of  them  have 

who  dictate  similar  policies  inimical  to  labor.  infallibility  by  the  majority  of  editors,  and  without  being  superficial?  been  the  cause  of  great  curative  measures 

“I  hope  the  time  will  come,”  he  says,  “when  intellectual  dishonesty  which  results  from  I  want  to  conclude  this  referendum  with  a  being  passed  for  some  of  the  ills  with  which 

the  papers  of  the  country '  will  give'  us  the  assumption.  I  wish  that  this  weakness  quotation  from  the  late  FORMER  SPEAKER  we  have  been  afflicted.  Thomas  Jefferson  said 

true  facts  regarding  the  different  incidents  that  could  tc  overcome  and  that  editorials  were  CH.-\MP  CL.^RK.  Several  years  ago,  I  pre-  once  that  between  living  in  a  country  where 

occur  instead  of  a  garbled  statement  colored  always  poured  into  the  same  mould  as  those  sented  much  this  same  question  to  Mr.  Clark,  they  had  no  government  and  plenty  of  news- 

to  suit  the  particular  fancy  of  whoever  hap-  previously  written,  no  matter  how  imperfect  and  I  find  a  letter  in  my  files  from  him  which  papers  or  in  one  in  which  they  had  a  govem- 

l«:ns  to  contnl  the  paper.  I  also  hope  the  time  “"d  faulty  that  mould  may  be.”  I  want  to  quote:  ment  without  newspapers,  that  he  would  prefer 

will  come  when  we  will  have  more  news  of  the  ^"d  now,  directly  in  line  with  that  same  “.My  own  judgment  is  that  the  greatest  to  live  in  the  country  where  they  had  the 
world  and  less  scanilal  on  the  front  page.”  challenge,  I  want  you  to  hear  the  whole  of  weakness  is  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  new.spapers  and  no  government,  and  I  sup- 

i-i  sx-f  xirsijijicr  X-  c  f  mi  delightful  reply  from  the  great  actress,  the  newspapers  attack  public  men,  in  many  pose  taking  it  alti  gether  that  he  was  in  the 

FRANK  MORRIS  JN,  Secretary  o  le  JtlWlE  M.MIDERN  I'ISKE:  ease^  gn  ssly  misrepresenting  them.  Of  course  shadow  of  a  great  truth.” 


able  to  get  a  square  deal."  In  the  same  vein  csiamisn  tne  consistency  oetween  ms  past 
he  complains  that  “many  of  the  great  papers  and  pre.sent  utterances. 

are  owned  or  controlled  by  financial  interests”  complaint  is,  therefore,  the  assumption 

who  dictate  similar  policies  inimical  to  labor.  '>f  infallibility  by  the  majority  of  editors,  and 
“I  hope  the  time  will  come,”  he  says,  “when  ‘h*  intellectual  dishonesty  which  results  from 


world  and  less  scanilal  on  the  front  page.”  i  r  "'^nt  you  to  near 

w...  .  ..x^  wv  «  z-  cx,  the  rleliKntful  reply  from  the 

l-RANK^  MORRISON,  Secretary  of  The  jijNNIE  MADDERN  I'ISKE: 

'  ‘  There  are  too  many  editors  who  have  no  asked,  even  in  a  m<g:k  trial,  to  hxlge 

siKtial  outlook.  Their  editorial  and  news  col-  i*  complaint  against  the  American  newspaper 


um.is  when  discussing  strikes  or  minority  is  like  being  forced  to  turn  District  .Attorney 
political  movements  look  as  though  they  had  when  an  od  and  generous  friend  is  in  the 
iKien  censored  by  financial  interests.  They  arc  Prisoner  s  dock  Hut,  if  needs  must,  may  I 
sui.erficial  and  unsvmpatbetic.  They  are  too  make  my  complaint  an  inquiry  as  to  why,  tne 
prone  to  dcfi  ltd  p'roperty  as  against  human  editorial  pages  pretend  so  s  I  and  so,..- 

rights.”  lie  cites  lalK.r’s  opiK.sition  to  injunc-  consciously  to  omnisciencir.'  ■'..  who,,  it 

lions,  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ''"me.  are  delightfully  aware  how  short  a.nd 
and  to  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  idea,  as  ^P-tty  all  our  knowledge  no  m  oner  take  up 
si.ecimens  which,  he  argues,  show  up  news-  Hie  editorial  pen  than  they  feel  forced  by 


DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTER  IN  A 
NEWSPAPER 

CHARLES  McD.  PUCKETTE,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


papers  as  lacking  correct  “social  outlook.”  tradition  to  gi^e  forth  the  impression  ot  b<  ■rrri|(.;xj  invitation  came  from  Mr.  Dennis  dividiiality  and  distinction,  the  creation  of  able 

“Protests,”  says  he,  “such  as  I  have  indicated  wis<  oni  wi  tie  "i*  'em-  -  o  speak  before  this  first  meeting  of  the  editors,  men  of  vision  and  purpose.  It  is 

..  .  iu_  „,.™i...,s  -....1  editorial  ever  confesses  cheerfully  to  such  ,  c-  -  ,  r  x-  .-  r 


attract  adher.-'nts  i’n  increasing  numln-rs,  and  ^ver  confesses  cheerfully  to  such  ‘  Societv  i 

vet  these  editors,  like  Canute  of  old,  would  frailties  as  ignorance  fear  or  douU.  hey  e.nfessthai  I 

..  .  ..  are  written  by  men  who,  on  hearing  the  rilates  ,  ,  ,  .  ^ 

Slay  the  tide.  r  .  i  i-  i.  a  •  *  ii  at  rta<l  the  subject  as- 

\  1  .X  owes..®..  ;«  tUic  fjf  t(Hlay  asking  what  is  truth,  would  not  be  ,  /, 

.■\nfl  now,  completing  lai>or  s  answer  in  this  ,  ^  ^  ft  ep,  ,  ,  .  ‘iicned  me  with  some 

referendum,  I  want  to  read  in  full  a  good-  '“ffl'-'l-  ^<>‘  They  would  dictate  an  J 

tempered  letter  from  MR.  SAMUEL  COM-  answy  l^-fore  going  to  lunch,  l  aced  by  some  ^ 

(  aUas  A  I."  T  .  complex  interiiatK  iiul  problem,  the  rresident  ,  ,  e 

l*hKS,  President  of  the  A.  r.  ot  L..  ^  i  t-  •.  i  c*  .  .  n  ua  the  role  of  a  critic 

.  .  ,  ^  .  of  the  Lnited  .States  may  toss  all  night  won-  JV  r 

“I  am  not  a  carping  critic  of  American  ^.^njering  and  wondering,  but  he  of  Ins  profession, 

newspapers.  They  perform  a  tremendously  morning  to  find  that  every  ne«s- 

vital  service  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  ^  first  thought  that  1 

important  factors  in  the  development  of  mo.1  j  iKwildcr  him  and  even  ^ad  been  elected  to 

ern  society.  I  have,  however,  much  serious  ^  skepticism  as  ^  ^ 

criticism  to  make  which  I  offer,  I  hope,  in  ^-hether  they  alwavs  know  what  thev  are 


criticism  to  make  which  I  offer,  I  hope,  in 


\iiierican  Society  of  Newsiiaper  Editors,  I  equally  true  that  the  proportion  of  these  news- 


the  role  of  a  critic 
of  his  profession: 
and  it  seemed  on 
first  thought  that  1 
had  been  elected  to 


no  fault-finding  fashion  but  rather  out  of  a  restored  if.  .'''stmetive 

desire  to  lie  helpful.  some  fine,  astonishing  m  ruing,  the  leader  in  ^  lar.icter  111  men 

“I  am  limited  to  two  hundred  words  by  can  new-i,,apeis  was 

your  request  but  1  assure  you  I  can  only  begin  j,,  ,|,p  |<u,,r  reaches  back  to  springs  “  quality  more  ot  ten 

to  tell  wlnat  is  on  my  mind  in  that  numlH-r  of  invisible  to  American  eyes  that  '"'V'"’  ’’  ‘ 

words.  ,|,pre  is  not  a  sage  in  .all  the  Gazette  office  ‘i"'*.  i.nciion  .0  wi.icn  11  is  a  pleasure  10  pay  ii.ouie, 

“Our  modern  newspapers  are  not  indeiKmdent  America  ought  to  do  and  <l""'n.sli'ng.  Puckette  ^  ''‘scnt.al 

of  special  iiiteiests,  though  few  editors  will  pmbablv  there  isn't  one  in  the  .State  Depart  pessimistic  qualities  of  a  newspaper  with  claims  to  jour- 

agree  with  me.  This  lack  of  indejiendence  is  nient  either’”  point  of  view  had  nalistic  di.stinctic  n. 

not  always  conscious;  frequently  it  is  an  un-  ,,,,vcT,)px-T  u  i  WIIPI’R  Stanford  ur'al.-r  iiinidi.r  of  news-  My  remarks  will  occupy  but  the  sp.ace  of  a 

conscious  response  to  a  prevailing  psychological  i-vc- w,  •  lan  o  u  |  mlUed  .in  recent  few  minutes,  for  discussion  from  the  floor  is 

condition.  Industrial  disputes  are  not  ade-  Lniversity:  He  .sums  ns  m.  ictmen  as  o-  years;  and  was  born  in  p:;r  of  an  earlier  ex-  to  be  offered  after  these  addresses,  and  I  do 

quatcly  reported.  Newspapers  long  ago  learned  ,  .n  •  r  ,  r  putitnee  as  an  excliangi  edit,  r  Irvin  Cobb  not  doubt  that  the  most  valuable  contributions 

how  to  get  and  present  the  employers’  side.  .  1-  |  uisci  unt  tne  intorniation  con-  remarked  of  some  one  in  “.S.ickfuls,”  his  to  this  question  will  be  made  in  what  Mr 

Only  a  few  have  learned  how  to  present  both  tamed  in  newspapers.  By  reading  five  daily  I  j,j  others  will  have  to  say  Let  me  add 

^  _  e  ..  S  _  _  _ tipu’cnniwrc  anr  knnwiniy  the  annroximatp  dis-  _  .  _  1 . »  .  ..  .  ^  iw  :-^y.  mr  aau 


some  fine,  astonishing  m  rning,  the  leader  in 
the  (iazette  should  begin  like  this:  ‘The  French 
movement  in  the  Ruhr  reaches  back  to  springs 
motive  so  invisible  to  American  eyes  that 
there  is  not  a  sage  in  all  the  fiazettc  office 
who  knows  what  America  ought  to  do  and 
probably  there  isn't  one  in  the  State  Depart- 


PKESIDENT  R.  F.  WTIJiUR,  Stanford 
University:  He  sums  his  infiictment  as  fol- 


e  to  disCf  lint  the  information  con- 


nnist  C(nfess  that  1  papers  to  the  total  number  is  smaller  than  it 

rea<l  the  subject  as-  should  be,  than  the  American  newspaper  readers 

signe<l  me  with  some  the  right  to  expect  from  us  who  are 

gathered  here  today. 

But  the  prospect  is  full  of  promise.  Since 
receiving  Mr.  Dennis*  letter  I  have,  to  my 
great  profit,  been  renewing  acquaintance  with 
newspapers  from  many  sectifins  in  search  of 
that  quality  which  is  born  of  true  journalistic 
temper.  Is  is  there,  and  it  is  growing.  I 
propose  very  briefly  to  examine  some  of  the 
powerful  influences  which  have  tended  toward 
the  standardization  of  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  the  n(  w  more  powerful 
I  influences  working  for  greater  indivi<luality 
and  the  improvement  of  our  press;  to  mention 
in  passing  several  instances  of  iiewspafHT  dis- 
aim  v%.i>.  III  laci,  tinction  to  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute, 

diminisli'Tig.  ,,  and  to  state  what  I  take  to  be  the  essential 

'ru  4.  •  •  f  •  Mcl).  PUCKETTE  ...  -  •  ,  ,  . 

1  nat  pessimistic  qualities  of  a  newspaper  with  claims  to  jour- 

jM'im  of  view  lia(I  nalistic  distincti' n. 

Ifeen  share. 1  by  the  greatrr  immbf  r  of  news-  My  remarks  will  occupy  but  the  space  of  a 
paper  men  witii  wii.in  I  had  talked  .in  recent  few  minutes,  for  discussion  from  the  floor  is 
years;  and  was  born  in  par  ot  an  earlier  ex-  to  be  offered  after  these  addresses,  and  I  do 
pcrience  as  an  cxchanet  e.iit.  r  Irvin  Cohh  not  doubt  that  the  most  valuable  contributions 
remarked  of  some  one  in  •\S.jckfuls,’*  his  to  this  question  will  be  made  in  what  Mr. 


much  rather  not 
say,  that  distinctive 
character  in  .\meri- 
can  new'^jiapers  was 
a  quality  more  often 
mi>sed  than  f''V.n  I 
aii.l  was,  in  fact, 
iliniinisli'ng.  ^  . 

That  pessimistic 
jM'inl  of  view  lia.l 
ln-en  share.l  by  the  ereatn 
paper  men  witii  wii  on  I  h 
years;  and  was  born  in  p; 


The  training  of  the  police  '  reporter,  newspajicrs  anil  knowing  the  approximate  di 


siucs.  1..C  WO......K  ...  .....  .  -  ,  r  -  1  _ _  1  ‘l»i'><iies.s,  or  else  made  an  exeiiaiige  editor,  here  that  in  whatever  plea  I  shall  make  for 

who  always  goes  to  the  law  enforcing  officers  f'”'  ^  B''*  ^  °  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing.  greater  iriginality  and  individuality  in  our 

and  who  marly  always  phaces  the  highest  value  •'•'Ke  ot  the  news.  on*®''  darkness  as  1  went  through  new.spapers,  I  rec.ignize  the  primarv  obligation 

upon  their  words,  seems  to  be  the  background  ^  -  J  ropaganila  and  news  are  mtcrmmg  ed.  thousands  of  arid  pages,  it  often  seemed  that  of  newspaper  managemenis  to  make  of  their 
of  the  altitude  of  too  many  who  undertake  to  overemp  lasis  ^  •  no  two  things  approached  absolute  identity  more  properties  commercial  successes.  The  price  of 

report  industrial  disputes.  •  neei  s  is  ai  u  e  u  closely  than  two  .American  newspapers,  no  individuality  is  too  great  if  it  sacrifices  public 

“Newspajiers  in  the  main,  I  think,  are  losing  J'on.  The  newspaper  fails  to  assert  itself  as  how  different  their  ii.'imcs  itT  hdw  far  support, 

their  sense  of  inquiry.  Too  much  is  t.aken  a  gre, at  educational  asset.  apart  their  native  cities.  Ilnw  thankful  one  It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  influence  one 

for  granted;  too  little  is  original  information  5.  Editorials  have  liecome  a  tradition  ^vas  for  a  newspaper  like  the  Kansas  City  Star,  ujKm  another  of  the  growth  of  the  Real  press 

sought  for.  This  may  be  due  to  the  develop-  arc  written  wbether  there  is  anything  worth  a  brilliant  prcduct  of  its  own  staff;  for  such  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  growth  of  sIm* 

ment  of  the  great  press  associations  and  the  '  .  i.„,  anonymous  paragrapher  on  the  larity  in  our  newspapers.  Foreign  nations  have 

great  symlicates  which  make  ni.  dern  news-  “6-  There  is  an  elimination  or  deprecation  Ohio  State  Journal,  still  greatest  of  his  tribe  in  their  smaller  cities  nothing  to  co™  wilh 

papers  to  a  considerable  exti  nt  a  fabricated  ^  nel^s  emp  asizc  in  o  e  *  of  American  humor,  and  for  the  additional  our  newspapers  in  communities  of  from  15  000 

ouiput.  "'IS  IS  due  to  the  more  or  less  sophomoric  ^gor  of  such  a  paper  from  the  .South  as  the  to  150,000  persons.  The  Fnglish  an^  Fre^ 

“However,  it  is  for  the  newspapers  and  not  attitude  assumed  by  newspapers  toward  sxoops  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State.  newspaper  readers  in  smaller  towns  even 


apart  their  native  cities.  How  thankful  one 


support. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  influence  one 


was  for  a  newspaper  like  the  Kansas  City  Star,  ujKm  another  of  the  growth  of  the  Real 


are  written  wbethi.  there  is  anything  worth  ,  ^  ffi  .1.;  Uni;;!  g'ltr^f 

"  ‘‘6:  TheTe  is  Trelimination  or  depreciation  Sute'7ou3^  V ill*  vacate  larity  in  our  newspapers.  Foreign  nations  have 

£  r  ■  1  '»mo  state  journ,il,  s.ill  greatest  of  his  tribe  in  their  smaller  cities  nothing  to  compare  with 


output. 

“However,  it  is  for  the  newspapers  and  not 
for  me  to  discover  the  cause.  It  is  for  the 
newsjiapers  to  find  the  remedy. 

“Nowhere  have  newspapers  made  the  wonder¬ 
ful  strides  that  they  have  made  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  as  eager  that  .American  news- 


”7  The  hold  vulvaritv  and  cheao  aimear-  '-"‘"J"'”®  newspaper  readers  in  smaller  towns,  and  even 

7.  The  bold  \ulg.-irit>  and  cheap  aj  p  r  ji,,,  p,c;„re  «as  of  some  years  in  cities  cf  considerable  size,  read  the  news- 

ance  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  front  jag  ago— jicrhaps  all  exch.mge  editors  are  soured  papers  of  Ixmdon,  Manchester,  or  Paris;  there 
are  an  a  rc.n  ,  ....  anyhiw.  It  would  Ik*  pleasanter  now  to  deny  is  virtually  no  newsiiaper  press  outside  of 

UNITED  ST.-\TF.S  SEN.ATOR  WILLIAM  valiantly  that  that  fir-t  impression  had  any  those  cities.  The  American  city  of  smaller 
E.  BORAH  takes  up  the  point  on  “propaganda”  truth  in  it,  to  assert  that  the  vast  majority  size  is  not  content  to  be  without  its  own  news- 
and  carries  his  observations  farther:  of  .\merican  newspapers  possessed  distinctive  paper.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  to 


pajicrs  shall  be  alnive  criticism  as  I  am  that  and  carries  his  observations  farther:  of  .\merican  newspapers  possessed  distinctive  paper.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  to 

any  other  fficlor  in  .American  life  or  any  “I  think  the  newspapers  are  having  a  pretty  character,  marked  jiersonality  ami  recognizable  hear  in  mind;  it  is  p,irtly  because  there  are 

other  .American  institution  shall  stand  before  difficult  time,  as  are  public  men,  to  discrimi-  differences  and  excellences  in  one  field  or  an-  so  many  newspapers  th.at  our  journals  have 

the  world  in  its  best  light  and  as  free  as  nate  lietwern  projaganda  and  genuine  news.  I  other  of  newspaper  endeavor.  so  much  resemblance  to  one  another. 

Of  the  powerful  influences  propelling  us 


possible  from  justified  repro.ach.” 


have  in  my  files  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  truth,  as  usual,  lies  lietween  thc.se  two 


FX-SF.CRF:T  ARY  OF  ST.ATE  ROBERT  »  numher  of  leading  jiajicrs  a  few  weeks  ago.  statements.  It  can  be  said,  and  I  think  not  towards  imitation,  the  chief  one  has  been  the 

I  ANSING-  This  article  was  so  manifestly  propaganda  of  successfully  challenged,  that  we  now  have  large  extraordinary  growth  of  the  syndicate  services 

‘  “Newspam  rs  in  their  editori.als  speak  with  i-uch  a  cheap  variety  that  I  confess  I  was  and  growing  newspapers  of  out.standing  in-  which  make  the  assembling  of'  merely  an  ordi- 

great  positiveness;  in  fact,  thev  appear  to  lie  astonished  when  I  found  it  in  some  of  the 

the  self-chosen  or.acles  to  proclaim  truths  to  leading  papers  of  the  country.  I  presume  it - 


the  Imhlic.  Infallibility  seems  to  be  an  at 
tribute  which  the  majority  of  editors  assume 
To  admit  an  error  of  statement,  a  false  de 


is  somewhat  difficult  to  scjiarate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  1  have  had  that  same  ex- 
lierieiice  in  dealing  with  public  questions.  But 


duction  or  a  wrong  judgment  is  something  1  think,  alxive  all  things,  the  newspapers  are 

that  an  editor  cannot  do,  as  that  would  be  a  religiously  bound,  or  ought  to  lie,  to  give  the 

confession  that  he  was  not  the  pure  fountain  real  news  and  never  become  the  sewer  through 

of  truth  from  which  the  people  may  unliesi-  "I'ich  pr.  pagandists  pour  tlieir  false  and  mali- 

tatingly  draw  their  information  and  upon  cious  stuff. 

which  they  .may  base  their  opinions.  PRESIDF^NT  FAIRF.AX  HARRISON,^  of 

“Consistency  is  a  supreme  influence  in  edi-  the  Si  iithern  Railway,  complains  of  the  “cult 


which  they  .may  base  their  opinions.  PRESIDF^NT  FAIRF.AX  HARRISON,^  of 

“Consistency  is  a  supreme  influence  in  edi-  the  Si  iithern  Railway,  complains  of  the  “cult 
torial  writing.  Having  taken  a  position  an  of  sensation” — the  over  emphasis  of  police  news 
editor  seems  unwilling  to  recede  from  it.  Logic  on  the  first  page  where  he  insists  it  is  NOT 
and  reason  and,  in  some  cases,  truth  itself  appreciated  by  a  iimjority  of  all  the  people — 
must  give  way  to  the  maintenance  of  con-  then  he  sets  down  three  challenging  points 
sistency.  An  editorial  declaration  once  pub-  worthy  of  emphasis: 

lished  is  right,  and  anything  which  conflicts  L  “Sob  stuff.”  The  press  assumes  a  right 
This  seems  to  be  the  to  violate,  with  pen  and  camera,  the  constitu- 


4/  CpamOQoVouNG 

The  News-Dispatch,  Endicott, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  new  paper  this  week. 


psychology  of  the  average  editorial  writer. 


tional  privacy  of  the  families  of  those  who 


“This  is  not  strength  but  weakness.  It  is  have  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in  scandal 
the  man  of  strong  character  who  admits  that  or  disaster.  This  aggravates  the  suffering  of 
he  has  made  a  mistake  or  who  frankly  as-  the  innocent  and  serves  further  to  stimulate 
serfs  that  he  has  changed  his  opinion.  It  is  a  national  appetite  for  the  morbid  and  the 
the  man  of  weak  character  who  is  afraid  to  sickly  sentimental  which  it  has  largely  fostered. 


lie  charged  with  inconsistency  and  who 


Responsible  assignments  to  cub  reporters. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5,  1923 


narily  good  newspaper  both  easy  and  cheap.  Mr.  llaslam  Mills  tells  of  the  great  contribu-  1918  Harold  A.  Littledale,  New  York  Sun,  wrote  in  his  little  volume  "The  .\rt  of 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all  of  tion  of  William  Thomas  Arnold  to  its  columns.  Evening  Post.  newspaper  Makins": 

us  that  this  syndicate  growth  has  been  enor-  .Xrnold,  tne  of  that  great  family  of  Rugby,  1919  No  award.  „  ,  r 

mous.  The  processes  of  imitation  have  gone  was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  his  spe-  1920  John  A.  Leary,  Jr.,  New  York  os’  j ^  newspaper  will  >ou 

so  far  that  the  syndicates  themselves  are  near  cial  interest  being  Roman  inscriptions.  But  World.  question  tray  be  divided 

to  being  standardized.  Recently  the  interesting  on  the  (luardian  he  became  "a  local  patriot.”  1921  Louis  Seibold,  New  York  World.  **  uf**’  "??,  * 

suggestion  was  made  at  a  Southern  editorial  He  made,  Mr.  Mills  says,  the  great  spiritual  1922  Kirk  L.  Simpstn,  Associated  Press.  newspaper  or  sensi  e  peope.  or  will  you 

meeting  by  Mr.  Ball,  that  Southern  editors  discovery  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  to  Lon-  For  five  years  another  prize  of  $1,000  annu-  H  imimatira*that'*there 

should  organize  a  sectional  syndicate  for  the  don  and  that  “a  region  bounded  by  the  Pen-  ally  was  offered  for  the  best  and  most  sug-  anything  unworthy  or  below  anybody's 

purpose  of  producing  features  better  adapted  nine  range  on  the  east  and  by  the  Blackpool  gestive  paper  on  the  future  development  and  dimiitv  in  makine  a  newsoaoer  for  fools 

to  that  part  of  the  country,  "ri*®  particular  promenade  cn  the  west  could  neither  be  out-  improvement  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  or  first  olace  there  is  imoressive  evil 

reason  advanced  for  such  a  proposal  was  that  written  nor  outgrown.”  That  vision  of  one’s  for  any  one  idea  that  would  promise  great  im-  dence  to  show  that  the  fools  form  a  larve 

the  nationally  syndicated  health  columns  did  own  city  is  a  spiritual  discovery — for  a  news-  provement  in  the  operation  of  the  School.  No  part  of  anv  communitv  and  we  have  most 

not  take  account  of  ailments  more  or  less  paper  and  its  city  too.  paper  was  submitted  in  all  that  period  which  Snque,tionab^rTstimo;rwhe^  w^^  Turn 

local  to  southern  states.  The  idea  has  merits.  Over  here  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  now  prob-  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  worthy  of  an  to  oronhet  Isaiah  the  ereatest  the 

it  is  a  move  away  from  national  standardiza-  ably  the  finest  example  of  independence  and  award  lo.nirLi  ...  t  ii  >  ki  •  '  .■ 

tion,  and  it  should  be  welcomed.  originality.  That  great  newspaper  has  never  ,  '  .  .  r  ,  t  .  .1  T  it  .T  n  ^  , 

The  spread  of  syndicated  material  has  been  been  greater  than  it  is  today;  and  it  is  build-  '!  "1’*  f  ..“’f,  "’■'>'"■'•=>1  Prophets  He  says 

♦isaw  etks-asurri  « ^ sate r.es t  A  »  u  a> ,  aijti  la  uuiiu  Socicty  Will  rcflcct  upon  thc  cmphat icall ,  in  speaking  of  the  wav  of 

the  subject  of  comment  by  shrewd  newspaper  mg  on  sound  newspaper  principles  a  highly  t>  v*  t»  •  j  e  au  u  u  u  iL  .  *u  4  e  ■  . 

.V  a  T*  ....  1  *  \  Tw  1  w  L  .  z-  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and  if  those  who  have  the  holiness,  that  thc  wayfaring  men,  though 

experts.  It  has  even  been  described  with  that  original  journal.  Its  columns  catch  and  fire  »  •  .u  •  i  n  *  *  i  r  u  u  n  *  au  •  »  o  au  .  • 

,  •'  _ _ ^  ak-  ine»  oasoiacie  •  a'  la  u  '  i>  la*  »T  Hwards  111  thcir  keeping  will  not  take  amiss,  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.  So  that  it  is 

arge  exaggeration,  which  in  thc  last  analysis  the  imagination.  It  brings  to  Baltimoreans  all  n  t  *  .  ».•  .  it  %  i  a  ..  r  .1  •  u*  a  ^  l  ^  • 

k  •  *1,^  ...I*  *  au  »  a  1  /  an  some  suggestion  which  wi  1  help  to  perfectly  right  to  provide  for  the  fools 

1$  perhaps  thc  greatest  point  of  similarity  in  they  need  to  kn.iw  of  the  world  outside:  and  ,  ui-.u  au  i>  •  u  ak  u  1 1  u  •  L  _ -..i  ^  1  ai  a  j  . 

_ _  ^  tzki/^k  •  a  I  It-  “  *  establish  the  Prizes  where  they  should  be  in  in  special  newspajiers;  and  that  dutv,  as 

our  newspapers,  as  a  sinister  menace  which  it  carries  to  readers  elsewhere  the  special  .u  .  r  4  •  ^ _  u  !•  1  •  a  •  »  1 

must  soon  destroy  good  joum.-.lism.  flavor  of  Baltimore.  .^^ler,can  newspaper  men.  >ou  may  have  noticed,  i.s  extensively  and 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Editor  &  In  another  sphere  thc  Galveston  and  Dz-iUas  awards  are  released  now  some  time  be  conscientiously  performed  b>  gifted  and 

Publisher  of  Deceml>er  of  last  year  Mr.  Hugh  News  show  the  way  to  success  with  a  clean  Columbia  University  commencement;  anspicuous  individuals,  and  I  have  heard 

Ixigan,  then  critic  and  analyst  for  Mr.  Ralph  appeal,  and  with  an  original  product.  We  wel-  ^  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  *“*“  J  h  "'l  fi  *'■ 

Pulitzer,  charged  that  American  newspapers  come  the  Indianapolis  News  as  a  thiroughlv  ^-xcellcnt  plan  to  announce  the  awards  either  at  my  part,  nowever,  1  hnd  more  enter 

were  fast  losing  their  individuality  because  of  distinctive  character  in  journalism  for  the  Annua!  Convention  of  the  American  News-  ftlT 

these  syndicated  features  which  were  so  nu-  same  reason.  In  a  still  smaller  city,  Adrian,  Publishers'  Association  in  New  York,  or  01  tne  oiner  kind. 

merous  and  inexpensive  as  to  crow'd  out  the  Michigan,  Mr.  Stuart  Perry,  a  director  of  the  may  be  now  before  the  meeting  of  this  I  ^hall  mention  only  good  <listinctions,  leav- 
work  of  trained  newspaper  men — that  is,  the  A.  P.,  has  made  his  newspaper  a  success  in  ^‘  Ciety  of  editors;  but  there  were,  it  api>ears.  j,|g  ones  t»»  our  consciences  an  I  our 

news.  Only  two  weeks  ago  the  New  Republic,  every  journalistic  sense  of  the  word,  a  positive  various  reasons  why  such  a  suggestion  shotihl  critics.  We  take  for  granted  an  effort  for 

in  an  article  headed  “Boiler  Plate  Appendi-  achievement.  The  Emporia  Gazette  is  a  house-  ^  adopted.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  w»>uid  accuracy  and  fairne'^s.  Heaven  forbid  that 

citis,'*  made  merry  at  our  expense  over  our  hold  name  the  country  over.  These  news-  benefit  both  newspajicr  work  and  the  prizes  ihcse  ever  should  he  singled  out  as  distinctive 

syndicated  similarity.  We  hear  such  criticism  papers  make  a  rich  contribution  to  journalism,  themselves,  in  attracting  greater  attention  to  characteristics.  The  first  indispensable  attri- 
frequently.  A  seci  nd  powerful  influence  for  making  them.  biite  of  a  new -paper  with  claims  to  distinc- 

Syndicated  material  flourishes  most  in  new.s-  newspapers  alike  is,  of  course,  the  news  serv-  The  conditions  of  awarding  the  prize  to  a  tive  character  is  n  clear  pur|M>se,  a  well-di¬ 
papers  in  cities  from  15,000  to  200.000  popula-  ices.  No  editor  or  newspaper  could  afford  the  single  editorial  seem  to  me  to  lie  unfortunate,  reeled  effort. 

tion,  and  among  afterniKin  rather  than  morning  effort  or  expense  to  supply  an  acceptable  sub-  There  is  inevitably  a  disp<  sition  to  give  the  We  can  go  further.  I  think,  and  assert  that 

journals.  There  the  appeal  tf  the  syndicated  stitute  for  these,  even  if  he  wished;  and  it  prize  to  an  editorial  of  the  flamlniyant,  for-  in  no  instance  has  a  great  newspaper  of  dis¬ 
feature  to  the  editors,  l)ccause  of  its  cheapness  is  not  desirable.  The  general  news  services  (lod's-sake  style.  It  would  l>e  a  fairer  test  tinction  ami  character  lieeii  built  up  except 
as  a  means  of  making  a  large  paper,  is  most  have  steadily'  improved  in  accuracy,  speed,  com-  of  writing  to  bestow  the  honor  on  a  group  of  where  that  clear  purpose  has  been  the  vision 

strongly  felt.  The  maintenance  of  a  staff  prehensiveness  and  in  clearness  and  simplicity  editorials  giving  evidence  of  a  well-written,  ami  goal  of  one  single  newspaper  genius.  The 

capable  of  producing  one's  own  well-rounded  of  reporting;  and  despite  critics  from  the  out-  carefully  thought  out  campaign.  niarvthus  imjiersonal  comprehensiveness  of  the 

newspaper  is  a  tremendous  expense.  But  here  side  who  have  had  a  wide  hearing  in  recent  In  thc  very  nature  of  the  word  it  is  apparent  news  service  t»f  the  New  York  Times,  owing 

let  me  emphasize  one  important  point.  Thc  years,  in  keeping  abreast  with  social  and  that  distinction  cannift  l>e  defined  within  nar-  as  much  as  it  does  to  the  superb  leadership  of 
syndicated  feature  spreads  to  a  great  decree  political  progress.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  row  hounds,  limited  to  one  characteristic.  There  Mr.  Van  .\mla.  is.  after  all.  I  maintain,  the 
because  of  the  large  size  of  lur  newspapers,  the  service  to  which  my  newspaper  must  look  arc  many  kinds  of  distinction  among  .American  logical  fruition  (»f  thc  vision  in  the  brain  of 
also  the  popular  demand  for  syndicate*!  fea-  for  its  general  new's,  the  Associated  Press,  and  newspapers;  there  is  one  glory  of  thc  Emporia  Mr.  Ochs. 

lures  is  in  considerable  measure  creatcil  by  I  do  not  d<iubt  that  the  same  tribute  can  be  Gazette  and  thc  Atchison  Globe,  and  anrtthcr  To  the  New  York  World  I  would  award 

their  exploitation  by  the  newspapers  themselves,  paid  to  its  competitors.  No  editor  attempting  glory  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  one  star  the  honor  of  In'ing  the  newspaper  of  greatest 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Hopwood  that  our  news-  to  make  a  newspaper  of  distinction  can  have  iliffcreth  from  another  in  glory.  It  will  take  us  ilistinctive  character,  day  in  and  day  out;  for 
papers  are  likely  soon  to  be  smaller;  the  syn-  a  legitimate  quarrel  with  what  the«e  services  but  a  minute  here  at  the  close  to  mention  the  the  vigor  id  its  news  and  editorial  columns 

dicated  feature  and  esjiecially  the  wasteful  bring  to  hand.  chief  qualities  which  lend  distinction  to  a  new.s-  and  the  dominant  ideal  of  the  World  today  is 

mediocre  comic  will,  and  should  be,  the  first  to  A  third  powerful  factor  whose  harmful  in-  ixiper.  There  are  ginid  distinctions  and  bad  that  same  ideal  of  public  >crvice  originally 

feel  the  pinch.  flucnce  in  making  .\merican  newspai>ers  alike  ones.  Charles  A.  l>ana,  who  conceived  ami  concciveil  by  and  steadfastly  held  to  by  the 

Do  m  t  think  that  I  dislike  the  comic.  I  js^  I  think,  insufficiently  appreciated,  is  *  rgan-  edited  what  probably  stands  in  general  esti-  great  Joseph  Pulitzer.  The  transformation  of 
probably  read  more  of  them  regularly  than  jzed  propaganda.  No  movement,  industrial,  mation  as  the  most  distinctive  newspajicr  in  thc  World,  which  has,  1  understand,  been 
any  editor  h^re  today,  and  enjoy  them.  I  have  social  or  political,  is  without  means  f(»r  such  our  journalistic  history,  thc  old  New  York  described  as  thc  intellectualization  of  its  vast 
fired  more  than  one  office  boy  for  swiping  the  proi>aganda.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  topic 

comic  sections  from  my  Sunday  papers,  and  here  except  to  express  the  ho|>c  that  this  So-  ?****""****""*****'***^'***'"|™ 

for  making  away  with  the  newspapeV  which  cicty  will  take  steps  to  study  and  curb  its  =  |i 

brought  Andy  Gump  to  New  York  before  the  spread.  I ! 

Daily  New’s  gave  this  distinguished  American  There  exists  one  agency  whose  purpose  is  i  j  j 

the  keys  to  our  city.  Andy  Gump,  Mutt  and  to  single  rut  distinctive  newsi»a|>er  work  and  ^ 

Jeff,  and,  in  another  sphere,  Briggs  and  Ding,  to  give  public  acknowledgment  of  and  tangible  (  t  #m#  ** 

are  national  in  their  genius;  they  belong  to  rewards  for  such  effort.  I  refer  to  the  Pulitzer 

no  one  city  and  should  be  syndicated.  But  prizes,  the  noble  idea  of  a  great  newspa|>er  ;  I  gtM 

for  one  of  these  giants  there  are  twenty  poor  genius.  As  thc  Pulitzer  prizes  have  worked  !  I  " 

imitators.  out  in  practice,  I  think  they  have  fallen  short  1 

In  what  I  say  here  against  syndicated  ma-  of  the  hopes  of  the  founder,  both  in  the  quality 

tcrial  I  do  not  refer  to  thc  supplementary  wire  and  amount  of  the  journalistic  effi.rt  sub-  j 

services,  news,  Washington  interpretation  and  mitted  to  the  judges,  and  in  thc  esteem  in  I  ^  If  I  .  •I  *  f  f  *  A 

financial.  They  are  a  valuable  addition  to  which  these  awards  are  held  by  new>pai)er  men.  Dlllj  llirPC  pcrcoill  Ol  yoUF  triencib 

an  editiT’s  resources  in  making  a  ^  Indeed.  I  have  been  astonished  to  talk  with  hlisiiiess  acqiiaintancfs  liatl  ’pliones. 

paper.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  existence  others  in  this  profession  and  to  discover  how  |  *  • 

of  80  per  cent  of  the  trash,  drawings  and  ignorant  most  editors  are  of  the  previous  his-  it  WOllltlll't  paV  YOU  tO  be  a  subscriber. 

Woman’s  Page  stuff  which  the  syndicate  sales-  tory  of  the  prizes  and  their  purpose.  *  i  -r  i  l.  r  f 

man  puiis  from  his  bulging  brief  case.  The  Pulitzer  prizes  are  pertinent  to  the  dis-  Alltl  II  Ollly  three  or  tOUr  percent  ol 

tb7ts:"^nf ^TpS^^^s^sS" t^l  ^  :lii‘';:;:rb:r  fmi::::::’;" irr*;::::!  |  newspaper’s  circulation  read  ns  das.  | ^ 

features  arc  thc  Boston  Transcript  and  the  a  summary  of  the  awards  since  their  incep-  [  sificd  section,  it  doesn’t  paV  most  pcoidc 

New  York  Evening  Post;  and  we  two  have  tion.  We  should  be  warm  in  our  admiration  |  i  •  l  '  =' 

the  smallest  circulation  in  proportion  to  the  of  the  professional  ability  which  was  so  recog-  !  to  advertise  tbcrc. 

population  we  serve.  That  is  a  very  annoying  nized;  but  I  submit  th.it  a  calm  consideration  I  /-•I  T1  1—  I  .1  .  —1. 

f^t  to  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  „f  ,h;  facts  ought  to  afford  not  a  great  satis-  Classified  Volume  depeiltls  Oil  renilt- 

New  York  Times  uses  only  one  syndicated  fea-  facticn  to  .American  newspajier  men.  first  tic-  :  liowcr  rcslllt-power  Oil  reader-interest,  ami 

ture,  and  that  on  Sunday,  and  the  New  \  ork  cause  there  were  so  many  occasions  upon  j  , 

World  only  two  daily.  Here  is  evidence  that  which  no  award  could  lie  given,  and,  second,  { |  rt-adcr-illtcrest  Oil  ri^llt  promotion plUS 

newspapers  can  and  do  achieve  distinctive  because  in  one  or  two  instances,  notably  in  the  j|  .  ii.  ,  i.  •  I  j 


World. 

1921  Louis  Seibold,  New  York  World. 

1922  Kirk  L.  Simpstn,  Associated  Press. 
For  five  years  another  prize  of  $1,000  annu- 


paper  was  submitted  in  all  that  jieriod  which 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  worthy  of  an 


It  is  not  out  of  order,  I  hope,  to  express  the 


.  .  What  kind  of  a  newspaper  will  you 
make?  and  that  question  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  First,  will  you  make  a 
newspaper  for  sensible  people?  or  will  you 
make  a  newspaper  for  fools?  Now,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  there 
is  anything  unworthy  or  below  anybody’s 
dignity  in  making  a  newspaper  for  fools. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  impressive  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  fools  form  a  large 
part  of  any  community;  and  we  have  most 
unquestionable  testimony  when  we  turn 
to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  greatest,  the 
most  inspired  and  the  noblest  imagination 
of  all  the  millennial  prophets.  He  says 
emphatically,  in  speaking  of  the  way  of 
holiness,  that  the  ‘wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  sh.all  not  err  therein.’  So  that  it  is 
perfectly  right  to  provide  for  the  fools 
in  special  ncwspajicrs:  and  that  duty,  as 
you  may  have  noticed,  is  extensively  and 
conscientiously  performed  by  gifted  and 
cinspicuous  individuals;  and  I  have  heard 
that  some  of  them  make  money  by  it. 
For  my  part,  however,  I  find  more  enter¬ 
tainment  in  making  a  newspaiier  that  tries 
to  be  of  the  other  kind.” 

1  shall  mention  only  good  distinctions,  leav¬ 
ing  the  bad  ones  to  our  consciences  an  1  our 


character  and  popular  success  by  creating  editorials,  the  prize  winning  work  was 
everything  that  appears  in  their  columns.  You  The  record  follows: 

will  answer  that  not  everyone  can  equal  the  Meritorious  Public  .Service: 

Times’  or  Worlds  scale  of  expense.  Many  award. 

VJwspapers,  however,  can  equal  that  scale  in  Times 

,/roportion  to  the  population  they  serve.  „„  Milwaukee  (VVis.)  Tournal. 

The  chief  harm  done  by  excessive  use  of  No  award, 

syndicate  material  is  that  thc  editor  com-  Boston  Post 

monly  buys  this  feature  stuff  to  adil  to  his  Xew  York  Worhl 

newspaper  just  that  element  in  which  he  should  "".to  ..  .  ,  .  ... 

show  his  own  individuality.  It  is  a  fair  History  of  the  Services  Rendered  to  the  Puh- 


criticism  to  say  that  American  newsp:i|KTS  to-  '.‘C  by  the  American  Press  During  the  Preced- 

day  as  a  whole  do  not  reveal  the  richness,  the  rear: 

interest  of  their  cities’  life  and  people,  nor  1917  No  award. 

the  abilities  of  their  editors  and  staffs  which  1918  Minna  Lewison  and  Henry  Beetle 

we  know  to  be  there.  The  names  of  those  Hough. 

newspapers  which  are  known  best  outside  their  1919  No  award. 

states  are  just  those  which  bring  us  something  1920  No  award. 

recognizably  distinctive  from  their  sections,  1921  No  award. 

both  news  and  independent  opinion.  1922  No  award. 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  a  shining  example  Editorials: 
across  the  seas.  I  think  that  of  living  eilitors  1917  New  York  Tribune. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  1918  Louisville  Ci  urier-Journal. 

Guardian,  has  wrung  from  journalism  the  1919  No  award. 

greatest  persi  nal  victory.  It  is  to  his  brighter  1920  Evening  World-Herald,  Omaha.  Neh. 

glory  that  he  built  up  the  Guardian  to  its  1921  No  award, 

present  eminence  in  a  city  outside  London.  1922  New  York  Herald. 

In  the  history  of  the  Guardian,  on  the  occa-  Reporting: 

sion  of  its  hundredth  anniversary  in  1921,  1917  Herliert  Bayard  Swope,  World. 


If  only  three  percent  of  your  friends 
and  business  aequaintunees  hatl  ’phones, 
it  woiihhi’t  pay  you  to  be  a  subscriber. 

-And  if  only  three  or  four  percent  of 
your  newspaper’s  circulation  read  its  clas¬ 
sified  section,  it  doesn’t  pay  most  people 
to  advertise  there. 

Classified  volume  depemls  on  renilt- 
power,  result-power  on  reader-interest,  ami 
reader-interest  on  riffbt  promotion — plus 
intelligent  publicity. 

National  Standard  methods  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  can  increase  your  vol¬ 
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Have  you  seen  our  booklet,  “The  Undis¬ 
covered  Country”?  It  ivill  be  sent  on 
request. 
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clientele,  and  which  is,  to  me,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  newsfjaper  development  of  the  day,  is 
but  the  work  of  Mr.  Swope  and  Mr.  Cobb  in 
adding  another  story  to  the  Pulitzer  foundation. 

Next,  it  is  a  distinctive  achievement  to  con¬ 
duct  a  newspaper  on  a  plane  of  high  and  elean 
thinking.  Do  not  think  that  I  mean  what  is 
termed  highbrow.  Highbrows  are  popular 
failures,  not  because  they  think  on  too  high 
a  level,  but  because  they  are  muddy  in  writing 
about  their  own  thoughts.  If  once  the  high¬ 
brows  attain  the  art  of  writing  clearly  anil 
simply,  then  the  low-brows  are  in  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  severest  kind.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  American  newspajier  read¬ 
er’s  capacity  and  desire  for  information  is 
real,  and  is  amazingly  great.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  editor  can  pitch  the  level  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  his  columns  too  high,  but  it  is 
important  that  he  have  it  written  briefly,  clear¬ 
ly,  and  simply.  That  is  a  supremely  difficult 
task.  Besides  the  capacity  for  thinking  on  a 
high  and  clean  level,  the  .American  people  have 
an  even  higher  quality,  that  of  resixinding  un¬ 
failingly  to  an  hone.st  appeal  to  their  better 
feelings  and  natures.  VVe  shall  do  well  not 
to  forget  that.  We  often  do. 

A  characteristic  giving  most  pleasing  dis¬ 
tinction  to  a  newspaper  is  the  quality  of  its 
news  writing.  There  again  Mr.  Dana  was 
supreme.  The  old  Sun  was  the  best  written 
paper  of  its  generation  and  of  any  succeeding 
generation.  It  was  the  jiroduct  of  a  great  literary 
freedom,  of  a  rare  appreciation  of  good  writing 
by  Mr.  Dana  and  his  editors.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  a  staff  obeying  a  list  of  newspaper 
don’ts,  but  of  a  staff  writing  in  vigorus  and 
picturesque  language  exactly  what  it  meant  to 
say. 

No  list  of  don'ts  has  ever  created  a  good 
newspaper  style  or  insured  a  well-written  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Beazell,  of  the  World,  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  when  he  went  on  the  staff  of 
that  newspaiK-r  he  asked  a  veteran  about  a 
matter  of  office  style,  and  the  reply  was, 
“Joseph  Pulitzer  said  himself  that  there  was 
only  one  office  rule  here — don't  make  a  fool 
of  this  newspaper.” 

It  was  the  glory  and  triumph  of  Dana’s 
Sun  that  his  staff  surmounted  the  barriers  of 
our  so-called  newspaper  technique.  The  em¬ 
phasis  tn  newspaper  technique  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  fixed  rules  for  construcfing  a  news 
story  has  l>een  overdone.  It  submerges  per¬ 
sonality  and  good  style.  I  should  like  to  men¬ 
tion  here  that  I  have  lieen  strongly  impressed 
with  the  clarity  of  the  news  .style  of  the  Qeve- 
land  Plain  De.aler,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Detroit  News,  and  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
with  the  literary  quality  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Incidentally,  I  have  never  found  a 
better  discussion  of  newspaper  writing  than 
the  little  pamphlet,  “It’s  the  Way  It’s  Written” 
by  Henry  J.  Smith,  news  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  If  this  Society  should  decide  to 
issue,  as  I  hope  it  will,  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  mwiern  newspaper  making,  which 
might  be  known  as  the  publications  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  it 
Could  hardly  do  better  than  to  put  out  such 
work  as  Mr.  Smith’s  little  pamphlet. 

We  hear  it  commonly  said  that  the  level 
of  our  editorial  writing  has  gone  downward. 
The  charge  may  be  true.  I  am  a  news  man, 
but  I  think  that  the  place  where  the  character 
of  a  newspai>er  shines  and  should  shine  most 
-  clearly  is  on  the  editorial  page.  We  must  all 
recognize  that  the  task  of  sitting  in  editorial 
judgment  in  this  age  is  vastly  harder  than  it 
was  in  Greeley’s  or  Godkin’s  days.  Social  and 
business  organizatii  ns  have  grown  in  com¬ 
plexity  faster  than  our  journalistic  conscious¬ 
ness  has  been  able  to  absorb  them  and  clarify 
them.  Further,  the  effort  of  newspapers  in 
recent  years  has  lieen  toward  the  development 
of  news  rather  than  editorial  writing.  We  .are 
likely  soon  to  have  better  and  more  compe¬ 
tent  editorial  writing;  it  does  not  .seem  prob¬ 
able  th.it  we  shall  siKin  see  more  marked  l>er- 
son.dity  on  the  editorial  pages. 

Our  other  efforts  for  a  better  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  press  will.  I  think,  first  of  all  require 
more  competent  reporting  in  several  import.ant 
fields — labor,  industry  in  general,  finance,  and 
notably  women’s  affairs.  If  we  are  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  improvement  we  must  recognize 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  paying  higher 
salaries  for  com|ietent  writer.s.  We  must  un- 
dert.ake,  and  this  is  im|)ortant,  to  m.ake  our 
staffs  more  permanent.  The  labor  turnover  in 
newspaiier  work  at  present  is  a  blot  on  our 
management,  and  is  a  serious  bar  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  continuous,  distinctive  character 
in  a  newsiiaper.  How  can  an  editor  instill  a 
thorough  sense  of  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper 
into  a  const.antly  changing  group  of  executives 
and  reliorters.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  newspaper  having  a  strongly 
individual  character  has  also  a  splendid  record 
of  long  service  on  the  part  of  its  responsible 
men. 

I  am  optimistic  of  the  future.  There  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  what  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  individual  in  American  newspapers 
will  grow  stronger.  Influences  which  have 
•  made  it  easiest  for  editors  to  be  imit.ative  are 
at,  or  near,  flood  tide.  There  is  observable  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  editors  to  assert  that 
native  ambition  and  the  effort  for  individual 
achievement  which  is  stronger  in  our  local  press 


than  is  now  generally  believed.  I  have  been 
years  at  the  conventions  in  New  York,  and  at 
such  a  gathering  as  this  one;  their  characters, 
energies  and  abilities  are  an  earnest  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  assertion  of  qualities  that  are  worth  while 
in  our  life.  With  regard  to  specific  problems 
of  editing  it  is  clear  that  where  increased  re- 
.sources  permit,  these  editors  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  better  news  and  better  editorial 
writing  by  more  competent  staffs. 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  growing  number  of  Americans  who 
will  very  shortly  demand  better  newspapers  of 
a  kind  which  can  be  produced  only  by  editors 
having  a  capacity  for  putting  out  a  journal  of 
independence,  character,  and  distinction.  Whit¬ 
man  said,  “To  have  great  poets  we  must  have 
great  audiences  too.”  The  saying  has  measure 
of  truth  when  applied  to  newspapers,  and  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  greater,  in  the 
sense  of  more  intelligently  appreciative  news¬ 
paper  audiences  are  at  hand.  Newspapers,  too, 
are  today  under  a  considerable  fire  of  criticism, 
some  of  it  well  aimed,  and  that  is  a  healthy 
sign. 

With  these  two  great  forces  operating,  the 
eager  ambition  of  our  editors  to  assert  them¬ 
selves  and  the  growing  desire  of  the  people  for 
Ijetter  newspapers,  we  who  have  our  profes¬ 
sion  most  at  heart  may  well  rest  content. 


DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTER 

A  Discussion  by  Edgar  B.  Piper, 
Portland  Oregonian 


f  KISE  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  in 
^  undertaking  to  open  a  discussion  of  this 
subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  very  ad¬ 
mirable  paper  of 
Mr.  Puckette,  which 
so  completely  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground 
that  I  am  well 
aware  that  nothing 
I  may  say  will  add 
very  much  to  his 
splendid  discussion. 

I  was  led  for  a 
moment,  by  his  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  unique 
character  of  the 
K.ansas  City  Star, 
to  reflect  upon  the 
causes  that  have 
produced  such  an 
individual  and  re¬ 
markable  newspaper 
as  the  Star  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  reaching, 
of  course,  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  product  of  great  iiidividu.il  genius  in  the 
beginning,  and  of  ix-culiar  interacting  forces 
between  a  newspaper  and  the  community  that 
influence  for  better  or  for  worse  both  the  news¬ 
paiier  and  the  community. 

One  of  the  very  special  and  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Star,  as  1  have  observed  it,  is  the 
large  amount  of  miscellaneous  material,  well 
chosen  and  extremely  interesting,  designed  for 
the  reading  of  a  community  already  familiar 
with  the  presentation  (.f  topics,  and  for  the 
cultivated  mind;  and  in  that  particular  respect 
notably  distinct  from  any  other  newspa|ier  with 
which  I  am  familiar. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  throw  out  this  thought 
for  the  individual  consideration  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  here,  and  an  inquiry.  .And  that  is  to 
ask  what  would  happen,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  individuals  here,  if  the  Star  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  as  it  is,  were  to  be  pieked  up  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  Detroit,  or  Minneapolis,  or  San 
Francisco.  Would  its  special  and  peculiar 
methods  of  journalism,  coordinated,  of  course, 
with  those  accepted  methods  with  which  we 
arc  all  familiar,  be  received  in  the  new  com¬ 
munity;  how  far  would  the  Star  get  in  the 
new  community? 

Now,  I  make  this  observation,  of  course,  not 
to  throw  any  discredit  whatever  upon  the  Star, 
but  only  to  say  further,  what  you  already 
know,  that  a  newspaper  is  always  a  growth. 
I  don’t  lielieve,  outside  of  certain  standard 
methods  that  we  all  adopt,  that  if  I  were  to 
undertake  to  do  the  things  that  the  Star  does, 
to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  my  own  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper,  that  I  would  do  anything 
but  to  give  the  competitive  newspaper  a  very 
great  opportunity  in  that  field. 

Now,  that  leads  me  to  say  what  I  want  to 
say,  that  notwithstanding  the  suggestion  of 
imitation  among  newspapers  mentioned  by  the 
previous  speaker,  there  is  a  certain  peculiar  and 
unique  individualism  about  many  newspapers 
that  make  the  success  of  that  newspaper  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  remarkable  achievement. 

Such  a  newspaper,  as  I  view  it  absolutely, 
is  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

I  believe,  of  course,  if  the  Kansas  City  Star 
had,  from  the  beginning,  done  those  things  that 
it  has  done  to  make  so  great  a  success,  in 
any  other  -American  community,  it  would  have 
got  just  as  far  or  very  nearly  as  far  as  it 
did  get.  But  the  capital  of  the  Star,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  familiarity  of  its  own  public 


with  its  own  special  methods.  And  I  think 
that  observation  is  absolutely  true  of  those 
outstanding  newspapers  which  have  grown  in 
every  other  community,  or  among  other  com¬ 
munities. 

And  I  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  that  if  there  was  to  be  an  inter¬ 
change  among  communities  of  those  news¬ 
papers,  most  of  them  would  have  a  very  long 
time  getting  a  new  start,  from  the  fact  that 
their  readers  are  not  accustomed  to  that  method 
and  style  of  journalism. 

It  is  a  very  common  experience  with  me, 
in  coming  East,  to  meet  people  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  who  ask  me  why  they  cannot  get 
a  copy  of  my  own  newspaper  in  the  East. 
They  say,  “I  have  been  trying  to  read  these 
newspapers  in  the  Flast,  and  I  cannot  get  any 
news  out  of  them.  I  get  the  Oregonian  a 
week  after,  and  I  find  the  things  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  I  cannot  find  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  I  wish  to  God  they  would  start  an 
Oregonian  in  the  East  so  that  people  would 
know  something  about  national  news.” 

Now,  I  know  that  that  is  not  true.  I  know 
that  that  man  is  familiar  with  the  make-up 
of  the  Oregonian,  and  knows  where  to  look 
for  things;  he  knows  the  general  news  policy 
of  the  paper.  He  has  become  familiarized  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  certain  news 
themes,  and  he  has  got  interested  in  them,  and 
he  wants  to  know  about  them.  The  paper 
here  may  have  subordinated  the  special  thing 
he  is  intere.sted  in,  or  might  not  have  printed 
it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  we 
would  not  have  printed  so  prominently  many 
of  those  things  that  you  find  conspicuously 
displayed  in  your  newspapers  here. 

I  have  noticed,  as  the  reader  of  the  previous 
paper  has  noticed,  not  only  the  imitative  qual¬ 
ity  of  newspapers  among  those  which  I  have 
lieen  reading  through  many  years,  but  special 
wonder  at  what  I  thought  was  the  distinctive 
ipt.ality  of  certain  newspapers  printed  in  certain 
cities.  I  have  in  mind  one  particular  western 
city  that  has  three  or  four  newspapers,  and 
familiar  as  I  am  with  newspapers,  I  might 
have,  or  would  have  some  little  difficulty,  un¬ 
less  I  saw  the  headlines  or  some  back  part  of 


T>1EL  ST.AKKETT,  who  once  represented  the 
^  Galveston  and  Dallas  News,  once  sat  for 
a  whole  disagree.able,  drizzly,  cold  November 
day  on  the  press 
gallery  of  the  House 
warming  himself  at 
the  fireplace,  smok¬ 
ing  his  pipe  and 
parti  cip.ating  in 
more  or  less  philo¬ 
sophic  conversation. 

Darkness  ap¬ 
proached.  and  he 
arose  and  knix:ked 
the  ashes  out  of  nis 
pipe  and  announced 
th.at  he  would  lie 
trotting  .along.  He 
said  his  wife  was 
moving  that  day, 
and  he  said  he 
thought  he  ought 
to  know  where  they 
were  going  to  live. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  little  reaction  to 
that  remark,  but  he  said,  “Now,  that  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  man  to  undertake  a  respi.nsibility 
that  he  is  not  callable  of  properly  carrying 


the  newspapers,  to  find  out  which  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  that  particular  city  it  was. 

Now,  this  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  a  con¬ 
tradiction,  in  discussing  the  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties  of  newspapers  from  what  I  said  a  while 
ago  about  many  American  newspapers.  But 
I  am  led  to  think,  all  the  same,  that  there  is 
a  special  local  standardization  of  many  news¬ 
papers  in  certain  communities,  and  that  it 
grows  out  of  homogeneity  of  its  readers;  the 
fact  that  they  are  accustomed  to  a  certain 
news  and  feature  development  in  their  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  existence  of  an  idea  which, 

I  believe,  is,  at  least  in  part,  sound,  that  if 
they  establish  news  policies,  editorial  policies, 
and  feature  policies  along  the  line  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  that  community  which  has  made  a 
success  by  those  qualities,  they  are  more  likely 
to  succeed.  I  say,  that  is  the  idea  which  I 
think  may  be,  in  part,  sound.  Certainly  it 
prevails. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  distinctive  quality  of 
all  American  newspapers  is  that  so  markedly 
separates  it  from  Euro|>ean  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  P'nglish  newspapers,  except  probably  the 
fact  that  it  seems  to  me  that  they  give  more 
importance  and  prominence,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  sayings  and  announcements  of 
their  public  men. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  thing,  and  I  think 
I  will  be  borne  out  by  one  or  two  gentlemen 
who  were  in  London  at  the  time,  that  there 
was  no  news  published  in  London  of  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  war  until  IJoyd  George,  then 
Premier,  had  gone  to  Parliament  and  announced 
that  the  .Armistice  had  been  signed  and  the 
war  ended.  That  became  news,  according  to 
the  English  fashion,  not  until  Lloyd  George 
had  told  about  it.  And  the  English  papers 
were  willing,  as  no  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  have  been  willing,  to  announce  the 
ending  of  the  war  as  they  maybe  announced 
that  the  Armistice  had  been  signed. 

I  discovered  over  there  th.at  what  any  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  prominence  said  had  great  weight; 
and  that  nothing  an  American  said — even  .as 
distinguished  an  American  as  myself — was  of 
great  consequence,  or  of  very  slight  con¬ 
sequence. 


out.”  He  said.  “I  will  tell  you  about  a  man 
named  John  who  volunteered  ta  help  his  wife 
move,  and  John  fussed  about  the  house  and 
was  in  the  way  until  his  wife  lost  patience  an’ 
said,  ‘I'or  Heaven’s  sake,  John,  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  that  needs  to  be  taken  out,  and  carry 
it  over  to  the  other  house  so  these  men  can  get 
the  furniture  out.’ 

“So  John  looked  around  for  something  prec¬ 
ious  to  carry,  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  the 
grandfather’s  clock,  which  he  happened  to 
light  uiM;n.  He  started  out  with  it,  but  didn’t 
go  very  far  until  it  became  heavy,  and  he  ban 
to  set  it  down  to  rest.  He  wiped  the  sweat  off 
his  brow  and  rested  for  a  while,  and  then 
he  picked  it  up  and  started  on  again,  but 
after  a  while  it  got  heavy  again  and  he  h.ad 
to  set  it  down  again. 

“He  had  been  going  along  in  these  short 
stages  for  a  time  when  he  noticed  a  drunken 
m.m  keeping  company  with  him;  when  he 
stopped  the  drunken  man  stopped,  and  when 
he  moved  the  drunken  man  moved  along. 
.After  a  time  John  became  angry  with  the 
drunken  fellow,  and  he  said  ‘What  the  devil 
are  you  hanging  around  me  for;  why  don't 
you  go  about  your  own  business?’  He  said, 
‘I  will  if  you  will  answer  me  one  question.’ 
John  said,  ‘What  is  your  question?’  He  said. 
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‘Mister,  1  would  like  to  know  why  you  don't 
carry  a  watch.’  ” 

Now,  1  thought  I  would  relate  that  to  show 
that  you  can  take  on  too  much  responsibility, 
either  in  helping  your  wife  move  or  in  ex¬ 
plaining  to  a  group  of  hard  boiled  experts  the 
arrangement  of  the  shop,  because  that  is  a 
thing  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  do.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  how  it  ought  to  be  arranged;  I 
can  only  tell  you  how  I  like  to  have  it  ar¬ 
ranged.  I  am  not  conceited  ent.ugh  to  believe 
that  my  way  is  the  only  way  or  the  best  way. 
In  fact,  I  have  never  set  foot  in  a  newspaper 
shop  without  getting  something  that  was  ^tter 
than  I  had  thought  of  before.  And  I  have 
swiped  quite  a  number  of  those  ideas,  too. 
So  the  only  thing  I  really  can  tell  you  about 
the  arrangement  of  a  newspaper  shop  is  to 
tell  you  how  I  would  like  to  have  it  arrange<l. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  I  could  say 
a  word  about  this  subject  without  attempting 
to  C(X)rdinate  the  operation  of  the  staff  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  shop,  because  it  all 
so  works  in  together  that  I  could  not  consider 
it  otherwise. 

I  have  two  fundamental  principles  to  which 
I  like  to  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible.  Those 
are,  first,  directness  of  responsibility,  so  that 
every  member  of  the  staff  may  know  to  whom 
he  is  responsible;  and  I  like  to  apply  this 
principle  from  one  end  of  the  staff  to  the 
other,  and  to  have  the  physical  properties  of 
the  workshop  arranged  to  carry  that  out. 

The  other  principle  is  care  of  the  staff  by 
frequent  examination  of  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  staff  to  make  sure 
that  every  member  has  the  kind  of  work  he 
can  do  best  and  for  the  performance  of  which 
it  is  just  to  hold  him  responsible.  Both  of 
those  things  are  to  me  vital  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  shop. 

To  conform  with  this,  of  course,  we  now  all 
endorse  the  large  news  r<K)m.  My  experience 
has  been  that  it  ought  to  be  very  large;  that 
there  is  generally  too  much  congestion  in  the 
news  room;  th.it  there  ought  to  he  more  elbow 
room,  and  more  quiet  in  consei|uence  of  it.  But 
1  like  to  have  adjacent  to  the  news  room  a  con¬ 
venient  private  office  so  that  whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  the  city  editor  or  the  managing 
editor,  or  anylxxly  who  has  occasion  to  do  that, 
to  criiicise  or  give  advice  or  confer  with  a 
member  of  the  staff,  it  can  be  done  without 
an  audience.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  bad 
results  from  having  conversations  of  that  kind 
overheard  too  freely. 

I  like  to  have  the  news  n  om  as  near  the 
com|Hising  room  as  may  l)e.  and  to  my  mind, 
the  nearer  the  better.  Also,  I  like  to  have 
the  copy  desk  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
proof  room.  I  know  nothing  else  that  con¬ 
duces  so  much  toward  the  accuracy  for  which 
all  of  us  constantly  fight  as  a  real  neighlxirly 
relation  between  the  copy  desk  and  the  proof 
re.iders.  f’crsonally  I  look  ui>on  the  copy 
reader  who  thinks  a  grHsl  proof  reader  cannot 
tell  him  anything  as  a  fo<  1.  .\nd  so,  of  course, 
I  like  to  have  both  the  proof  desk  and  the 
copy  desk  manned  with  selecte<l  material,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  ablest  personnel  we  can  find.  I 
do  not  believe  you  c.in  get  too  much  attention 
too  much  experience  and  too  much  judgment 
into  those  two  jobs,  and  in  a  certain  sense  1 
regard  one  job  just  as  important  to  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  other.  Kspccially  I  mean,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rapidity  of  correction  and  the 
elimination  of  mistakes. 

Of  course,  in  arranging  the  editorial  shop 
ytiu  have  to  know  what  you  want  to  accim- 
plish.  The  man  who  takes  something  for 
granted  generally  finds  himself  at  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  disadvantage  in  the  end.  Illustrations  of 
this  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  One  happeneil 
some  years  ago  over  here  in  Virginia,  at  Kort 
Myer,  just  .across  the  river  from  hc^.  The 
War  Department  generally  has  stationed  there 
one  of  its  cr.ick  c.ivalry  regiments.  At  least  it 
iliil  at  the  time  of  which  I  spc.ik. 

I'he  officers  of  the  regiment  from  time  to  time 
U'cd  to  give  a  social  function,  to  which  they 
inviteil  such  notables  as  might  be  available,  in- 
rluiliiig  statesmen,  near  st.itrsmen,  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  society  folks  of  greater  or 
Icsver  ilegree,  and  so  on.  It  was  the  custom  to 
aS'ign  an  officer  to  take  personal  charge  of  each 
distiiifuishcd  guest  on  those  occasions,  so  that 
the  guests  might  receive  as  perfect  impression 
of  the  regiment  as  prjssible. 

Just  a  day  or  two  after  the  late  Mr.  Wu  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  for  his  first  term  as  Chin¬ 
ese  .Minister  the  officers  at  Fort  Myer  gave  one 
of  their  parties,  and,  of  course,  the  new  Chinese 
Mini-tir  was  among  those  invited.  A  young 
lieutenant  was  assigneil  to  give  Mr.  Wu  persomal 
attention. 

Now,  the  Chinese  Minister  who  had  just 
retired  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Wu  had  l)cen 
invited  to  Fort  Myer  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sii.ns,  and  it  was  well  known  to  the  officers 
there  that  he  could  not  speak  English.  So  the 
young  lieutenant  assumed  Mr.  Wu  to  be  in 
the  same  fix. 

When  Mr.  Wu  .stepped  from  his  carriage,  the 
young  lieutenant  greeted  him  warmly  in  pigeon 
English.  Mr.  VVu,  who  h.id  the  best  poker 
face  ever  observed  in  all  the  far  reaches  of 
the  poker  playing  world,  immediately  sensed 
an  opportunity  to  have  some  Chinese  fun. 
You  know  the  Chinese  are  the  greatest  jokers 
on  earth.  Mr.  Wu  kept  his  face  straight  and 


his  mouth  shut,  while  the  young  lieutenant 
rattled  on  as  he  showed  the  Minister  about  the 
place. 

After  they  had  looked  at  the  Cossack  riding 
and  the  other  sights  of  the  day,  the  young 
lieutenant  led  Mr.  Wu  to  the  punch  bowl  and 
handing  him  some  said,  “Punchee,  punchee, 
goodee,  goedee.” 

Mr.  Wu  received  the  drink  gravely  and 
drank  it,  and  then  he  handed  back  the  glass 
and  said,  “Yes;  that  is  very  excellent.  I  will 
have  another,  if  you  don’t  mind.’’ 

Now,  to  me  this  incident — and  I  use  it  quite 
frequently  in  lecturing  the  members  of  the  staff, 
— to  me  this  incident'  with  its  accompanying 
humiliation  of  the  young  lieutenant,  graphically 
illustrates  the  danger  of  taking  something  for 
grahted,  and  I  think  its  moral  can  be  made 
to  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  so  serious  an 
enterprise  as  that  of  the  proper  arrangement 
of  an  editorial  workshop,  or  the  training  of 
a  staff.  I  regard  its  staff  as  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  a  newspaper.  In  this  I  have  no 
doubt  we  are  all  in  agreement.  Therefore,  the 
most  valuable  work  that  can  be  done  for  a 
newspa|)er  is  the  proper  care  and  direction  of 
the  staff.  To  this  end  I  like  to  keep  .an  inti¬ 
mate  and  careful  personal  record  of  every 
member  and  of  the  work  he  does,  and  the  work 
he  does  best. 

I  do  this  not  only  for  my  own  guidance  in 
the  care  of  the  staff,  but  also  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  owners  of  the  property,  for  the 
guidance  of  my  successor  when  my  time  comes 
to  drop  out,  and  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
to  the  various  members  of  the  staff.  I  also 
find  it  comes  to  me  as  a  pleasure,  and  indeed 
a  high  privilege  to  know  all  about  the  members 
of  our  staff  all  the  way  through. 

I  find  I  like  best  to  have  the  managing 
editor  conduct  the  examination  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  new  members  of  the  staff,  aided  by 
the  head  of  the  particular  department  to  which 
the  recruit  is  to  be  added,  and  to  do  the  hiring. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  firing  I  find  I  get 
the  best  results  if  I  permit  none  to  be  done 
without  my  pers<  nal  knowledge  and  consent. 
My  theory  of  this  is  that  every  day  you  have 
a  man  on  your  staff  you  add  to  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  him,  and  he  adds  to  his  investment  in 
you.  It  is  a  fifty-fifty  proposition. 

('onsequently,  when  a  man  proves  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  any  one  position  an<I  there  is  a  dis- 
I)osition  to  send  him  away  I  like  to  have  the 
case  brought  to  my  attention.  Then  we  com¬ 
bine  to  examine  the  man’s  record  and  to  see 
if  there  is  not  some  other  field  in  which  we 
may  try  him.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  this 
process  has  s.ived  to  our  staff  some  of  the 
.able.st  memlwrs  thereof.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  with  us  that  a  man  who  is  mediocre 
in  one  position  may  be  a  great  performer  when 
placed  where  his  natural  ability  can  have  play. 
So  I  do  not  permit  the  dischaige  of  a  man 
until  I  am  satisfied  bey(  nd  a  doubt  that  l>oth 
for  him  anil  for  us  it  is  better  that  he  go. 

In  all  these  matters  my  experience  shows 
that  it  is  .so  very  easy  to  go  wrong;  to  do 
the  wrong  thing;  so  easy  to  take  a  step  merely 
because  it  looks  right  on  the  surface,  but  it  is 
always  ever  so  much  lietter  to  ascertain  wliether 
it  will  work  as  you  think  it  will  before  you 
t.ake  a  step. 

Thus.  I  recall  at  one  time  years  ago,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  spit  on  the  s.acred 
sidewalks  of  the  National  Capital.  And  the 
very  first  man  the  callous  Federal  police  ar- 
re.stcd  for  viol.ation  of  that  law  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  A  little  investigation  of  the 
tobaccieusiiig  proclivities  of  the  judiciary  might 
have  saveii  some  embarrassment  there. 

In  the  arr.angcment  of  the  editori-al  work¬ 
shop  I  find  myself  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
syncbroniratii  n  of  the  scraparium  or  morgue, 
as  I  believe  some  of  us  call  it,  with  the  copy 
desk  and  with  the  reference  library.  In  fact, 
I  often  have  reason  to  liMik  upon  the  scraparium 
as  about  the  most  valu,able  adjunct  a  live 
news  department  can  have.  Hence  it  has  gone 
quite  out  of  style  with  us  to  allude  to  the 
scrai'arium  as  the  morgue.  I  am  sure  it  ought 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  dead  one. 

Many  years  ago  I  one  d.ay  observed  in  our 
news  riMira  evidences  of  uniisu.d  excitement, 
disturbance,  activity,  noise,  and  recrimination. 
I’pon  inquiring  into  the  matter  I  was  in- 
formeil  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  just  handed 
down  a  final  deci.sion  in  one  of  our  famous 
street  railway  c.ases,  and  that  the  entire  staff 
W.1S  unable  to  produce  from  the  bushel  or 
more  of  clippings  on  the  subject  anything  like 
a  concise  and  reliable  statement  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case — that  is,  unable  to  prmluce 
it  in  time  for  the  edition  then  about  to  go 
down. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  situation  has 
occurred  in  the  office  of  every  member  of 
this  organir.ation.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  all  of 
use  h.ave  hit  upon  and  are  using  practically 
the  same  preventative  at  this  time.  But  at 
th.-it  time  it  was  a  notable  lesson  to  me.  I 
gave  immediate  direction  that  in  every  appeal 
of  a  lawsuit  of  general  public  importance,  the 
final  verdict  in  which  was  worth  recording, 
the  man  who  reported  the  trial  in  the  local 
court  should  only  consider  his  job  complete 
when  he  had  written  and  filed  in  the  scraparium 
a  concise  history  of  the  case.  And  that  it 


was  to  be  prepared  with  a  view  to  its  use 
without  revision,  if  possible. 

Of  course  that  was  common  sense.  Of  course 
the  man  who  had  reported  the  case  was  the 
one  man  who  knew  all  about  it,  including  all 
facts,  names,  sums  of  money,  street  numbers, 
and  other  details  which  might  be  worth  carry¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  case  when  the  ap¬ 
peal  reached  a  final  decision.  And  when 
could  he  better  set  down  the  facts  than  when 
the  case  was  fresh  in  his  mind? 

That  worked  so  well  that  by  and  by  we  be¬ 
gan  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  scraparium. 
If  work  could  better  be  done  in  advance  in  a 
law  suit  why  not  in  regard  to  many  other 
matters?  Eventually  that  led  us  to  place  our 
scraparium  in  charge  of  one  of  the  best  copy 
desk  men  we  ever  had  on  our  staff.  He  is 
on  that  job  now,  and  he  works  as  closely  with 
the  copy  desk  as  any  member  of  that  desk. 
He  knows  as  much  about  current  events  and 
what  is  coming  up  for  attention  as  anybody 
in  the  office.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with 
a  competent  staff,  and  it  is  his  job  as  well  as 
his  pride  always  to  be  a  jump  ahead  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  and  desirable  supple¬ 
mental  information  to  go  with  a  news  story, 
and  to  have  that  information  in  the  most  usable 
form. 

His  work  is  so  keen  and  efficient  and  he 
is  so  able  in  anticipating  the  demands  to  be 
made  upon  his  office  that  he  often  reminds 
me  of  a  remark  I  heard  made  one  day  a  long 
time  ago  by  the  late  Colonel  L.  \V.  Straycr, 
who  for  many  years  was  Washington  correspon- 
ilenl  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

man  was  telling  Colonel  Strayer  a  long, 
detailed,  rather  obvious  and  tire.some  yarn.  In 
the  middle  of  his  string  he  paused  and  asked 
the  Colonel: 

“Do  you  follow  me?" 

“Come  along,”  replied  the  Colonel,  “I’m 
ahe.id  of  you.” 

Now,  my  friends,  all  I  have  tried  to  demon- 
str.ate  with  these  bromides  and  scattering  re¬ 
marks  is  that  the  only  idea  I  entertain  about 
the  arrangement  of  an  editorial  workshop  is 
that  the  entire  place  and  all  it  contains  ought 
to  1*  marshalled  for  the  fight  against  error; 
the  b.attle  that  is  going  on  in  all  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  .'ll!  the  time,  and  which  we  have  to 
keep  up  inces.santly  and  forever.  The  physical 
furnishings  cut  some  figure  in  it,  on  account 
of  the  convenience  you  can  give  to  your  office. 
It  is  a  question  involving  the  arrangement  of 
the  office;  the  arrangement  of  your  furnishings 
and  the  handling  of  your  personnel.  In  short, 
I  would  arrange  the  effice  as  nearly  as  possible 
so  as  to  make  it  most  convenient  as  well  as 
desirable  not  to  have  any  error  in  the  paper. 


THE  EDITORIAL  WORK¬ 
SHOP 

A  Discussion  by  E.  S.  Beck  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune 


\f  Y  observation  of  the  physical  arrangement 
of  the  news  room  has  been  limited,  and 
I  assume  from  the  assignment  that  that  is  the 
limitation  of  my  sub- 

_  ject.  I  have  usually 

refrained  from  both¬ 
ering  editors  with 
visits  when  I  have 
chanced  to  be  in 
other  cities,  and  so 
such  exi)erience  as 
I  have  .had  in  this 
particular  line  of 
physical  arrange- 
ment  of  the  news 
room  is  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to 
three  or  four  news 
rooms  we  have  oc¬ 
cupied  at  different 
periods  in  our  office 
Edward  S.  Hf.ck  Chicago. 

My  most  emphatic 
impression  after 
some  years  of  experience,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
yours  is  likewi.se,  is  th.at  the  greatest  conven¬ 
ience  coupled  with  efficiency  is  attained  in  a 
big  room  where  there  is  contact  between  all 
the  members  of  the  force,  from  the  office  boy 
to  the  managing  editor,  including  the  telegraph, 
the  cable,  and  the  city  editors.  Our  private 
offices  which  are  provitled  for  us,  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  necessary  for  conferences  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  but  our  real  work  in  getting  out  the 
paper  is  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  things, 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  whide  staff. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  recount  the  progress 
of  our  news  room  arrangements.  We  moved 
twenty-one  years  ago  into  a  modern  building. 
1  be  meml)ers  of  the  staff  were  surpriseil,  and 
some  of  them  were  p.ained,  to  find  provided 
for  them  one  large  work  room  with  .such  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  as  the  Dr.amatic  Critic,  the 
Music  Critic,  and  Financial  Editor,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Editor,  the  Society  Editor,  and  the 
Real  Estate  Editor  provided  with  desks  near 
!>y  the  reiiortorial  typewriters  and  with  the 
city  editi  r  in  their  mi<lst.  The  sporting  de- 


PREMIUMS 

Both  dignified  and  desired 

\Vc  have  facilities  for  produc¬ 
ing  pictures  and  pictorial  albu- 
mettes  of  a  quality  hitherto 
unequalled  in  this  country; 
done  in  ten  colors,  photogra¬ 
vure  and  hand-colored  effects. 

We  have  on  hand  350,000  repro¬ 
ductions  from  the  masters,  in 
sepia,  most  suitable  for  pre¬ 


miums. 


Mounted,  size  13  by  16^ 
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}>artnicnt  occupieti  a  corner  *  f  this  big  room,  varii  us  floors  liljeral  space  of  expansion,  inj?  up  i><»pu!arity  for  it  by  printing  it  regularly,  criminatutn  has  been  given  thouglit  by  your 
Some  of  them  had  expected  private  rooms,  but  f^ne  thing  that  interests  me  is  that  until  a  mly  to  find  that  some  s>ndicatc  has  taken  it  a  mmittce.  S'mc  k»nd  of  a  clearing  house  of 
I  feel  sure  they  found  added  efficiency  with  year  ago  we,  in  the  Tribune  office,  always  .>ver  and,  to  cash  in  on  the  following  the  news-  information  on  syndicate  prices  might  he 

no  loss  of  comfort  or  dignity  in  this  new  ar-  thought  the  vast  accumulation  of  paper  and  paper  has  created,  is  demanding  a  large  price  ew’dvcd  to  brine  about  this  result.  Very  prols 

rangement.  newspapers  littering  our  floor  each  night  was  for  it  cn  pain  of  offering  it  to  a  competitor,  ably  editors  might  sometimes  object  to  havinv 

Hut  still  the  telegraph  <lesk,  with  the  night  a  necessary  evil.  Then,  with  some  doubt  as  ITnff  rttmntcly  editors  sometimes  give  in  to  such  their  competitors  know  just  what  they  are  pav- 

editor,  was  *  n  the  floor  above,  in  a  c«;rner  to  whether  any  one  would  use  them,  we  in-  demands  and,  even  more  unfortunately,  there  ing  f(«*  every  feature.  A  concrete  suggestion 


room  partitioned  off  from  the  composing  room,  stalled  twenty  or  more  large,  square,  wire  are  newspapers  that  are  glad  to  buy  from  syn*  for  such  a  clearing  house  is  contained  in  a  ter. 

There  the  managing  editor  spent  hours  every  baskets  and  to  our  surprise  found  that  we  dxates  features  which  ether  newspapers  have  tativc  plan  outlined  thus  by  cne  tf  the  memlicr- 

night.  As  city  editor  I  gut  my  exercise  in  citild  keep  the  floor  clear  of  such  waste.  I  nur«ed  into  strength.  tf  this  committee: 

innumerable  journeys  up  an«l  down  tbc  stairs  evm  have  learned  to  use  one  myself.  The  hypnotism  of  big  names  is  employed  “  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  newspaptr- 

and  tit  .'iiid  fr<mi  ilie  managing  etlitor's  desk,  I  may  add  that  on  the  floor  l>elow  our  n 


nur«ed  into  strength. 

The  hypnotism  of  big  names  is  employed 


and  tit  .'iiid  fr<mi  ilie  managing  etlitor's  desk,  I  may  add  that  on  the  floor  l>elow  our  news  widely  by  syndicates  and  still  is  feund  valuable  might  set  vp  some  '‘Ort  of  a  central  office  in 
meaning  much  h.ss  of  lime,  'and  an  aetiial  department  is  the  comptjsing  room,  occupyiiig  tjy  them,  although  happily  there  appears  to  be  deed,  a  single  man  could  do  the  job.  He  oufiht 

Jack  of  close  loucli.  We  never  fouml  a  speak-  the  whole  area  of  lOO  by  165  feet.  Twin  growing  tendency  among  edittrs  to  demand  not  be  cc-nnected  w*ith  any  newspaper.  He 

ing  tul>e  that  would  wurk  for  over  a  week.  copy  baskets  lead  from  a  {Mjint  near  our  desks  view  of  the  feature  before  buying.  That  cucht  to  be  an  auditor  cr  a  man  with  some 

I  leeall  th.-.t  my  i^redecessor,  Mr.  Keeley,  to  the  copy  cutter  below.  And  this  simple  tendency  seems  especially  to  have  been  increased  kind  of  bookkeeping  training.  The  newspai'er'*. 

used  to  complain  fre<pirntly  to  me  of  an  as-  copy  basket  is  much  m- re  reliable  than  the  amrng  editors  who  within  the  past  year  bought  all  of  them,  might  make  a  list  of  their  featureN 

sistant  city  editor  wht  se  de.sk  was  somewhat  intricate  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  we  once  the  memoirs  of  an  i;nfortunate  Euroicaii  |[x-  and  what  they  arc  jwying  for  them.  The> 


removed  from  Mr.  Keeley’s  office  an<l  who  had  installcil. 


ruler  at  price  that  sounded  like  boctlegcers*  should  include  in  the  report  a  statement 


an  occasional  habit  of  reticence  regarding  big  I  mention  briefly  also  that  on  the  third  floor  ouctations  and,  iipor.  more  deliberate  examina-  their  circulatiin  and  a  statement  ot  the  [lopiila 
stories.  I-ate  at  night  he  would  ‘^uncover  the  of  our  new  plant  are  the  offices  of  the  two  tion,  found  the  contents  of  the  jiackage  very  tion  of  their  trading  territory  as  given  in  the 
big  yarn  and  Keeley  would  remark  to  me:  edit*  rs,  the  editorial  writers,  the  business  man-  much  diluted.  A  more  general  demand  by  odi-  AHC  report.  This  man  ought  to  keep  this  in- 


*1  wonder  why  Hrown  nursed  that  <lark  ager,  the  circulation  department,  the  purchas 


secret  so  Ung.*’ 

Well,  that  habit  of  silence  is  not  now  a- 
days  so  possible  in  a  big  room. 


ing  department,  the  job  printing  rooms,  the 
library,  an<l  the  stfick  n  om«. 


t'Ts  th.at  features  be  sold  cnly  after  cxamiiiali  n  formation  absolutely  recret,  even  from  member-, 
would,  it  is  believed,  fie  a  great  boon  to  the  He  ought  to  tabulate  a  report  on  each  one  «  t 
rending  public.  The  arguircnt  will  be  raifierl,  the  prominent  features.  <.’itics  and  newspaifer" 


flofir  is  devoted  to  the  mail  of  course,  that  there  is  not  time  ft  r  such  ex-  could  be  designated  by  key  letters  and  figure 


It  the  growth  of  the  comintsing  room  in  room  and  on  the  first  flo<ir  arc  the  press  room  amination,  but  there  very  rarely  is  anything  A  sample  reix  rt  might  read  like  this: 

1  11.°!  anti  sureot) pints'  casiinR  rr.om.  I.ighly  perishahlc  in  the  feature’s  offered.  In  TITr  F  OR  FFVTI'WF 

I  jKin  complrtifin  of  the  new  t-truefure.  the  the  memoirs  already  referred  to,  for  instance,  a  '  ... 

Tribune  ti  wer,  the  auditing  and  the  .adver-  fey,  .lays*  further  delay  wculd  n(t  have  dc-  “City  A — population  Itetweeii  500,1)00  .lod 

ti.sing  departments  will  l)e  moved  over  from  tr.-ietcd  much  from  the  crispness  of  the  narra-  750,000  (exact  pc  |)ulation  figures  would  not  do 

the  old  building  at  Dearborn  aiol  Madison  tives  about  P.ismarck,  Caprivi  and  Queen  Vic-  bcc.ause  they  wculd  immediately  identify  th.' 

streets.  toria.  city),  newspaper  .\G,  circulaticn  between  90.I)(SI 


and  the  telegraph  editors  and  his  copy  readers  completion  of  the  new  structure,  the  the  memoirs  already  referred  to,  for  instance,  a 

'  ■■'ssociation  with  the  rest  of  Tribune  t<  wer,  the  auditing  and  the  .silver-  few  days*  further  delay  wculd  n(t  have  dc- 

us.  lliat  was  ten  years  later.  It  wems  to  ,i.ing  departments  will  lie  moved  over  from  tr.netcd  much  from  the  crispness  of  the  narra- 

have  been  the  usua  rule  in  our  office  that  ,he  ol<l  building  at  Dearborn  and  Madison  ,ives  about  P.ismarck,  Caprivi  and  Queen  Vic 

the  needs  of  the  mechanical  departments  forced  streets.  toria 


the  changes  usually  for  the  liettcr  in  the  j  j„st  want  to  add  that  there  are  more  The  attention  of  the  ermmittee  has  been  railed  100,000;  price  $50;  price  per  thous.ind 

news  department.  When  the  telegraph  room  rnoilcrn  plants  even  than  ours,  which  was  built  to  occasional  cases  of  a  syndicate  seeking  circulation,  50  cents;  price  per  thi  tisand  popii 

(accompanied  by  the  telegraph  operators*  ,931.  I  think  Mr.  Miller’s  is  certainly  through  the  use  of  some  especially  strong  fea-  lation,  6.6  cents. 

rwims)  was  brought  down  to  otir  news  lloor  crjually  modern,  and  there  are  numerous  others,  ture  as  a  club  to  fcrcc  editors  to  buy  several  “City  IJ — populatii  n  between  500,000  and 

we  installed  a  slender,  spiral  iron  staircase,  j{„j  j  |.now  the  New  York  Tribune  has  just  admittedly  weak  features.  This  pr.actice  is  no  750,000;  newspaper  EX,  circulation  between 

giving  us  all  quick  access  to  the  composing  finished  a  plant,  which  1  have  not  seen  yet.  longer  so  prevalent  as  it  formerly  was.  In  90,000  .and  100,000,  price  $75;  price  per  thou 

room  fliKir,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  make-  Iwing  asked  to  siieak  of  the  news  room  fact,  some  of  the  syndicates  have  discontinued  circul.ation,  75  cents;  price  per  thousand 

‘'I’S.  1  -r  V  arr.angement  I  realized  that  t  urs  was  the  only  jt.  It  would,  of  course,  be  stoppe<l  entirely  if  I>opulation,  10  cents. 


vant  to  add  that  ther 


room  flixir,  in  the  near  vicinit 


Somewhat  .  ver  two  years  a«ro  the  Tribune  which  1  was  familiar,  so  I  have  all  editors  insisted  t-pt^n  buying  each  fc.ature 


built  a  new  printing  pl.int.  Tlie  fifth  floor  of  ji-iefl  to  describe  it 


that  structure,  which  is  of  considerable  size, 
165  by  100  feet,  is  given  over  to  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  the  engraving  riMnns.  the  art  anti 


1  repeat,  that  the  two  impressive  features 
of  our  experience  have  been: 

Fir‘‘t,  the  value  we  have  found  in  the  grow- 


all  editors  insisted  v.pon  buying  each  feature  “Seme  startling  discrepancies  very  prubably 
on  Its  own  merits.  might  be  brought  to  light  in  this  way,  Edi- 

Thcre  also  is  the  practice  r,f  demamliiig  long  wtiild  know  immediately  cases  of  dis 

term  contracts  as  the  price  of  permitting  a  criminatii  n.  They  would  get  a  line  on  wliat 
paper  to  have  a  featvre  to  which  it  has  become  syndicates  are  guilty  of  sharp  practice,  and 


photograph  r<  oms  and  the  morgue.  One-third  tendency  to  put  all  the  news  workers  to-  wedded  and  which  it  has  developed  in  its  terri-  which  ones  arc  loading  it  on  as  thick  as  they 

of  the  area  is  devoted  to  the  engraving  dc-  into  one  big  room,  so  that  the  various  lory.  The  ca«e  is  cited  of  a  paper  which  is  can.“ 

partment.  In  the  center  of  the  remain. ng  space  editors  arc  in  clo.-e  and  constant  touch.  said  to  have  been  required  to  triple  its  pay-  strongest  definse  against  imp^sitim  by 


w'c  have  a  loft  news  room  with  windfiw 


iitors  arc  in  clo.-e  and  constant  touch.  said  to  have  been  required  to  triple  its  pay-  I  strongest  detinse  against  imp^situn  by 

Second,  and  you  <loul)tless  have  all  found  ment  for  a  ccmic  strip  and  sign  a  c<  ntract  for  ^tich  syndicates  as  resort  to  questionable  tac 


three  siiles  above  the  roots  of  the  siirrouniliiiK  thitiR,  that  we  have  so  ^ooti  out-  three  years  on  the  pain  of  seeine  a  c.  miHtitor  obvkusly  is  for  pajicrs  to  Imibl  up  their 

nnrtc  nf  tn^  nnililtna  Tli#*  rrM.m  in  f-irt.  !S  •  »  _  _ -  .  -  .  .  .  ^  .  _  r _ a _  -r  _  _  __  _ 


parts  of  the  building.  The  room,  in  fact,  is 
the  equivalent  of  two  stories  in  height.  ft 
is  about  seventy  fc<t  square.  .\t  one  corner 
Ijcyoml  this  big  ro*)m  is  the  Sunday  depar'ment; 
next  to  it  arc  the  Postal  and  Western  Hnion 
rooms,  the  news  bureau,  the  leased  wires,  in¬ 
coming  ancl  outgoing,  and  a  small  room  con- 


grown  our  assigned  space,  with  the  multiplicity  reap  the  fruit  of  the  popularity  it  had  given  features.  This  is,  cf  course,  not  an  easy 

of  new  departments,  such,  for  example,  as  the  the  strip.  What  assurance  this  paper  has  that  simply  method.  It  is  nft  a  defense  that  can 

radio  department,  which  was  installed  since  the  creator  of  the  strip  can  keep  it  going  T'^rfected  aver  night  and  prohal)I>  it  is  not 

we  moved.  strong  for  three  years  is  not  made  clear,  but  actual  practice,  can  entirely  sup 

It  seems  to  me  the  teiulency  of  newspapers  the  prosi'ccts  are  that  the  strip  will  ntt  entirely  syndicate  features.  Hut  it  makes  the 


has  alw'ays  been  to  give  first  heed — perhaps  stop  short  of  three  years  even  thf  ugh  it 


plant  syndicate  features.  Hut  it  makes  the 
[Kifier  less  depen-lent  upon  cutsi<ic  contnlled 


coming  and  outgoing,  and  a  small  room  con-  perly  so  to  the  requirements  of  the  me-  slow  down  perceptibly.  More  reluctance  about  it  makes  for  individuality  and  origi 

taming  the  Hnite*!  News  aut«^atic  receiving  pPanical  department,  and  to  as«iign  what  is  left  signing  long  contracts,  even  at  the  cost,  occa-  tt  very  much  widens  ihe  field  for 

machine.  fiurther  ah  ng,  at  the  next  eorncr.  editori.al  and  the  news.  Perhaps  this  sionally,  of  Using  an  attiactive  feature,' might  I’kers  in  journalism.  The  tendency  cf  such 

is  the  art  department,  ami  next  to  it  is  the  tendency  reaches  l>ack  into  the  remote  days  of  have  a  wholesrme  effect  cn  the  situation  as  a  ^  system  might  be  to  curtail  somewhat  the  in 
morgue,  which  lia^s  a  mezzanine  galler\.  pro*  pai>cr-Iittercd,  inadequate  room  in  which  whole,  comes  of  s»  me  of  tbc  stars,  hut  it  w’(  uld  in 

crease  the  earning  opportunities  of  the  rank 


vtding  two  floors  for  our  filing  cases. 

And  I  am  determined  to  undertake  the  sug- 


Kcstion  of  Mr.  Miller  to  i.iit  a  competent  man  I'crhaps  some  of  ns  news  men  are 

in  charRe  of  the  morRuc  to  keep  the  files  ami  request  for  space.  Certainlv 

the  bioRrai.hical  material  ami  material  rcRard-  publishers— voiirs  ami  mine— the  owners— 

inR  liiR  stories  in  process  of  setMement.  up  utK-ral.  aii<rit  is  not  their  fault  that  our 

to  date.  I  think  that  is  cne  of  the  best  sug-  facilities  are  net  generally  comparable 

7estii  ns  I  have  heard  since  I  came  here  Rrandenr  and  maRnificence  of  many 

.Uound  he  corner  are  the  photoRraph  rooms  ^  advertisinR  aRcncy. 

and  lieyond  that  the  offices  of  the  city  editor, 
news  editor,  managing  editor  and  thedr 
stenographers.  Then  at  the  center  front  is 

the  entrance  waitinR  rtxim.  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 

1  he  sportiiiR  editors  tccupy  a  corm  r  in  the  _ _ _ _ 

big  news  room  partly  partitioned  off.  In  the  SYNDICATES  AND  PRESS 

midille  of  the  biR  room  back  to  back  are  the  SERVICE 

local  and  tdcRraph  desks,  and  between  tiiem 

is  a  big  table  at  which  the  night  editor,  the  _ 

news  editor  and  myself  spend  most  of  our 

evenings.  My  corner  office  is  somewhat  use-  tp(|v  of  your  Committee  <ii  Syndicates 

ful  in  the  late  afterno'.n  office  hours,  and  for  and  Dress  Service  has  been  limited  to  such 

signing  letters  in  the  early  morning,  but  as  -is  it  was  possible  to  do  by  cnrrcsfxjmlencc. 
I  indicated,  such  re.al  work  as  I  do  towards  Hence  the  report  of  your  committee  will  have 
getting  out  the  paper  is  done  at  the  table  in  to  be  nn.rc  in  the  nature  of  suggestii  :is  than 
the  big  news  room  and  is  done,  to  me,  under  of  actual  recommendations.  The  members  of 
pleasant  circumstances,  because  I  like  to  lie  >1  ur  committee  have  reviewed  their  experience 


office  facilities  are  ni  t  generally  compar.able 
with  the  grandeur  and  maRnificence  of  many 
a  liond  house  or  advertising  agency. 


the  paiicr  littered,  inadequate  nxim  in  which  whole.  comes  of  si  me  of  the  stars,  hut  it  wi  uld  in 

the  old-time  editor  ground  out  his  daily  grist  F'ron;  a  rather  cursory  examination  it  seems  cnase  the  earning  opportunities  of  the  rank 
with  any  desk  in  any  comer  good  enouah  certain  th.at  there  is  not  a  very  clearly  defined  perhaps,  of  more  imixirt.ance 

for  him.  I’crhaps  some  of  us  news  men  arc  basis  of  price  on  syndicate  maieri.al.  .Some  syn-  surely  wculd  lie  a  move  ti  ward  meet- 

too  mislest  in  our  request  for  space.  Certainly  licates,  but  by  no  means  all  c  f  them,  are  in-  '"S  increasing  erilici  11.  that  .\m?rican  news, 

our  publishers — yours  and  mine — the  owners —  clired  to  collect  what  the  traffic  will  stand.  The  '  •''tt'  •*-'1  very  much  alike  after  .all. 

arc  iilieral.  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  our  possibility  of  bringing  abcut  some  sort  of  a  M.XHVIN  11.  CREAGEK, 

office  facilities  are  ni  t  gener.ally  compar.able  si.an  lard  of  prices  and  of  giianliiig  against  dis-  Chairman. 


for  him.  I’crhaps  some  of  us  news  men  arc  basis  of  price  on  syndicate  maieri.al.  .Some  syn- 

too  mislcst  in  our  request  for  space.  Certainly  licates,  but  by  no  means  all  c  f  them,  are  in- 

our  publishers — yours  and  mine — the  owners —  clired  to  collect  what  the  traffic  will  stand.  The 

arc  lilieral,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  our  p'lssihility  of  bringing  abcut  some  sort  of  a 


t'lard  of  firiecs  ami  of  giiariliiig  against  di 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SYNDICATES  AND  PRESS 
SERVICE 


^rilK  work  of  your  Committee  cr.  Syndicate’s- 
and  Dress  Service  has  been  limited  to  such 


where  the  news  is  happening. 


with  syndicate  material  and  the  main  points  in 


Off  to  one  side  of  us  is  the  cable  de.sk  for  their  several  suggestions  are  herein  set  forth. 


Around  the  walls  of  Ihe  room  are 


Mcmlters  of  this  committee  are  convinced  that 


department  editors  and  several  correspondents’  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  the  newspapers 
clesks.  At  a  sicle  wall  are  the  clay  city  editor  that  make  the  syndicate  features  and  not  the 
and  his  assistants  and  in  the  large  area  be-  syndicate  features  that  make  the  newspapers. 


tween  him  and  the  copy  desk  are  the  reporters’ 
desks,  banked  in  groups  of  four. 


.\nd  that  principle  we  lielieve,  should  be 
kept  rather  more  in  the  foreground  in  deal- 


On  the  seventh  floor,  above  the  ceiling  of  ing  with  syndicates.  No  matter  how  good  a 
the  high  news  rexjm  are  rooms  for  cartoonists,  feature  may  be  it  takes  publicity  to  make  it 
our  health  editor,  our  selling  bureau  for  thrive.  That  syndicates  recognize  this  neecs 
photographs,  our  syndicate,  our  Line  O’  Type  sity  needs  no  further  proof  than  to  cite  that 
man  and  our  lunch  club  for  department  beads,  their  salesmen  invariably  dwell  upc  n  the  num- 
Pneumatic  tubes,  passing  under  the  river  her  of  papers  already  using  a  feature  and  the 
from  the  loop  district,  bring  direct  to  the  copy  size  of  their  circulations  as  tne  of  the  majer 
desks  the  copy  from  the  Associated  Press  and  points  in  their  sales  talks.  On  the  other  hand. 


the  City  News  bureau. 

One  striking  fact  about  this  general  arrange- 


one  finds  very  few  newspapers  which  have  been 
made  by  syndicate  features.  Their  attractive- 


ment,  and  I  suppose  you  all  have  or  are  likely  ness  may  have  been  enhanceil  somewhat  by 
to  have  similar  experiences,  is  that  it  is  al-  such  features,  but  it  seems  a  fair  statement 

ready  outgrown,  after  two  years.  One  of  that  the  tendency  ami  ng  newspapers  is  ratlicr 

our  photographers  came  back  a  few  months  to  overestimate  the  value  of  a  specific  feature 
after  we  had  occupied  the  new  building,  from  than  to  underestimate  it.  Surely  if  a  paper 
a  study  of  color  phitography  in  Europe;  re-  permits  itself  to  get  into  the  notion  that  any 
quired  a  room  for  experiment  work,  and  had  feature  contrOled  by  an  outsider  is  altsolutcly 

to  be  provided  for  in  a  comer  space  on  the  essential  to  its  prosiierity  it  is  placing  itself  in 

second  floor  of  our  garage  next  door  to  the  a  very  unfortunate  position.  It  might  be  well 
plant.  In  fact,  the  plant  would  be  hopelessly  for  a  paper  which  finds  itself  in  that  plight  to 
inadequate  but  for  the  projected  high  Tribune  consider  the  wisdom  of  dispensing  with  the 
building — you  may  recall  a  modest  word  or  feature  forthwith  rather  than  to  continue  to 
two  from  us  concerning  the  architectural  com-  live  in  fear  of  a  “iittle  old  man  by  the  sea.” 
petition  for  this  structure — which  is  to  ad-  Instances  have  been  reported  of  a  newspaper 
join  the  plant  and  which  will  give  ut  on  the  taking  up  a  feature  at  the  beginning  and  nurs- 
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is  used  by 

a  fjreat  many  newspapers,  not  only  in  this  country  hut 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  giving  entire  satisfaction, 
and  additional  units  and  folders  have  been  added  to  a  great 
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o.piT  flier  in  ma:.a  inc  pulilieatinn  cr  in  acct  rdaiicc  with  their  deserts.**  From  another  iM»rtii’>f  conr-rs  are  supj)«>scd  to  teach,  liis 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 


»  me  olhcr  stieciahy  S|>eciaUy  allieil  to  news- 
[laper  work.”  Another  school  sniweiirK  “>es" 
to  the  question  adds:  “W’c  would  not  think 


of  taking  anytne  into  the  statf  who  had  not  i>eriods.  This  is  already  being  done  by  many 
had  such  practical  experience."  One  scho  1  newspajwrs 


school  c  mes  the  suggestion  that  newsi.apers  complaint  in  this  n  unection  is  that  the  training 
might  broaden  their  eo-operation  by  taking  ad-  in  these  courses  is  too  often  so  superficial  as  to 
vancc.1  students  for  practical  work  f  r  short  be  well-nigh  useless. 

I>eriods.  This  is  already  being  done  by  many  .Am  thcr  jK.int  which  he  stresses  is  that  the 


■  had  such  practical  experience."  One  scho<  1  newspajiers  diiectors  of  the  schools  are  not  always  wisely 

reports  that  the  “men  in  charge  of  newspa-jivr  The  resp>  nses  of  newspaper  executives  to  chosen.  \Ve  feel  that,  in  respect  of  a  number 
epartmen  s  practice  have  had  wide  experience  as  reporters  your  committee's  request  for  information  con-  of  institutions,  this  criticism  has  a  substantial 

joiiinalisni  cr  rrespondenis”  and  that  “the  man  in  cerning  their  experience  with  graduates  indi-  basis  in  fact.  One  editor  notes  that  a  school 

-‘tid  um-  charge  of  critical  courses  (courses  dealing  with  c.atc  on  the  whole  a  Wief  in  the  v.alue  of  the  of  journalism  with  which  he  is  personally  fa- 


W„  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  rcjic'ris  inai  rne  men  in  cnarge  oi  newspa-jier 

E  have  schools  of  journalism,  departments  |,ractice  have  had  wide  experience  as  reporters 
of  jourralism  .and  courses  in  jouinalisni  cr  rrespondenis”  and  that  “the  m.an  in 

in  mere  than  tv.o  hundred  colleges  and  uni-  charge  of  critic.al  courses  (courses  dealing  with 
versilies  in  this  country.  Ilrwever,  inadequate  newspaper  problems  and  editorial  wiiting,  etc.) 
much  of  this  eiiucaticnal  elfort  maj  be  the  so*ne  clitorial  exi»erience,  but  is  chiefly 

volume  of  it  empha-  q-,alified  bv  his  teaching  exnerience."  A  school 

sizes  the  growing 
ilemand  fir  train¬ 
ing  which  shall  give 
young  men  a  n  d 
women  a  knowledge 
of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  required  in 
newspajier  work. 

An  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  more 
imprrtant  of  these 
schools  and  courses 
is  now  being  made 

by  men  who  are  ...  »  .......u.  ... 

qualified  to  esii-  dents  in  obtaining  newspaper  empb  yineiil  it 

mate  the  value  of  .XKTiii  R  .\I.  lluwi:  j|,p  time  th.at  can  be  sjiarcil  fn  m  their  studie: 

the  instruction  giv  (  hairman  Schesds  as  well  as  in  their  v.acations.  A  statcuii-nt  fron 

cn;  but  this  work  Committee  the  Pulitzer  ‘'elnol  if  Journalism  at  Coliiinbi: 

has  not  yet  lieen  I'niversity  shows  th.it  56  jier  cent  i.f  the  seni. 

completed  and  such  information  as  your  com-  have  mart  time  envdoimcnt.  Of  this  nor 


newspaper  pro.dems  and  editorial  wiiting,  etc.)  work  attempted  by  the  schools.  Most  of  the  miliar  has  been  conducted  by  a  man  who  was 

has  had  so-ne  clitorial  exiierience,  but  is  chiefly  criticism  which  comes  from  this  source  has  its  found  inccmfetcnt  to  hold  down  a  copy  desk 

q••.alified  by  his  teaching  experience."  A  school  fi  undation  in  the  conviction  that  the  schools  in  the  editor’s  office,  and  in  another  case  we 
in  the  middle  west  makes  the  exccptii  nal  ad-  are  not  careful  enough  in  weeding  out  the  unfit,  find  that  the  total  given  as  the  teaching  cost 
mission  that  “the  members  of  cur  staff  as  a  One  editor  says  that  his  experience  with  gr.adu-  of  the  entire  department  is  only  $4,500  a  year, 

role  have  had  no  newspaper  experience. "  ates  has  le.l  him  to  believe  that  most  of  the  .a  fact  which  of  itself  must  make  adequate 

These  quotations  may  be  of  interest  when  taken  -clii  ols  are  “sbo''t  an  experienced,  hard-lKiiled  training  impossihle. 

ill  cciinectiin  with  the  observations  cf  news-  city  eilitor,  as  head  of  the  teaching  department.”  Keferring  to  the  graduates  of  a  schrol  of 
paper  executives  which  will  be  referred  to  later  Such  a  man  would  speedily  relieve  the  sclnol  journalism  on  the  Pacific  Coast  which  is  di- 


in  the  report.  ,,{  the  inlcllcctoallv  and  tempcrament.nllv  t-nt'.t,  reeled  by  an  experienced  newspajier  man,  an 

The  training  given  in  reportorial  course,  develop  the  news  instinct  and  writing  ability  of  e'li‘or  writes  that  they  develop  rapidly  into 
varies  greatly.  In  some  «ch(«ls  it  ..ecnis  to  the  more  pn  mising  students  and  send  to  the  capable  news  writers  and  possess  enough  of 
yi  ur  committee  to  he  wholly  insufficient.  In  i.ewspajicrs  only  those  eap.able  of  becoming  the  fundamcnt.als  of  newspaper  work  to  make  a 
others,  however,  and  these  are  in  the  majoiiiy,  \  ilu.able  additions  to  their  staffs.  “Every  jieriod  of  apprenticeship  virtually  unnecessary, 
it  apparently  pursues  much  the  same  lines  as  schiol  of  joutnalism,  in  my  ojiinion,”  adds  this  “So."  he  '(ids,  “we  have  c  me  to  liiok  to  the 
those  ad' pled  in  a  newspaper  office,  the  sin-  eilitor,  “ought  t.o  pay  not  less  than  SlD.nOO  a  school  of  journalism  as  much  as  we  look  to  the 


rccted  by  an  experienced  newsjiaiier  man,  an 


Jieriod  of  apprenticeship  virtually  unnecessary. 
“So,"  he  '(Ids,  “we  have  c  me  to  look  to  the 


.XKTiii'R  .XI.  IIuwi: 
(Tiairman  SchiMils 
Committee 


dents  being  sent  on  tegidar  news  assignments. 
There  is  a  general  disixisilion  to  encourage  sp.. 
dents  in  obtaining  newsjiaper  emph  yineiil  in 


year  for  the  kind  of  a  city  editor  who  know 
h  iw  to  make  newspajier  men." 


smaller  ncv.spajier  for  promising  young  w.-iters." 
Occasionally  your  committee  ha.s  found  an 


the  time  th.at  can  be  sjiarcil  fn  m  their  studies  I  elievcs  in  them  and  who  is  confident  tl..at 


■Another  critic  of  the  schools,  but  one  who  editor  who  thinks  that  the  schools  put  too  much 


stress  iijion  the  technical  side  of  education  and 


as  well  as  in  their  v.acations.  A  statcnii-nt  from  the  long  run  they  will  work  out,  repeats  the  nit  ciuiigh  ujion  the  supporting  courses, 
the  Pulitzer  ‘^eluol  if  Journalism  at  Coliiinbia  demand  for  a  hard-boiled  guardian  at  the  gate.  Those  holding  this  view  of  course  believe  that 
I'niversity  shows  th.it  56  jier  cent  of  the  seni.  r  lie  rightly  holds  the  news  staff  to  be  the  ci  rner-  most  of  the  training  ncccssarv  in  technique 


cla-s  have  jxart  time  employment.  Of  this  jier- 


mittee  has  of  it  has  lit-en  recciveil  with  the  centage  eleven  are  emjiioyed  on  daily  news  la- 
understanding  that  details  shall  ni  t  be  fully  in  and  about  the  city  of  New  X'urk.  five 

jiublishcd.  XV  c  may  say,  however,  that  i  ut  of  xviij;  magazines  ami  fi  ur  with  news  as-icia- 
57  of  the  more  imjR  riant  sch.  ols  uni  courses  ji,  ns  and  syndicates.  In  not  a  few  cases  the 
selecteil  as  the  basis  fur  a  gencr.al  cl.assifica-  money  earncil  is  very  considerable, 
tion  an  A  rating  has  been  tcnt.ative!y  given  a,  russible  improvements  in  ihe  system 


stone  of  the  newspaper,  jiointing  out  that  no  c.an  lie  best  supplied  in  the  newspajier  otfice. 
man  is  likely-  to  become  a  good  editorial  writer,  .Xli  st  eili*' rial  juden.cnts,  however,  are  strongly 
Cl  iiyrcader,  or  anything  else,  unless  he  has  in  favor  of  a  broad  measure  of  technical  train- 
'crved  his  time  on  the  street.  His  exp>ericnce  ing  given  under  teachers  of  practic.al  newspajier 


with  magazines  ami  fi  ur  with  news  as.icia-  -erved  his  time  on  the  street.  His  exp>ericnce  ing  given 
til  ns  and  syndicates.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  with  graduates  of  schoils  of  journalism  leads  cxierience. 
money  earned  is  very  considerable.  biiii  to  conclude  that  they  are  too  likely  to  Few.  if 


if  any,  newspaper  men  will  insist  that 


tion  an  .X  rating  h.as  been  tcnt.ati\e.y  given  pi ssible  'improvements  in  ihe  system  have  a  smattering  of  a  good  many  things  and  the  sclio'l  of  journ.alism  has  become  an  insti- 

to  8  out  of  9  schools  and  a  H  rating  cducaiiin  one  .lircctor  thinks  th.at  t(Hi  mucli  “not  enough  knowledge  about  the  very  special  tiition  indisjiensahle  to  their  profession.  The 
to  the  remaining  schoi  1;  that  out  of  43  courses  emphasis  is  jil.accd  tijxin  the  immeiliatcly  prac-  things  we  expect  them  ti  do."  This  editor  is  seeker  after  newsp.aiier  employment  who  has 
under  consideration  a  tentative  A  rating  has  tical.  He  regrets  that  students  arc  inclined  to  m  t  disparaging  what  are  designated  as  the  suji-  m  instinct  f..r  news,  a  liberal  or  even  a  fair 
been  given  to  19,  a  tentative  B  impatient  with  the  slower  progress  through  porting  courses  in  a  school  of  journ.alism — the  cducaticn,  and  at  least  some  measure  of  ability 

.anil  a  tentative  C  rating  to  6,  while  the  rm  ,.y^  ;a>litical  science,  eci  nomics,  languages,  courses  in  economics,  srciology,  history  and  the  'n  writing  clear  English,  m.'y  still  acquire  the 

mainder  have  .as  yet  received  no  rating  at  all.  lueralure  which  in  his  judgment  would  rest.  He  ccntrnc’s  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  necessary  training  in  the  laboratory  which  the 

Vour  committee  ^ntions  this  investigation  at  male  them  belter  journalists.  Am  ther  dirre-  a  very  good  ncv-.rpajier  m.an  unless  he  knows  a  newspaper  office  supplies.  The  value  of  a  well- 


■Vour  committee  ^ntions  this  investigation  at  male  them  better  journalists.  Am  ther  dirre 
the  beginning  of  its  report  because  the  absence  j^|.  exjiresses  the  conviction  that  while  the  suji- 
of  a  trustworthy  classificatii n  of  these  schools  jicrting  coiir-eR  if  general  infomi.ation  which 
and  courses  is  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  j^i-^  stressed  in  nearly  every  school  must  be 


coed  deal  about  the  subjects  which  these  sup- 


(Continued  on  page  48) 


any  intelligent  survey  of  their  work. 

Your  committee  approached  its  task  by  seek 


maintained  at  the  highest  jxissible  standards, 
“the  big  improven.cnt  must  ci  me  through  tn.ak- 


ing  information  from  a  selected  number  of  iug  the  instriictii  n  more  and  im  re  practical.” 
schools  as  to  the  scope  of  their  teaching  and  One  director  thinks  th.at  students  of  joiirn.tlism 
the  riersonnel  c.f  their  staffs,  especially  in  re-  should  have  a  newspaper  of  their  own.  In  the 
gard  to  praetic.al  newsjiaper  training,  and  1^'  case  of  his  school  he  comjdains  that  the  stii- 
questioning  ntwsjiaper  executives  (is  to  their  dents  have  Ic  work  on  the  college  daily  over 
experience  with  graduates  from  toe  schools,  which  they  have  no  co.ntrol.  The  director  of  a 
The  questions  addressed  to  the  schc.ols  included  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast  emphasizes  a  iicces- 


the  following: 


sary  reform  when  he  says:  “1  lelieve  that 


1.  Has  your  cmirse  in  journalism  features  one  thing  that  would  help  considerably  to  im- 


which  may  lie  regarded  as  distinctive  or  un¬ 
usual  ?  . 


pn  vc  journalistic  training  would  lie  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  courses  in  journalism  given  hy 


2.  Have  all  the  members  of  yi.ur  staff  had  jiarti'dly  qualified  persons — high  school  teach- 


practical  txjierience  in  newspaper  work? 


ers,  professors  of  English,  etc.,  often  in  insti- 


3.  In  the  study  of  rejhirt.'rial  work  are  tiitbns  of  no  standing.”  This  direct. r  thus 
your  students  regularly  sent  from  the  school  notes  an  evil  whieh  has  grown  to  coii.sidcrable 
to  cover  news  assignments,  as  in  a  newspajier  projiortions  tbruiighoiit  the  country  to  Ihe  in¬ 


office  ? 

4.  XV'hat  improvements,  if  any,  can  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  the  system  of  education  f 

5.  Do  you  receive  co-operation  from  news 


jury  of  many  students  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  money  without  receiving  in  return  an 
education  of  any  value.  .Another  jicrversimi  i  f 
the  purposes  of  journalistic  education  is  charged 


papers,  and  if  so  in  wli.at  respect  could  it  be  hy  this  director  in  the  statement  that  “there 


broadened  and  made  more  helpful? 


are  altogether  tiyi  many  cases  in  thi.s  country 


The  schoils  thus  a.ldres.«ed,  with  one  or  two  where  an  institution  has  established  a  drpart- 
exceptions,  answered  promjitly  and  fully,  send-  ment  of  journalism  as  a  disguise  for  a  puiilic- 
ing  annual  reports  and  other  literature  along  ily  department,  and  where  they  are  using  stii- 


with  their  rcjdies. 

X’oiir  committee  was  disappointed  in  the  fail- 


dents  !‘S  un|>aid  publicity  workers,  instead  of 
training  them  f.  T  the  betterment  of  the  pro 


ure  rf  editi  rial  executives  on  several  iinjiortant  fessicn.’’ 

newsjiajiers  to  answer  the  inquiry  addressed  to  zX  director  makes  the  suggestion  that  in  a.lili- 
them,  and  some  .ithers  felt  unable  to  express  tion  to  more  practical  work  greater  attention 
opinions  because  of  their  lack  of  contact  with  should  be  given  to  the  inculcation  of  ideals,  to 
graduates  of  the  schxils.  Rut  among  the  re-  »lte  development  of  a  fuller  appreeiation  of  the 
plies  received  were  several  that  dealt  with  the  ncwsjiaper’s  true  function  and  of  the  newspaper 
subject  at  considerable  length  and  which  con-  reporter’s  responsibilities  to  society.  Another 
tained  helpful  informatim  and  suggestiins.  apjiears  to  stand  alone  in  his  condemn-ation  of 

Some  schools  regard  as  a  distinctive  feature  what  he  calls  “the  foolish  attempt  to  reproduce 
cf  their  respective  courses  the  puhlication  of  a  in  the  class  nom  the  routine  of  a  newspaper 
daily,  a  practice  which  is  common  to  a  number  office  ”  He  believes  that  the  professional  study 
of  schools.  Others  think  there  is  sunething  of  journalism  should  be  a  critical  analysis  of 
distinctive  in  obt.aining  the  privileges  of  regular  principles  underlying  the  administration  of  in- 
reiK^rtiiig  fir  their  students  on  certain  days  of  formation  and  opinion.  He  would  defer  ftr 
the  week  in  the  offices  of  neighboring  news-  the  student  the  learning  of  newspaper  routine 
papers.  That  course  is  followed  in  a  niimlier  until  he  happened  to  get  his  first  newsjiaper 
of  schools  and  is  cccasionally  enlarged  by  jf’l*. 

newspapers  which  put  an  entire  issue  in  charge  Some  directors  are  highly  complimentary  in 
of  students.  As  that  experiment  seems  to  have  regard  to  the  co-ojieration  received  from  tiews- 
continued  for  some  time  it  may  be  assumed  papers.  Others  are  more  critical.  One  thinks 
that  the  newspajiers  indulging  in  it  have  not  th.at  the  crying  need  of  schools  of  journalism 
yet  found  it  disastrous.  In  several  cases  your  is  a  larger  interest  by  the  newspapers  in  the 
committee  has  lieen  told  that  this  or  that  school  establishing  of  schdarships  and  prizes  for  meri- 
has  a  peculiar  system  for  studying  zXmerican  torious  work.  Another  thinks  that  western 
and  foreign  newspapers,  but  a  comparative  ex-  newspapers  are  more  hosjiitable  than  eastern 
amination  of  systems  indicates  that  they  do  utwspnpcis  tc  the  students  and  graduates  of 


not  differ  in  any  important  respects. 


schools  of  journalism,  and  are  therefore  more 


.As  to  whether  the  members  of  tbeir  teaching  helpful  to  the  cause  cf  ediicati  n.  One  State 
staff  had  had  practical  newspaper  experience  university  in  the  middle  west  reports  that  the 
nearly  all  of  the  schools  replieil  in  the  affirma-  demand  made  upon  its  department  of  journal- 
tive.  tine  schrxxl  reported  that  out  of  its  five  ism  for  students  and  graduates  to  fill  temporary 
teachers  three  had  worked  for  a  considerable  er  permanent  newspaper  places  is  greater  than 
peril d  on  metropolitan  japers  and  two  on  the  supply.  A  director  in  another  school  while 
country  papers.  Another  reported  that  “all  the  acknowledging  that  he  receives  the  heartiest 
members  of  our  teaching  staff  have  had  at  kind  of  co-eperation  from  the  newspapers  in 
least  five  years’  experience  in  newspaper  work."  his  part  of  the  country  condemns  them  for 
Another  that  “all  of  our  teaching  staff  have  not  paying  adequ.-ite  salaries  to  competent 
been  jiractical  newspajier  men,  experience  rang-  writers.  “The  newspapers,  ’  he  said,  “can  best 
ing  from  four  and  five  years  to  thirty  or  co-operate  in  the  movement  for  better  journalism 
more.”  .Anr^her  that  “every  member  of  our  by  retaining  the  professional  men  of  high 
staff  has  had  extensive  newspaper  experience  standing  and  ability  and  by  honoring  them  in 


Vi  e  are  pleased  to  aiinoiinee 
the  appointment  of 

WILLIAM  N.  CALLENDER,  Jr. 

F ormorly  Manager  of  National  Advertising 
Ntnv  York  Evening  Journal 


A.  O.  LYNCH 

Formerly  Advertising  Manager 
Saturday  Home  Journal 


Direct  Publishers’  Representatives 

in  the  Nutional  Advertising  fieltl 
under  the  firm  name  of 

CALLENDER  &  LYNCH,  in, . 

17  EAST  1.3th  STREET 

S.  ceiisuii  figures  for  1920  .show  that  4,294,629,  or  76.49f 
of  New  York  City’s  total  population  were  foreign  born 
nr  had  foreign  born  parentx. 

For  complete  coverage  of  New  York  City  the  leading  for¬ 
eign  language  press  of  the  dominant  groups  of  mother 
tongues  must  be  use, I  in  addition  to  English  language 
papers. 

Jewish,  Italian  an,l  German  are  the  largest  language  groups 
an,l  are  covere,!  by  the  three  nndersigne,!  papers  with 
guarantee,!  rates  an,l  \.  B.  C.  circulations. 
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THE  PROFESSION  OF  JOURNALISM 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  in  the  newspaper 
world  than  the  frequently  repeated  and  trite 
statement  that  the  members  of  the  profession 
of  journalism  cannot  get  together,  because  there  is 
no  common  ground  on  which  they  can  meet. 

The  success  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  during  its  first  year  is  sufficient  proof  that 
there  is  need  and  a  field  for  a  national  body  that  has 
the  daring  and  strength  to  declare  itself  the  pro¬ 
ponent  of  public  service  governed  only  by  ethical 
standards  that  mark  the  line  between  personal  sel¬ 
fishness  and  public  good. 

If  the  new  society  had  done  nothing  else  to  mark 
the  first  year  of  its  life  it  would  have  justified  itself 
by  the  adoption  of  “The  Canons  of  Journalism”  as  a 
beacon  light  of  promise  to  those  who  w’ould  make 
it  their  means  of  serving  mankind. 

Journalism  plays  the  most  important  part  in 
modern  life  of  all  the  professions:  The  importance 
of  the  church  is  ruled  by  the  beliefs  of  the  individ¬ 
ual;  medicine  by  the  pangs  of  material  suffering; 
law  by  momentary  needs  in  the  modern  scheme  of 
things.  Journalism  is  to  all  men  the  great  informant 
and  educator.  Strangely  enough  it  has  been  the  last 
of  the  great  professions  to  set  up  a  code  of  ethics  by 
adherence  to  which  justice  is  guaranteed  to  all. 

The  journalistic  code  just  adopted  for  national 
guidance  is  far  from  perfect,  but  the  way  is  open  to 
change  it  as  occasion  demands. 

The  pioneers  have  done  a  good  job  and  Editor  & 
PuBi.iEHER  wishes  them  well.  They  took  up  the 
work  at  a  time  when  collective  action  was  most 
needed  and  they  have  met  a  real  demand  by  the 
organization  of  a  new  militant  agency,  with  idealism 
as  its  first  purpose,  in  our  national  life. 


THE  FACTS  ARE  ALL-IMPORTANT 

CAIN  a  newspaper  publisher  takes  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  task  for  presenting  the  facts 
about  the  Shopping  News  handbills  on  which 
merchants  in  several  cities  are  wasting  time  and 
money.  Every  publication  of  such  news,  he  declares, 
makes  the  work  Af  the  newspape-r  publisher  harder, 
and  is  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

This  gentleman,  of  course,  has  charge  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  where  the  merchants  have  a  Shopping 
News,  instituted  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break 
down  the  rates  of  local  newspai',e-rs.  Rightly,  he  docs 
not  regard  the  Shopping  News  as  a  competitor, 
merely  ar  an  interloper  which  is  getting  a  part  of  the 
merchants’  advertising  budget  that  belongs  to  his 
newspaper.  He  presents  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
proof  that  the  Shopping  News  cannot  have  the  “every 
home  circulation”  that  its  backers  cite  as  its  reason 
for  existence. 

Yet,  it  is  a  safe  wager  that  this  gentleman  and  his 
associates  have  made  no  effort  to  present  their  proof 
of  Shopping  News  inefficiency  to  their  own  public. 
Earning  theii  bread  by  the  publication  of  facts  about 
other  people  and  things,  the  newspaper  men  of  the 
United  States  have  yet  to  learn  what  power  the 
publication  of  the  facts  about  themselves  can  wield 
for  their  benefit. 

Facts,  whether  alwut  the  Shopping  News  or  any 
other  activity  which  means  well  or  ill  for  daily  news¬ 
papers,  are  the  things  that  Editor  &  Publisher  tries 
weekly  to  put  into  its  columns.  It  is  not  attempting 
to  flatter  or  entertain.  It  is  striving  to  inform  and 
it  believes  that  the  day  of  the  sword  for  the  bearer 
of  evil  tidings  is  past. 

If  the  Shopping  News  is  a  dangerous  factor  in  the 
fields  where  it  has  been  established,  that  danger  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  whole  newspaper  field. 

If  it  isn’t,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  refuses  to  sec 
any  Shopping  News  as  more  than  a  throwaway  hand¬ 
bill,  then  our  readers  should  be  informed  of  that  also. 

In  stories  and  comment  on  the  various  merchants’ 
ventures.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  presented  both  the 
stores’  and  the  publishers’  versions,  and  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  puldishcrs’  case,  though  inestimably 
the  better  of  the  two,  was  by  far  the  harder  to  get. 

Looked  at  from  a  national  viewpoint,  the  Shopping 
News  is  a  minor  activity.  Only  a  few  cities  have 
been  afflicted  with  them  and  they  are  obviously  not  a 


AN  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

Compiled  by  Ch.^rles  W.  Miixer 

(Vicksburg  Herald) 

'T'  HE  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the 
Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart:  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  Ijord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
for  ever:  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold : 
sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 
Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned:  and 
in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. — 
(Ps.  xix:  7-11.)  There  is  one  lawgiver,  who 
is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy:  who  art  thou 
that  judgest  another?  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say, 
Today  or  tomorrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city, 
and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and 
get  gain:  Whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be 
on  the  morrow.  For  what  is  your  life?  It  is 
even  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away.  For  that  ye  ought 
to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do 
this,  or  that. — (James  iv  :  12-15.) 


permanent  part  of  the  adverti^ing  structure.  Possibly 
the  publishers  who  sec  revenues  that  belong  to  them 
diverted  to  an  ephemeral  circular  are  irritated  by  the 
publication  of  the  facts  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  but, 
if  that  publication  serves  to  put  publishers  in  other 
cities  on  their  guard  against  this  advertising  piracy, 
it  is  apparent  that  more  go<.id  than  harm  will  result. 
And  the  facts  will  do  little  harm  to  publishers  fighting 
the  Shopping  News  idea  if  their  own  houses  are  in 
order. 


ON  TO  LONDON 

ENGL.^X1)  is  putting  her’liest  foot  forward  in 
support  of  her  invitation  to  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  hold  their 
1924  convention  in  London.  The  invitation  was  100 
per  cent  sincere  when  Sir  Charles  Higham  presented 
it  a  year  ago.  Its  seconders,  a  partial  list  of  whom, 
prepared  si.x  weeks  before  sailing  date,  appears  in  this 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  include  some  of  the 
most  respected  names  in  British  business  and 
journalism,  and  their  arguments  that  Atlantic  City 
redeem  to  the  full  the  promise  that  Milwaukee  gave 
in  1922,  can  be  expected  to  carry  great  weight  at  the 
coming  convention.  The  full  list  of  more  than  100 
British  delegates  includes  as  many  more  illustrious 
names. 

To  welcome  these  distinguished  guests,  the  .•\.  A, 
C,  W.  authorities  have  exerted  every  effort  in  making 
the  1923  convention  the  be.st  that  the  association  has 
ever  held,  in  the  type  of  speakers,  the  importance  and 
vitality  of  topics,  and  the  scope  of  the  attendance. 
From  early  indications,  their  efforts  are  meeting 
unbounded  success. 

Lending  interest  to  this  meeting  is  another  angle 
besides  that  of  the  British  eagerness  to  entertain 
America’s  advertising  men  next  year.  There  is  a 
distinct  rivalry  in  craftsmanship  between  .\mericans 
and  their  cousins  from  the  Islands  who  speak  and 
write  in  the  same  tongue.  The  Thirty  Club  of 
London,  including  the  leading  advertising  agents  of 
England,  is  sending  its  delegates  across  the  ocean 
with  the  friendly  determination  to  show  the  New 
World  that  English  advertising  is  quite  as  alert  and 
up-to-date  as  the  best  .America  can  produce.  Ameri¬ 
cans  won’t  admit  that  freely,  but  they  are  quite  willing 
to  be  shown.  The  advertising  of  both  countries  is 
certain  to  benefit  by  the  friendly  international  contest. 


I  A  L 


If  that  is  true  of  the  British  visit  here,  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  proposed  American  journey  to  London 
next  year.  The  British  advertising  man’s  distribu¬ 
tion  problem  is  in  some  respects  simpler  than  that 
facing  his  American  colleague.  In  all  likelihood,  he 
had  no  small  part  in  effecting  that  simplification. 

If  even  one  or  two  ideas  that  will  make  easier  the 
growing  problem  of  straightening  the  road  between 
factory  and  consumer  in  America  result  from  the 
American  inspection  of  Great  Britain,  her  ideals  and 
her  methods,  America  and  American  advertising  will 
reap  richly  from  the  seed  that  will  be  planted  at 
Atlantic  City  next  month. 


AN  INCOMPETENT  PRESS  AGENT 

ERH.APS  one  should  not  expect  a  first-class 
performance  as  a  press  agent  from  a  director 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  One  would  not  demand  professional  skill  and 
artifice  as  a  moonshiner  from  a  school  superintendent, 
nor  a  daring  burglary  from  a  banker.  But  then,  one 
would  not  expect  to  see  a  school  teacher  bootlegging, 
nor  a  banker  behind  a  jimmy.  And  the  annual  effort 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  act  the  part  of  press  agent  is 
just  as  seemly  as  either  and  its  results  bear  equally 
the  mark  of  the  inept. 

Nevertheless,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  persists  in  giving 
the  “news”  of  its  annual  meeting  to  the  trade  and  the 
daily  newspapers  in  handout  form.  This  year  a 
director  was  detailed  to  the  task,  and  while  he  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  with  the  dispatch  and  efficiency 
that  mark  the  conduct  of  his  newspaper,  he  failed 
dismally  as  a  news  man. 

One  after  another,  he  handed  the  reporters  copies 
of  re.solutions,  with  never  a  word  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  came  into  being;  “the 
convention  discussed  topics  on  advertising  this  after¬ 
noon”  was  his  dismissal  of  a  phase  of  the  meeting 
which  more  than  any  other  draws  publishers  every 
year  to  New  York;  “are  there  any  questions?”  was 
his  conclusion.  How  could  men  totally  ignorant  of 
what  passed  behind  the  guarded  doors  frame  sensible 
questions? 

One  important  decision  of  the  convention  came  to 
light  only  when  a  reporter  spied  a  question  in  the 
topics  program  that  seemed  to  demand  a  definite 
answer. 

Another  extremely  important  decision — that  to 
withdraw  from  the  American  Publishers’  Conference 
on  second  class  postage  matters — was  completely 
overlooked  by  the  publicity  agent  and  was  unearthed 
after  the  convention  by  queries  at  the  New  York 
office.  There  was  nothing  to  be  hidden  about  this 
or  any  other  matter  that  came  Ix-fore  the  convention. 
Suppression  of  this  news  was  not  intentional.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  policy  of  hating  the 
press  agent  51  weeks  a  year  only  to  become  an  incom¬ 
petent  one  itself  in  the  fifty-second.  If  a  more 
anomalous  situation  exists  in  -American  journalism,  it 
has  nevtr  come  to  the  attention  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  this  pretense  that 
publishers  will  discuss  important  matter  only  behind 
doors  which  arc  closed  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily 
and  trade  press.  That  may  have  had  weight  a  score 
of  years  ago  when  the  trade  press  was  weak  and 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  American  newspaper 
executives,  but  it  has  none  today  when  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  Editor  &  Publisher  or  any  other  trusted 
trade  paper  can  find  a  cordial  welcome  in  99.9  per 
cent  of  -American  newspaper  offices. 

If  the  -A.  N.  P.  -A.  desires  no  publicity  for  its 
affairs,  let  it  abandon  its  pretended  effort  to  give  the 
press  the  censored  story  of  its  coincntions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  willing  that  all  of  its  acts  should 
be  brought  into  the  light  of  day — and  there  have 
lieen  times  when  it  craved  a  bright  light — let  it  adopt 
for  itself  the  policy  it  and  its  members  set  up  for 
others. 

-Admit  the  reporters  to  the  convention,  let  them 
see  for  themselves  the  background  of  actions  deter¬ 
mined.  put  them  under  confidence  whenever  necessary. 

Publishers  cannot  insist  that  their  reporters  be 
other  than  accepters  cf  doctored  handout  news  when 
they  make  the  handout  an  essential  of  their  annual 
conventions. 
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JAMES  KERNEY,  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 


ton  Times,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
the  occasion  of  his  50th  birthday,  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  message  from 
Woodrow  Wilson:  “1  shall  be  only  16  cate  and  the  Lexington  Minute  Man, 


Public  Ledger  has  bought  a  home  near 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

'  Charles  S.  Parker,  probably  the  dean 
of  active  newspaper  editors  in  New 
England,  recently  observed  his  84th 
birthday.  He  passed  the  day  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  duties  as  usual  in  the  Arling¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  office  of  his  two  weekly 
news  publications,  the  Arlington  Advo- 


ahead  of  him  and  intend  that  there  shall 
be  no  difference  ai>parent  between  us  in 
vigor  and  fighting  spirit.”  Mr.  Kerney 
was  presented  with  a  ring  by  his  friends 
on  the  occasion. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Mrs. 
Hearst  gave  a  costume  dance  at  their 
New  York  City  home  April  28  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  20th  wedding  anniversary. 

John  A.  Park,  publisher  of  the 
R^eigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Raleigh  Rotary  Club. 

Aaron  Davidson,  editor  of  the  Falls 
City  (Neb.)  Daily  Journal,  has  been 
elected  commander  of  Falls  City  Post 
American  Legion. 


which  he  has  published  and  edited  more 
than  a  half  century. 

K.  L.  Ames,  Jr.,  publisher,  and  Glen 
Griswold,  managing  editor,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce,  left  Tuesday 
for  a  two  weeks’  tarpoon  fishing  trip  in 
Florida. 

Robert  S.  Barrett,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors 
to  Mount  Vernon  by  (jovernor  Trinkle. 


George  S.  Thurtle,  general  manager 
of  the  Spring^ld  (O.)  Daily  News,  has 
_  returned  from  Miami  where  he  helped  to 

^enVyJ.  Allen,  owner  of  the  Wichita  conclude  negotiations  for  the  purch^e 
(Kan.)  Beacon  and  former  Governor,  is  Metropolis  by  James  M. 

James  W.  Moore,  appointed  post¬ 
master  of  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  in  1914 


touring  the  Near  East  on  an  American 
destroyer. 

-Arthur  B.  Krock,  former  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  has  arrived  in  New 
York  to  become  assistant  to  Will  H. 
Hays  in  the  motion  picture  game. 

F.  M.  Feiker,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  undertake 
the  organization  and  direction,  under 


by  Presidmt  Wilson  retired  May  1.  He 
resumed  his  work  as  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  Gazette. 

A.  F.  J.  Wheatley,  secretary  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  service,  hlay  1,  on  account  of  ill 
health.  H.  G.  Willnus,  assistant  secre- 


TT  is  not  usual  for  a  publisher  to 
get  a  loving  cup.  More  frequently  he 
gets  a  brickbat.  However,  E.  B.  Jef- 
fress,  manager  of 
the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  has  been 
awarded  the  citi¬ 
zenship  trophy  by 
the  Civitan  Club 
to  the  Greens¬ 
boro  citizen  who 
has  done  the 
greatest  service 
to  the  community 
during  the  jast 
year.  The  cita¬ 
tion  states  that 
Mr.  Jeffress  has 
been  “fair,  fear¬ 
less,  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  :  a  citizen,  progressive,  sane,  ener¬ 
getic;  a  personality,  unassuming,  frank, 
democratic,  self-sacrificing;  in  action,  in¬ 
domitable  and  tenacious;  in  counsel,  wise 
and  courteous.”  It  is  declared  further 
that  Mr.  Jeffress  has  led  successfully  in 
the  movements  for:  City  extension,  a 
new  station,  good  roads,  cheaper  express 
and  freight  rates,  improved  railroad 
schedules,  railroad  consolidation,  “and  a 
favorable  newspaper  presentation  of 
Greensboro  to  the  world.” 

Mr.  Jeffress  has  been  publisher  of  the 
News  since  1911.  He  was  graduated 


E.  R.  jEFfRE>S 


U1  dliu  UllUCI  .  _  t-1.  •  A.  A  A  T-»l  it-v,  v»cao 

supervision  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 


Hoover,  of  the  (x)vernmcnt  world  sur¬ 
veys  of  raw  material  supplies  of  rubber, 
sisal  hemp  and  nitrates. 

\  ictor  Ridder,  publisher  of  the  New 


Hoffman  has  been  appointed  assistant  1997  and  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
secretary.  Kappa. 

Col.  L.  A.  Watres,  president  of  the 
l.ackawanna  Publishing  Company,  Scran- 


>  iciui  ixiuuci,  uuuiiMicr  ui  me  i  «  «  j  a.  £ 

_ _ _  P‘1-*  has  launched  a  mo/ement  for 

mon|al^lun!hwn  by  the  staff  on  the  eve  ®  P'^^  ^he  fire, 

of  his  departure  on  a  six  months’  trip  to  ^  ^  t  xt  Will  Carver,  who  has  been  connected 

Europe. 

Everett  C.  Johnson,  publisher  of  the 


Morris  Weinberg,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Day,  Jewish  daily,  left  for  Europe 


(De,’)  "Ki,  Tr 'S.  cS 


speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Veterans’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Wilmington. 

W’illiam  H.  Ukers,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade ‘Journal, 
sailed  for  Brazil  April  25  to  visit  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Rio  and  make 
a  surv'ey  of  coffee  conditions. 

J.  W.  Robertson,  formerly  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  has  assumed  his  new  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening. 

J.  B.  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  (la.)  Democrat,  was  found 
in  his  office  April  16  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  heart  disease.  He  will 
be  confined  to  his  home  for  some  time. 

Dan  R.  Anthony,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Times  and  dean 


Weinberg.  He  travels  as  the  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  (Jov- 
ernment  to  investigate  immigration  prob¬ 
lems.  Before  his  departure  he  was  en¬ 
tertained  by  members  of  the  staff  and 
friends.  luring  his  absence  Herman 
Paley,  treasurer,  acts  in  the  capacity  of 
publisher. 

Charles  W.  Weiser,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Record,  has  just 
celebrated  his  ^h  birthday.  He  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  more  than 
40  years. 

J.  Vanderwicken,  at  one  time  publisher 
of  the  Grundy  (la.)  Democrat,  now  the 
Grundy  Dispatch,  will  re-enter  the  news¬ 
paper  world  May  1,  taking  over  again 
the  management  of  the  Dispatch. 

W.  J.  Parrott,  business  manager  of  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News,  ac- 


at  various  times  with  Salem  (Ore.) 
papers  and  who  has  recently  resigned 
from  the  management  of  the  Marshfield 
Daily  News,  will  start  a  weekly  in 
Salem.  The  new  paper  will  be  called 
the  Salem  Weekly  Review. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

fOSEPH  FITZGERALD,  managing 
"  editor  of  the  Lima  (O)  Republican- 
Gazette,  morning  paper,  was  seriously  in- 
jnrctl,  and  G.  E.  Webb,  night  foreman  on 
the  Gazette,  received  minor  injuries  when 
the  automobile  in  which  they  were  rkling 
with  several  other  men  was  struck  by  a 
Pennsylvania  passenger  train  near  Del- 
phos,  O.,  at,  2  A.  M.,  .April  23,  after  the 
night’s  work. 

“Charley”  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  staff,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  84th  birthday.  He  was  born 


in  the  village  of  San  .Austine,  Republic 
of  Texas,  March  6,  1839,  and  has  lived  in 
the  state  of  Texas  under  three  flags,  that 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  Con¬ 
federacy  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr. 
Martin  retired  from  the  News  in  1899, 
when  his  eyes  began  to  fail,  but  came 
back  in  1909,  declaring  he  will  stay  at  his 
post  until  “thirty”  comes. 

George  Finley  of  New  Haven  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Sunday  Herald  to  enter  newspaper 
work  in  New  York  City. 

Alfred  G.  Jackson,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicity  man  for  the 
Century  Players,  New  York  City. 

William  .A.  Moreton  has  returned  to 
Salt  Lake  City  as  editor  of  the  Utah 
Genealogical  XIagazine. 

Col.  T.  W.  McCullough,  a  journalistic 
veteran  of  the  West,  was  given  a  surprise 
banquet  recently  on  the  occasion  of  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  busy  writing  an  editorial 
for  the  Omaha  Bee  when  notified  that 
his  presence  was  imperative  at  the  Bran- 
deis  building.  There  he  was  escorted  to  a 
dining  hall  on  the  tenth  floor,  where  2(X) 
friends  were  waiting  to  greet  him. 

James  R.  Kennard,  Saturday  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  is  on 
the  city  desk  temporarily. 

Horace  H.  Walker,  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has  gone 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  on  a  business  trip  for 
his  paper. 

Charles  Ale.xander,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat,  boasts  a 
nine-pound  (Liughter. 

Harlan  E.  Babcock,  feature  writer  on 
the  Toledo  Blade  since  the  sale  of  the 
Detroit  Journal  by  the  Wright-Talmadge 
interests,  has  resigned  to  do  free  lance 
work. 

Miss  Grace  Margaret  Wilson,  dra- 
nuitic  critic  on  the  Toledo  Blade  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  resigned  and  will  enter 
publicity  work  in  New  York. 

Hugh  L.  Erwin  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Watertown  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Times  to  take  a  similar  job 
with  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

William  M.  Schuffman,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
(tester  (Pa.)  Times,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Leonard  Lanson  Oine  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  has  resigned  and  left  for  New  A'ork. 

J.  William  Grady,  formerly  of  the 
Syracuse  Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director  of  the  New  A'ork 
State  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Roy  Markham,  for  several  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 


of  the  Kansas  delegation  in  the  House  companied  by  Russel  Rottger,  John  G. 


of  Representatives,  is  one  of  the  party 
of  Congressmen  to  accompany  Secretary 
of  War  Weeks  on  a  tour  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  Pacific  ports. 

Former  Lieutenant  Governor  P.  A. 
Barrows  is  now  associated  with  Frank 
D.  Conley  in  the  management  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Madison  (Neb.)  Star- 
Mail. 

W.  D.  Boyce,  explorer,  author  and 
publisher,  of  Chicago,  returned  last  week 
from  a  six-months’  trip  to  the  wilds  of 
-Africa.  More  than  thirty  d>usiness  men 
had  written  to  him  and  asked  him  to 
“please  bring  back  some  monkey  glands.” 
During  this  latter  trip,  which  made  his 
fourth  journey  to  Africa,  Mr.  Boyce 
traveled  down  the  W’est  Coast,  up  the 
Congo  beyond  Stanleyville,  and  through 


Hartshorn  and  Allen  T.  Gordon,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Danville  (Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  comprised  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  April  20  to  deliver 
an  invitation  to  President  Harding  to  at¬ 
tend  the  celebration  in  honor  of  “Uncle 
Joe”  Cannon’s  eighty-seventh  birthday 
on  Mav  7. 

Representative  Victor  Berger,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  has  sailed  with 
Mrs.  Berger  to  attend  the  world  Socialist 
conference  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  this 
month. 

W.  K.  Strode,  business  manager  of  the 
Blair  (Neb.)  Tribune,  was  surprised  the 
other  day  to  find  a  story  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Tribune  headed,  “Twins  are  at  the 

_  _ ^ _ _ _  _ ^  home  of  W.  K.  Strode.”  The  story  ran 

the  Zimbiab  country,  where  he  raised  the  as  follows:  “Last  week  twins  arrived  at 


flag  of  the  Adventurers’  Qub  of  Chicago 
upon  the  ruins  left  by  the  great  hunters 
of  King  Solomon’s  day. 

J.  Elmer  Mobley,  editor  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Cal.)  Republican,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Postmaster. 


the  home  of  W.  K  Strode,  our  business 
manager,  and  are  bright  healthy  little 
kids.  They  are  of  the  female  persuasion 
and  have  been  named  Min  Gump  airf 
Maggie  Jiggs.  Bull  has  lariated  them  in 
the  front  yard  and  does  not  expect  to 
mow  the  lawn  this  Summer,  as  the  twins 


James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  belong  to  the  goat  family." 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  recently  de-  H.  H.  Holt,  editor  of  the  Grafton  (W. 
livered  a  patriotic  address  by  radio  on  Va.)  Sentinel,  had  written  many  accounts 
“Training  With  the  Colors  for  National  of  fires  in  that  city,  but  recently  he  was 
Citizenship.”  called  upon  to  write  of  a  blaze  in  his  own 

C.  M.  Willington  of  the  Philadelphia  home.  In  fact  he  was  called  ^rom  his 
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Leader,  is  writing  short  stories  w-hich  are 
appearing  regularly  in  nationally  known 
magazines. 

Harvey  II.  Gaul,  music  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post,  is  home  after  a  trip  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

W  Russell  \'oigt  has  returned  to  his 
former  ix)st,  telegraph  and  siwjrting  editor 
of  the  .Mbert  Ixa  (Minn.)  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune.  after  a  course  in  journalism  at 
.South  Dakota  State  College. 

Harrison  M.  Howard,  commercial  re- 
jHirter  for  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  who 
recently  underwent  an  operation,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work. 

Howard  F.  Marsh  of  Wellslxtro,  Pa.,  a 
lawyer  and  former  newspaper  man,  has 
been  apiminted  by  Governor  Pinchot  as 
judge  in  Tioga  County. 

Harold  J.  Drescher,  formerly  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  reporter,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  bederal  courts  of 
the  New  York  district.  He  is  the  young¬ 
est  attorney  so  honored,  being  only  22. 

A.  K.  Richter  has  been  made  staff 
photographer  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 

I.  S.  Kahn,  foniKrly  sixirts  editor  of 
the  San  .\ntonio  Express,  and  later  city 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Record,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Record. 

Miss  Mary  J.  McGuinness,  society 
editor  of  the  Bridgeiiort  (Conn.)  Post, 
is  recuperating  in  the  Waterbitry  Hos¬ 
pital  after  an  oiieration  for  apix;ndicitis. 

I'orest  Warren,  city  editor  of  the  Hia¬ 
watha  (Kan.)  World,  who  like  President 
1  larding  is  l.'oth  a  newspaiK-r  nuin  and  a 
musician,  is  sergeant-bugler  of  the  13(hh 
F'ield  Artillery,  Kansas  National  (iuard. 

John  F'.llis,  formerly  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  now  has 
,1  similar  jiosition  on  the  Fort  Worth 
Recyrd. 

Lindley  Young,  journalism  graduate 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1^22. 
is  now  with  the  Pueblo  (Col.)  Chieftain. 

Harris  Samonisky,  sports  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  FI  very  Evening,  has 
bi  eii  chosen  an  otTicer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Delaware,  F.  &  A.  M. 

W.  P.  Head,  recently  with  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Flnterprise,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Louis  LaCoss  has  resigned  as  head  of 
the  .Associated  Press  bureau  in  Mexico 
City  to  liecome  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Isolds  G1o1k‘- Democrat.  He  was  offered 
an  .A.  P.  bureau  in  South  America,  but 
wanted  to  get  a  job  closer  home  in  I^w- 
rence,  Kan. 

Paul  Steinberger  of  New  Carlisle  has 
taken  the  editorship  of  the  Era-Dispatch 
at  St.  I’aris,  O. 

Samuel  Caufmau,  Jr.,  of  the  local  staff 
of  the  W'^ilmin^on  (Del.)  Every  Eve¬ 
ning,  is  also  doing  cartoon  work  for  that 
paper. 

J.  T.  Luter,  formerly  reporter  and  city 
editor  of  the  San  .Antonio  Light,  is  now- 
night  city  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

H.  A'.  MacKinnon,  formerly  editor  of 
the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Standard,  is  now  in 
the  radio  supply  business  in  St.  John. 

John  Harris,  who  left  the  University 
of  Kansas  last  Winter  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  reporter  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  wooden  leg.  Harris  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  F'rance  while  serving  with  the  First 
Division. 

Will  O’Byrne,  Ogden  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  reiiorter,  directed  the  publicity 
for  Roys’  W^eek,  conducted  by  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  in  the  Utah  city. 

('.  R.  Berry,  formerly  editor  of  Fruit- 
land,  a  monthly  published  in  Seattle,  has 
lu-come  managing  editor  of  the  Ketchi¬ 
kan  (.Alaska)  Daily  News. 

11.  Crit  (^nnelly,  formerly  editor  and 
manager  of  the  ()range  (Tex.)  Daily 
Leader,  has  Ix'cn  made  secretary  to  the 
State  Prison  Commission.  He  was  also 
formerly  editor  and  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  at  Ladonia,  Tex. 

Karl  T.  F'inn,  formerly  with  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch  and  later  a  professor 
of  jwlitical  science  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  directing  the  memorial  cam- 
jiaign  at  the  university.  The  Memorial 
Corporation  is  raising  funds  to  complete 


both  a  stadium  and  a  union  building, 
wdiich  arc  to  be  dedicated  to  the  127 

K.  U.  people  killed  in  the  World  War. 

W.  E.  Hopjier,  formerly  of  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.) 
Times  is  now  manager  of  the  Dominion 
News  Service  of  Montreal. 

Marion  Collins,  who  left  the  University 
of  Kan.sas  last  Winter  to  become  a  re- 
[Kirter  on  the  Kansas  City  Kansan,  has 
joined  the  United  News  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

(jlcn  D.  Davis,  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  has 
resigned  to  become  assistant  manager  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Division  of  the  1^1- 
las  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  Hobbs,  formerly  connected  with 
papers  in  Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore 
and  Flouston,  has  become  news  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Sun. 

B.  (i.  Rudd,  editorial  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  took 
a  few  days  off  to  attend  the  graduation 
exercises  of  the  journalism  class  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

A1  Warden,  sjxirts  editor  of  the  Ogden 
.Standard-Examiner,  has  Ix-en  appointed 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  Utah 
State  Baseball  League. 

Charles  F'arnham,  a  reporter  for  the 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World,  was 
awarded  a  degree  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  while  sitting  at  his  desk  knock¬ 
ing  out  cojiy  in  the  Kansas  town.  F'arn¬ 
ham  finished  his  school  work  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term  last  Winter,  but  no  de¬ 
grees  are  given  out  until  Spring. 

R.  H.  Brugere,  a  day  editor  in  the  St. 
Paul  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
the  father  of  a  girl,  Winifred. 

C.  O.  l.cvine,  graduate  of  the  K.  S.  A. 
C.  in  1914.  is  editor  of  the  Lingnaam 
-Agricultural  Review,  a  new  paper  pub¬ 
lished  hy  the  Canton  Christian  College  at 
Canton,  China. 

Jay  -Mien,  a  jirize  editorial  writer 
during  his  days  at  (Jregon  State  L’ni- 
versity,  is  now  doing  assignments  on  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 

Donald  Hough,  outing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  has  been  made 
Iircsidettt  of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  will  take 
charge  of  firganization  work,  although 
continuing  his  Daily  News  stunt. 

Fi.  H.  .Smith  has  been  made  assistant 
managing  (-ditor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal- Post,  in  charge  of  features. 

J.  W’.  Kelley,  whose  daily  column  of 
sttappy  hotel  ix-r.sonals  is  a  feature  of  the 
Portland  (Jregonian,  wetit  to  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital  April  23  for  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

H.  K.  Dickey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Implement  and  Trac¬ 
tor  Journal,  has  been  made  manager  of 
Tavern  Talk,  hotel  trutgazine  published 
at  Kansas  City  by  B.  L.  .Allis.  A.  M. 
.Sedgwick  liecomes  associate  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

(ieorge  M.  Murr.-iy,  formerly  feature 
writer  for  A'ancouver  papers,  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  W’estern  Lumberman,  pub¬ 
lished  at  A’ancouver,  which  was  recently 
bought  from  the  Hugh  C.  MacLean 
Company  by  a  new  organization  known 
as  Business  Publications  of  B.  C.,  Ltd. 

F'.  J.  Merryman,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
A’ictoria  ( B.  C.)  Colonist,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  after  undergoing  a  minor 
ojicration. 

P.  C.  Rawling  is  now  conducting  a 
daily  column  of  comment  on  the  editorial 
jxigc  of  the  V^ictoria  Colonist.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  law  courts  reporter,  being 
sttcceedcd  in  that  capacity  by  Jerome 
Fiherts,  formerly  of  the  Fort  AVilliam 
(Ont. )  Times-Journal. 

C.  1).  Smith,  of  the  staff  of  the  A'^an- 
couver  Sun.  has  returned  from  a  several 
months’  visit  to  California. 

F'red  Eaw,  formerly  of  the  Vancouver 
AAYirld  editorial  staff,  is  now  doing 
newspaper  work  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  of  the  (Thicago 
FIvening  Post,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  City  Club. 

^  Jerry  Gilloon,  head  copy  boy  of  the  New 
A’ork  Daily  News,  has  been  elevated  to 
the  status  of  a  reporter  as  a  reward  of 
merit.  This  is  in  line  with  an  editorial 


department  jxdicy  to  advance  men  in  the 
organization  rather  than  pick  them  from 
outside. 

Harry  Schoenhalz  has  joined  the  pho¬ 
tographic  staff  of  the  New  York  Daily- 
News. 

James  Finnegan,  formerly  with  the  P. 
&  -A.  and  International  News  Service,  is 
a  new-  member  of  the  New  York  News 
"taff  of  phfitographers. 

F'rank  Rylx-rg  has  Iieen  promoted  to 
head  of  the  photographic  de'partment  of 
the  New  A'ork  News,  succeeding  Ixiuis 
W  alker,  resigned. 

Miss  May  Ferrenz,  scxriety  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  New-s,  spent 
part  of  her  vacation  attending  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  Altrusa  clubs  in 
(rolumbus,  O.  She  was  presented  with 
a  fountain  pen  for  her  work  for  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Kenneth  Hopping  of  the  Columbus 
(O.  )  State  Journal  staff  was  a  visitor  in 
.Springfield,  O.,  his  former  home,  last 
week. 

Denny  Morrison,  veteran  copy-reader  of 
t  hicago,  has  joined  the  night  desk  of  the 
Fiveni'ig  .American. 

Charles  AVilliams,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  newspaper  man.  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
to  become  head  of  the  desk  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  -American,  succeeding  Orville  A. 
AVelsh.  recalled  to  the  New  A’ork 
.American.  Since  then  AA’illiams  has  been 
promoted  to  news  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
American. 

Joseph  Dugan,  of  the  local  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  took  the  leading 
r(de  in  a  play  entitled,  “The  Bad  Man,’’ 


staged  by  Hinsdale  Post  -American 
Legion. 

.Sam  Putnam,  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  leaves  soon  to  spend  his 
vacation  in  Quebec. 

Harry  N.  Beardsley,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  New-s,  recently-  pre- 
I»ared  a  Ixxik  on  plans  for  small  home 
building.  The  News  is  distributing  it  at 
small  cost. 

Paul  Paddock,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  New-s.  is  back  on  the  staff  of  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 

Guy  Housley,  of  the  CThicago  Journal’s 
copy  desk,  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  advertising  department  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  magazine. 

Royal  FA  Munger  has  originated  and  is 
conducting  a  new  investors’  guide  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Henry  J.  Smith,  news  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  New  s,  and  author  of  “The 
Deadline,”  is  spending  tw-o  weeks  in  New- 
A’ork. 

Carroll  Binder  is  writing  a  series  of 
industrial  feature  stories  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Brooks  H.  Reitler,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  back  at  his  desk 
after  a  serious  illness. 

George  J.  Langsdale  is  taking  the  place 
of  C.  G.  -AIcMasters  as  financial  copy- 
reader  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Kenneth  L.  Egon  is  the  new  oil  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  in 
jilace  of  John  B.  AA’aldo. 

Miss  Mary  King,  feature  w-riter  on  the 


Perhaps 
You  Will,  Too 


One  of  the  larger  papers  of  America, 
which  has  consistently  been  using  church  pro¬ 
motion  material  on  its  church  page,  decided 
last  fall  that  it  didn’t  care  for  Series  No.  3 
of  church  advertisements,  issued  by  the 
Church  Advertising  Department. 

But- 

Two  weeks  ago  this  paper  asked  for  an¬ 
other  set  of  proofs  and  bought  the  rights  to 
use  the  52  ads  in  its  city. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  a  position  now  to  use  the 
copy  also.  Dig  into  your  files  and  read  No. 
30.  “Ask  Mother,  She  Knows!”  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  before  Mother’s  Dav,  May 
13.  It  links  up  the  interest  of  this  day  with 
the  desire  of  every  mother  that  her  children 
be  not  deluded  by  tbe  bright  lights  of  the 
broad  way. 

This  series  has  a  special  ad  for  every  spe¬ 
cial  day,  and  the  price  for  e.xclusive  use  in 
your  city  averages  30  cents  a  week.  If  you 
haven’t  seen  these  proofs,  why  not  send  for 
them?  Address  Herbert  H.  Smith,  518 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 

You  will  l)e  in  line  with  the  most  proKressive  newspapers  of  the  country  if  you 
use  some  church  promotion  copy.  Editor  and  Publisher  sets  a  Rood  example  in 
donating  this  space  to  bring  this  message  to  you. 
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Oiicaso  Tribune,  is  back  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  trip  abroad. 


R.  H.  Scott,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  returned  to  work 


Carl  Eads,  Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist,  ^  after  an  operation  for  append-  j 

and  Mrs.  l^ads  have  returned  from  a  >citis.  ^  I 

trip  to  California.  Benjamin  Wollman.  formerly  assistant  j 

Frederick  Donaghey,  former  music  J-  J-  Brown,  traffic  manager  of  the  | 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  editing  '‘-■w  \  ork  News,  has  been  transferred  j 
“the  Line”  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  un-  advertising  books  of  the  auditing  , 

der  the  nana*  of  “Tantalus,”  in  the  ab-  department.  | 

sence  of  Richard  11.  Little.  Harold  Jackson,  formerly  of  the  (  hi-  1 

Sophia  Riddell,  library  editor  of  the  ^^go  Tribunes  New  \ ork  advertising 
Chicago  Tribune,  resigned  to  visit  her  dei>artmeiit.  has  joined  the  Chicago  ad-  j 
former  home  in  Scotland.  vertising  force.  i 

Herman  H.  Koch,  formerly  citv  editor  I’ortsch.  of  the  (Thicago  Trib-  j 

of  the  Sioux  City  Tribune,  and  now  i'"'-' s  ^"rk  staff,  has  transferred  , 

owner  and  jiublisher  of  the  Mapleton  temnoranly  to  the  merchandising  service  i 
(la.)  Press,  has  Ix-'en  elected  president  (  hicago. 

of  the  Mapleton  Community  Club.  - 

Frank  Rowse  and  Dagmar  Carlson  of  .mm-ij  tuc  vc 

the  Montreal  Star  local  staff  were  ad-  WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

mitted  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of 

brave  and  squaw,  respectively,  by  the  | 

Iroquois  Indians,  Xlay  1  at  the  ^PHOM.XS  M.  R.  KE.\NL,  president 
Caiighnawaga  reservation.  Rowse  has  "*■  of  the  Pacific  Cosist  .\dvertising 
written  many  stories  bringing  the  griev-  Clubs’  Association,  has  resigned  as  ad- 
ances  of  the  Indians  to  the  notice  of  the  vertising  manager  of  Culiiertson's  de¬ 
authorities.  jiartmeiit  store  in  Spokane. 

L.  P.  Harmful,  former  editor  of  the  J.  1).  Eaton,  formerly  with  the  K.  L. 
Storm  Lake  (la.)  Register,  has  moved  to  Hamman  .Advertising  .Agency  of  Oak- 
Eagle  Grove,  la.,  to  liecome  associated  land,  has  become  advertising  manager  of 
with  the  Eagle  (irove  Times.  the  San  Francisco  Shopping  News. 

Pelham  .A.  Barrows,  former  Lieutenant  William  F,  Schulte,  Jr.,  formerly  sec- 
Governor  of  Nebraska,  will  be  head  of  retary  of  the  Honolulu  .Advertising  Club, 
the  Madison  (Neb.)  Star  Mail.  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  .Alanxda. 

Rome  Benedict,  copy  chief  of  the  serv-  k  al. 
ice  department  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  is  very  Paul  M.  West  has  returned  to  the  De- 
proud  of  a  baby  boy  which  arrived  at  his  l.aney  S:  Stuart  department  store.  James- 
home  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  .April  15.  town,  N.  Y.,  as  advertising  manager.  He 

-  had  been  with  the  I'air  store  at  Union- 

town. 

THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  \’.  C.  Cutts  has  resigned  as  sales  man¬ 

ager  of  Scruggs,  N'andervoort  &  Barney 

-  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis,  to  be- 

]\TYRON  G.  CH.AMBERS,  formerly  come  advertising  manager  of  the  11.  W. 

*  business  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  'f‘<)ssard  Corset  C  ompany,  Chicago.  Ed- 
News,  is  now  business  manager  of  the  ki**"  (lengeiibach,  assistant  general  secre- 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel. 

Seigel  Mayer,  advertising  manager  of 
the  .Ann  .Arbor  Times-News,  has  resigned 


tary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  suc- 
ceisls  Cutts. 

.\.  !•'.  DeBow  has  resigned  as  advertis- 


to  become  advertising  manager  of  the  ni.inager  of  the  Roberts,  Johnson  & 
Ironwood  (.Mich.)  Daily  Globe.  branch  of  the  International  Shoe 

1-  ,  n  tj  I  •  J  C  omiianv,  St.  Louis,  to  become  a  siK-cial 

Farquhar  McDonald,  advertising  dc-  m  .  i  i  -r  i 

I  1  r”.  T  1  representative  of  the  .Mutual  Life  Insur- 

partment.  Salt  Lake  Citv  Telegram,  is  '  p 


the  proud  father  of  a  boy. 

Philip  Meyer,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Ann  Arbor  Times-News,  is 


ance  Company, 

L.  J.  Conant  has  been  apiH)intwl  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Nunn,  Bush  &  Wel- 


adv enising  manag  r  o  1  rMo  ri  -  ll*-'  1 

X  ,  V  ''  formerlv  iiromotion  manager  of  the  .St.  ! 


town  (N.  J.)  Jerseyman. 

E.  R.  McCormick  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  and 


formerly  promotion  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-lHspatch. 

1'.  11.  McKinnev,  for  11  vears  with  the 


Omaha’s  tennis  champion,  has  left  the  ^ 

World-Herald  ami  gone  to  Sioux  City.  a'i'ertising  manager. 

Lt’o  C.  Moser,  formerly  with  the  In- 


Paul  Prow  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post  *  c  k  *  \i  4.  n  i  /-u- 
has  joined  tjie  Ann  Arbor  Times-News  Meat  Packers  Chi- 

as  classified  advertising  manager.  advertising  depar  - 

.  ,r  .  •  •  merit  of  S.  W.  Straus  Company,  invest- 

A.  H.  Utt,  forimrlv  advertising  man-  bonds.  Chicago, 

ager  for  the  Brecht  C  ompany,  St.  Louis,  ,  ,  •  i  .  .  i  .  •  .  i  . 


meiit  of  S.  W.  Straus  Company,  invest¬ 
ment  bonds.  Chicago. 


has  joined  the  promotion  department  has  been  ap^inted  re- 

of  thi  Globe- ITenivcrat.  cording  .seermry  of  the  Washington 

T.  ,  •  ,  r  .  .  .  AdvertismR  Club. 

Koliert  Johns  of  Louisville  is  now  ,,  t  i.  r  c  t. 

working  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the  ,  Harry  Jenkins,  who  for  five  years  has 
^nn  Artvnr  Titnr.c  Vnu-c  assistaiit  111  Charge  of  layout  and 


.Ann  .Arbor  Times-News. 

Harris  F'lls worth  has  resigned  as  ad- 


mi-chanical  details  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  (jimbel  Brothers.  New  York, 


vertising  manager  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  bas  resigned  to  join  the  local  advertising 
Morning  Ri-gister  to  go  into  a  sawmill  (U-partment  of  the  New  A’ork  Evening 


venture  at  Shedd. 

William  G.  Hobson  has  been  appointed 


RolxTt  !•'.  W'ood,  assistant  advertising 


national  advertising  manager  of  the  New  nianager  of  the  ’  Autm-ar  Company. 

1  ork  F.vt'iiing  Journal.  He  has^  been  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has  been  tnade  adver- 
manager  of  the  merchandising  service  de-  tising  manager 

partment  of  that  newspaper  and  will  con-  ,  i  •  i  r  i 

tinue  to  direct  all  merchandising  work.  '»  H'arge  of  ad- 

,,,  •  1  1  •  «  I  vcrtisinjf  ami  purchasinj?  for  the  I  ninn 

Rimer  Reichmaii  has  resigned  as  adver-  of  Cliicauo.  has  been  app<»inted 

tising  manatier  of  the  Wichita  Beacon  handle  the  advertising  and  purchasing 

and  will  visit  friends  in  Omaha  for  a  jhe  Northcenter  Trust  &  Saviinrs 
mw  days,  then  he  will  go  to  Long  Beach.  Rank,  which  is  to  be  opened  soon  in 
Cal.,  to  make  that  city  his  home.  W .  E.  Chicago 

Belt,  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the  r.  it  r.  c  i  j  • 

Beacon,  has  been  promoted  to  advertising  Russell  Brown,  formerlv  adwrtising 
manager  manager  for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and 

„  o-  J  L  t.  L  .for  the  last  two  years  advertising 

Romeo  Simard,  who  has  been  connect-  manager  and  publicitv  director  for  1-ord 
i-d  with  tl^  advertising  department  of  &  javlor.  has  been  elected  vice-president 
Le  Soled,  Quebec,  has  rejoined  the  staff  st^njard  Advertising  Corporation, 

of  l  Evenrmnt  of  the  same  city.  He  Oiicago,  and  will  assume  charge  of 
wil  be  engaged  on  advertising  and  pro-  companv’s  New  York  office  shortlv. 


im  HIARI  Of 
YOUR  CAMPAIGN 

determines  the  strength  of  results  and  the  life 
of  your  advertising  effort.  To  be  sure  of  that 
“heart”  you  must  first  be  sure  it  is  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  place. 

INDIANA  unt  “HEART” 

of  the  nation’s  population. 

Indiana  newspapers — especially  those  listed  in 
this  announcement — are  the  stimulant  for  this 
great,  responsive  “heart”  where  life  is  at  its 
height. 

No  other  state  enjoys  the  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  Indiana.  Within  the  state  is  also  the 
geographical  center  of  manufacturing.  It  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  corn  belt  and  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  a  belt  of  wheat.  It  lies 
across  the  path  of  great  trunk  lines  and  its  own 
steam  and  electric  lines  spider  web  in  every  di- 
direction. 

It  is  a  market  worthy  of  reaching  and  giving 
the  most  intensive  cultivation. 

These  Dailies  Gain  Recognition  for  You 


Mr  Brown  is  to  bo  succcc<lcd  in  the 


LcRoy  Overstreet  has  been  made  man-  l  ord  &  Tavlor  organiz.ition  by  Edward 
ager  of  the  Greensburg  (Kan.)  Signal.  s.  Morse,  his  assistant,  as  acting  man- 
Robert  Thompson,  business  manager  of  ager  and  publicity  director.  Ten  years 
the  Victoria  Times,  has  gone  to  Toronto  ago.  fresh  from  college,  Mr.  Brown 
on  a  busiiKss  trip.  joined  a  dry  goods  concern  in  Indian- 


Rate  for 

Circulation 

S,0W  lines 

•Crawfordtville  Review  . 

5,200 

.025 

J-Decatur  Democrat . 

....(E) 

3,144 

.025 

*  Evansville  Courier  . 

...  (M) 

26,325 

.06 

^Evansville  Courier  . . 

. (S) 

23,504 

.06 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  .  .  .  . 

.  ...(M) 

26,279 

.07 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal -Gazette  .... 

. (S) 

31,008 

.07 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

. (E) 

38,328 

.09 

•Gary  Evening  Post  and  Tribune .  .  . 

. (E) 

10,409 

.05 

•Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

127,361 

.23 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

7,076  ( 

12,208  S 

19,284 

.05 

fLa  Porte  Herald  . 

. (E) 

4,106 

.025 

South  Bend  News-Times.  .  . 

11,046  ) 
10,120  ( 

21,166 

.06 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

19,321 

.06 

fSouth  Bend  Tribune.  .  .  (S)  18,909.  .  .  (E) 

19,368 

.055 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. .  .  (E&S) 

24,442 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
^Government  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 


apolis.  Three  months  later  he  became  a  Continent  Advertising  Agency  of  Dallas  The  Cadwallader  &  Coulter  and  the 
member  of  Field’s  organization.  Three  as  vice-president,  in  charge  of  sales  ^d  Payne  Advertising  Agencies  of  San  An- 

and  a  half  years  after  that  he  became  trade  promotion.  He  .  •  •  ^  . 

advertising  manager  for  the  store,  four  manager  of  the  Kansas  Flour  Mills  at  the  name  of  Cadwallader,  Coulter  & 
years  later  became  service  manager  for  Kansas  City  and  subsequently  was  an  ex-  Payne.  The  firm  includes  H.  Cadwal- 

the  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  and,  in  ecutive  of  the  Potts-Turnbull  Advertis-  lader,  Jr.,  Robert  G.  Coutler  and  John 

January,  1921,  went  with  Lord  &  Taylor,  ing  .Agency  in  Kansas  City.  He  went  to  Bob  Payne. 
r'  j  „  Dallas  in  1917  and  organized  a  branch 

C.  C  Younggreen,  advertising  man-  Southwestern  Advertising  Agency, 

ager  of  the  J.  i.  Case  Plow  Works  Com-  associated  wkh  Frank 

pany  r^ently  was  elected  a  director  ot  Wynne-McMains  Agency, 

the  Racine  Association  of  Commerce  and  i  <  j 

also  president  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Harold  Bwth,  fomerly  wnnected  with 

the  Ann  Arbor  Times-Kews,  is  now 

_  working  in  Toronto  for  the  Standard  Ad- 

I  vertising  Company  of  Chicago. 

W.  V.  Call,  former  secretary  of  the  advertising  agency  with  Edward  C.  Ab- 
business  man-  Boxelder  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  bott  under  the  firm  name  of  Abbott  & 
(Conn.)  Morn-  Brigham  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  Storm,  at  17  West  42nd  street.  New 
H.  White  were  manager  of  the  Beehive  Advertising  Com-  York. 

lich.,  .Vpril  28.  pany.  Salt  Lake  City.  Everett  Davis  lias  joined^the  Porter- 

rinc  XptiJa  rnr  Walter  J.  Munro,  for  Several  years  past  ”  "  ”  ' 

lio  ’newsnaners  associated  with  Brooke-Smith-hrench  as 
p  r-’  secretary  and  manager  of  merchandising, 

HiSjournai  ba,  ioh,c-d  the  soO  of  ih.  Power,  Alex-  , 

They  will  make  ander  &  Jenkins  Co.  of  Detroit  as  vice- 
\frc  prcsident.  lie  received  nis  early  adver- 

Wf>r  nf  YptiJa  tising  training  with  the  Curtis  Publishing 
londent’s  duties!  Company  of  Philadelphia.  During  the 
war  he  serve*d  as  executive  assistant  to 
oreman  of  the  General  C.  C.  Jamieson,  chief  of  produc- 
nd  Miss  Doris  tion,  U.  S.  A. 

Elgin  April  17.  Harry  S.  Anderson  of  the  Utah  Bill 
former  member  Posting  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
if  the  Knicker-  purchased  the  Ogden  branch  of  the  com- 
r  feature  writer  pany,  known  as  the  Ogden  Advertising 
ning  Telegram,  Company,  which  he  will  manage  in  fu- 
olitical  reporter  lure,  severing  his  connection  with  the 
narried  recently  parent  concern.  The  amount  involved 
at  Hot  Springs,  was  $50,(XX1.  Anderson  is  a  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  enterprise.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ad  Club 
employed  111  the  head  of  the  Giamber  of  Commerce 
rcester  (Mass)  ,,„hlicity  division, 
named  recently  t  m  i  .  j  • 

George  L.  Maurer  was  elected  vice- 

president  of  Hoyt’s  Service,  Inc.,  at  the 
Tegand,  son  of  annual  stockholders’  meeting  April  20. 

,  Berlin  corre-  The  board  of  directors  was  re-elected 
papers,  married  and  two  new  directors  chosen,  Samuel 
lerman  Vashon,  W.  Meek,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  E.  Hobbs. 

S.  \  ashon,  sec-  Le*onard  E.  F'ranseen,  formerly  account 
executive  with  Bauerlein,  Inc.,  New  Or- 
;ddmg  was  kept  j^-ans,  was  elected  vice-president  of  that 
nt  was  made  in  company  April  18. 

Iro^inr'  Thev  Lester  E.  Smith  has  been  elected  a 
ushimr  \cademv  ‘^f'^ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
usnmg  .\caaemy  j^^j^rauff  &  Ryan,  New  York  agency, 

with  which  he  has  been  connected  ten 
I  in  high  school  years. 

rspa^r  office  is  Rasmussen  has  been  made  pro- 

of  Harold  vVal-  Auction  nwnager  of  the  Nathan  Adver- 
thryn  h.  Baker,  tjshig  Company,  Chicago.  He  was  for- 
lass.  Both  are  jj^pcly  with  the  (Jieueral  Electric  Com- 
the  Boston  Post,  pany,  Chicago,  and  prior  to  that  with 
’Representative  husband  &  Thomas. 

Plain  and  Mrs.  iir-n-  i  t'  ia  -i  c  i 
Post’s  comnosinc  V\  ill  lain  J.  P.  Dailey,  formerly  vice- 
^  ^  president  of  Van  Patten,  Inc.,  New  York, 

has  joined  the  staff  of  Sterling,  McMil- 
Hudson  (Mass.)  lan-Nash,  Inc.,  New  York, 
y  married  Miss  \  inccnt  P.  I.a  Porte  has  formed  an 
isty  IS  a  World  advertising  business  at  New  York  under 
nber  of  the  staff  ti,c  name  of  V.  P.  I-a  Porte,  Inc.  He 
was  formerly  with  La  Porte  &  Austin, 
writer  for  the  ^’cw  York. 

nd  Miss  Evelyn  H.  P.  Meulcndyke  has  joined  the  staff 
ecently  in  Elm-  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  New  York,  as  ac- 
:one  on  a  honey-  count  executive.  F'or  more  than  eight 
it.  vears  he  has  been  associated  with  the  ad- 

Miss  Alice  Long  dei«rtment  of  the  National 

■re  imrried  this  (-ompany  as  advertising  manager  of 

a  nf  ftie  subsicHary,  tile  United  States  (Tar- 

taff  of  the  Wich-  Company.  William  Knust,  as- 

/-nnnnntnH  ..  oV.  sist.'int  to  O.  C.  Ham,  manager  of  the 
IS  connected  with  x'„.-  i  i  j  -i?  •  ij- 

.’Rational  l.ead  Comi^ny,  will  m  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  duties  direct  the  advertising 
:,  New  York,  of  work  of  the  United  States  Cartridge 
department  of  Company. 

•Vi’nris**r!i^ffe'wfaf  ^L  B.  Doyle,  who  has  been  with  the 
D-ivv  Crockett  ’  Lhilip  Kobbe  Company,  Inc.,  for  two 
^  years,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president. 

THE  AGENCY  FIELD  The  Harry  C.  Maley  Company,  Chica¬ 

go,  has  opened  an  office  at  New  York, 

"^^ILBUR  D.  NESBIT,  vice-president  under  direction  of  William  A.  Grant. 

^  of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Company,  Benjamin  Franklin  Moffatt,  formerly 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  general  ^manager  oi  the  Western  News- 
Society  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  Indiana-  paper  Union,  Chicago  district,  has  been 

jxdis  that  Nesbit  wrote  his  first  adver-  elected  vice-president  of  the  Maley  Com- 

tising  copy,  pany.  William  A.  Grant  is  treasurer, 

u..  r,  .  r-  c  r  4.U  a  At,  W'illiam  Macinnes,  recently  with 

HerWt  G.  Selby  of  the  Ann  Arter  j^e  William  H.  Rankin  Company,  is 

Times-News  advertising  department  has  secretary  ^  ^ 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Morse  Agenev,  n  l  x  o  , 

Detroit  '  Robert  S.  Cummings,  formerly  with 

■  _  the  Martin  V.  Kelley  (Company,  has 

Harry  McMains  has  joined  the  Mid-  started  an  advertising  business  at  'Toledo. 


W.  W.  Teskey  has  been  appointed 
„  „  space  buyer  for  the  Wallerstein-Sharton 

was  advertising  tonio  have  announced  their  merger  under  Company,  New  York,  succeeding  W.  S. 

•  ■'  O’Brien.  Teskey  was  formerly  with  the 

Hill- Winston  Company,  New  York,  and 
previous  to  that  with  the  D’Arcy  Agency, 
St.  Louis. 

James  A.  Tedford  has  resigned  from  The  World  Wide  Advertising  Corpo- 

.  —  -  .  '"[ji-k  ration.  New  York,  has  moved  its  offices 

;  of  to  303  Fifth  avenue. 

Robert  E.  Qayton,  formerly  a  Detroit 
ad-  newspaper  man,  has  joined  MacManus, 
Inc.,  Detroit  advertising  agency. 

Walter  N.  Whitney,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  the  Merrell-Soule  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Stores  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  joined  the  Buffalo  office  of  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Howard  S.  Bergen,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Bergen  Advertising 
Company,  St.  Louis,  has  joined  the 
sales  department  of  the  Adamars  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  as  account  executive. 

O.  P.  J.  Corwin,  recently  with  the 
National  Carbon  Company,  has  joined 
He  the  plan  and  merchandising  staff  of  the 
the  William  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 
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For  Happy  Days  by  the  Sea 
HOSPITABLE,  HOMELIKE 


HALFONTE- 

[addonHall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


American  Plan  Only 

Always  Open 

IVrite  for  illustralej 
/older  and  rales 


For  more  than  hftv  years  these  two  hotels, 
now  combined  in  ownersliip  and  manage 
ment.  have  been  the  choice  of  cultivated, 
interesting  people  —  bent  on  happy,  health¬ 
giving  days  by  the  sea. 


LEEDS  and  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5,  1923 
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COLORADO  SPRINGS  MERGER  will  be  succei-ded  in  the  management  ot 
_  The  Times  by  liarl  E.  Xaugle.  for  sev- 

E^ening  Telegraph  to  Publi.h  Morning  ^‘.ral  years  managing  editor  of  the  pub- 

*  lication.  Foynter  is  largely  interested 
and  Sunday  Gazette  jn  newspapers  properties  in  Indiana. 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  F.  A.  Day  of  Cleveland  has  purchased 

Colorado  Springs,  May  1.— Announce-  the  New  Carlisle  (O.)  Sun,  assuming 
ment  was  made  today  of  the  sale  of  the  charge  of  the  plant  April  30.  \  .  F.  Sny- 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Company,  of  der,  who  had  operated  the  Sun  for  the 
which  M.  A.  E.  Ege  was  president,  to  Past  year,  has  purchased  a  plant  in  Os- 
a  syndicate  headed  by  Clarence  Hamlin,  ^cn  and  will  establish  the  Mad  River 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Telegraph,  and  Journal. 

including  Spencer  Penrose,  capitalist  ami  E.  M.  Parker,  of  the  Gering  (Neb.) 
owner  of  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  here ;  C.  Clourier,  and  J.  P.  Entrekin,  of  the 
L.  Tutt,  an  associate  of  Penro.se’s;  and  Glendo  (Wyo.)  Pioneer,  have  purchased 
Ernest  Nowels,  former  managing  edittir  the  Minatare  (Neb.)  Free  Press.  Rufus 
of  the  Telegraph.  Jones,  who  has  edited  the  Free  Press, 

The  Telegraph  Publishing  Company  quit  on  account  of  poor  health, 
took  possession  of  the  Gazette  plant  last  The  Indianola  (la.)  Record.  Republican, 
midnight,  issuing  a  statement  that  both  edited  by  Donald  L.  Berry,  and  the  Indian- 
papers  would  be  publi^ed  from  a  inod-  ,^13  Advocate-Tribune,  Democratic,  Clint 
ernizra  plant  soon.  The  Gazette  is  a  l  Price,  editor,  are  now  merged  under 
mormng  paper,  and  it  is  understood  tlut  management  and  will  ^  published 
the  Sunday  Gazette  wdl  remain  in  the  under  the  same  roof.  Price  wilC  con- 
field,  me  Sunday  Telegraph  bemg  tjnue  to  edit  the  Advocate-Tribune  and 
dropped.  Both  papers  have  been  Re-  Bgrry  the  Record.  Each  paper  is  to 
publican,  but  it  is  announced  that  the  maintain  its  political  identity,  but  Berry 
new  editorial  policy  will  be  fearless,  35  business  manager  of  both 

free  and  independent.  papers.  The  Advocate-Tribune  is  pub¬ 

lished  Tuesdays  and  the  Record  Thurs- 
FARGO  TRIBUNE  “UNBIASED”  days. 

-  The  charter  of  the  Enid  Publishing 

New  Owners  of  Courier-Newt  Change  Company,  organized  by  a  consolidation 


OTHER  NEWSPAPER  SALES 


Name  of  N.  D.  Daily  ?!  Oklahoma  Daily  ^gle  and 

Daily  News,  has  been  bled  at  (Oklahoma 
The  formal  announcement  of  the  sale  City.  The  corporation  has  a  capital 
of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News  to  stock  of  $100.0(X)  and  the  incorporators 
the  Fargo  Tribune  Company,  controlled  ,ire  M.  C.  Garber,  Lucy  M.  Garber  and 
by  J.  P.  Dotson  of  Fargo  and  Clar-  William  M.  Taylor, 
ence  W.  Brown  of  St.  Paul,  states  that  A  group  of  business  men  has  bought 
the  Fargo  Daily  Tribune,  the  new  name  the  Placerville  (Cal.)  Daily  Republican, 
of  the  paper,  will  henceforth  be  ab-  the  only  daily  paper  in  El  Dorado  county, 
solutely  and  strictly  independent,  owing  s.  E.  Beach,  owner  of  large  lumber  in- 
no  allegiance  to  any  political  party  or  terests,  is  the  chief  stockholder, 
any  fa^ion.”  The  Courier-News  was  Clarence  W.  Brown,  for  two  years  past 
a  Non-Partisan  League  morning  paper,  advertising  solicitor  for  the  St.  Paul 
The  change  in  ownership  marks  the  Ogilv  News,  has  bought  an  interest  in 
^ssing  of  John  Andrews,  editor,  and  ^he  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Daily  Tribune,  of 
John  Bloom,  business  manager.  which  he  becomes  business  manager  and 

I  vice-president. 

Virginia  Daily  Sold  James  Herbig,  owner  and  editor  of  the 

The  mechanical  equipment  and  business  Newkirk  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle  for  seven 
of  the  Daily  News-Record  of  Harrison-  years,  has  ^Id  the  pap^to  Tom  Fanta- 
burg,  Va.,  has  been  bought  by  Harry  of  Tonakawa  ^la ,  who  has 

Flood  Byrd,  Shirley  Carter  and  R.  Gray  shipped  the  press  and  office  fixtures  there 
Williams,  all  of  Winchester,  and  H.  W.  .'s  ^o  begin  immediate  publication  of 
Betram  of  Harrisonburg.  The  first  edi-  ^  daily  newspaper. 

tion  under  the  new  management  was  is-  Tom  J.  White,  for  the  past  year  and  a 
sued  May  1.  John  R.  Crown,  formerly  half  publisher  of  the  Trenton  (Miss.) 
with  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Bal-  Evening  Times,  has  sold  that  paper,  and, 
timore  Sun  and  more  recently  editor  of  with  F.  O.  Satter  of  Fort  Dodge,  has 
the  Clarke  County  Courier  of  Berryville,  purchased  the  Jefferson  (la.)  Herald. 
Va..  is  the  new  editor.  The  transaction  of  John  Frasier. 

was  handled  by  Harwell  &  C:annon.  New  H.  G.  James,  a  Kansas  City -oil  man. 

has  purchased  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Lyon 
County  News,  formerly  the  Emporia 
Times,  the  only  weekly  opposition  of 

OTHER  NEWSPAPER  SALES 

vert  will  be  the  editor  and  manager.  Mr. 
James  was  formerly*  editor  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Reporter. 

QN  May  1  the  Hutchinson  Gazette  Arthur  Bostedt.  linotype  operator  for 
jassed  into  control  of  the  Hutchinson  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil, 
Publishing  Company  and  will  be  a  has  purchased  the  Linden  (Iowa)  News 
Democratic  daily.  Sam  B.  Amidon  of  and  will  take  immediate  charge. 

Wichita  is  president  of  the  new  company;  Stratford  (Ont.)  Beacon,  recently 

C.  H.  Humphrey  Hut^mson,  vice-pres-  acquired  by  W.  J.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
went;  E.  P.  Bradley,  Hutchinson,  treas-  Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  and  the 
urer;  and  Ross  E.  Burns,  formerly  of  Chatham  News,  is  ^ing  amalgamated 
Joplin,  Mo*  secretary  and  manager,  ^j^h  the  Stratford  Herald  under  the 
Bums  will  ^  °  J  paper.  -A  name  of  the  Stratford  Beacon-Herald, 

banqurt  April  30  marked  the  passing  of  Application  has  been  made  for  a  charter 
rontrol  from  En^rson  Carey,  former  a  company  with  a  capital  of 

Republican  Sute  Senator  to  the  Demo-  $iSO.OOO,  having  the  following  officers: 
cratic  party.  President.  W.  J.  Taylor:  vice-president. 

George  Gage  has  sold  the  Minneapolis  L.  H.  Dingman.  St.  Thomas  Times; 
(Kan.)  Messenger  to  Ralph  Hemenway.  managing  director.  Charles  Dingman, 
Both  are  graduates  of  the  department  of  former  manager  of  the  Herald;  addi- 
journalism.  University  of  Kansas.  Gage  tional  directors.  W.  F.  Tobey  and  Archi- 
had  been  proprietor  of  the  Messenger  for  bald  Thomson. 

a  year.  Hemenway  had  been  editor  of  Albert  H.  and  Harold  A.  Hammond, 
the  Eudora  (Kan.)  News.  owners  and  editors  of  the  Caldwell 

Controlling  interest  in  the  Ranger  (Kan.)  Daily  Messenger,  have  purchased 
(Tex.)  Daily  Times  h.is  been  purchased  the  Hunneyville  Herald  and  the  Milan 
by  Walter  Murray  and  associates  from  (Kan.)  Mirror  from  Clyde  E.  Knibbs 
R.  B.  Waggoman,  who  has  been  con-  and  L.  E.  Kimmell,  of  Wichita.  The 
nected  with  the  paper  as  part  owner  since  Herald  will  be  consolidated  with  the 
its  establishment  in  1919.  Messenger  and  the  Mirror  renamed  the 

C.  C.  Carr,  manager  of  the  St.  Peters-  Sumner  County  Mirror.  Publication  will 
hurg  (Florida)  Times,  has  disposed  of  be  from  'Caldwell.  Messrs.  Hammond 
'his  interest  in  that  paper  to  Paul  have  purchased  a  building  site  and  will 
Poynter,  of  Sullivan,  Ind.  He  retains  erect  a  new  home  for  their  papers,  which 
his  interest  in  real  estate  held  by  the  will  be  two  stories  high  and  will  have 
Times  Company.  It  is  understood  he  2,200  feet  of  floor  space. 
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Is  Abundantly  Supplied 
with  Good  Soft  Coal 

Underlying  the  state  of  Iowa,  in  the  form  of  coal 
deposits,  are  countless  black  diamonds,  covering  a 
surface  of  19,000  square  miles. 

In  twenty-two  counties  there  are — 

246  mines  operating,  with 
15,000  men  employed,  producing 
9,000,000  tons  annually 

The  character  of  these  deposits  accounts  for  the 
e.xtraordinary  fertility  of  the  Iowa  soil.  The  mineral 
deposits  have  been  so  firmly  embedded,  that  the  sur¬ 
face  is  a  veritable  goldfield  of  fertility,  there  being 
less  waste  land  than  in  any  similar  area  in  the  United 
States. 

The  people  living  in  this  natural  field  of  wealth 
have  a  greater  individual  wealth  and  are  more  liter¬ 
ate  than  the  people  of  any  similar  area  in  the  world. 

The  combination  of  mineral  wealth  and  farm 
wealth,  together  with  other  favorable  conditions 
makes  Iowa  a  favorite  field  with  national  advertisers. 

GET  THE  FACTS  FROM  THESE  NEWSPAPERS 


Rale  (or 

Orculatkn 

S,MSUiMe 

*  Burlington  Hawk-Eye . 

...(M) 

10,387 

.04 

’Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

. . . (S) 

13,163 

.04 

’Cedar  Rapids  Gazette . 

...(E) 

20,636 

.06 

fCouncil  Bluffs  Nonpareil . . 

.(EAS) 

16,055 

.05 

’Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 

. . . (E) 

15,033 

.06 

’Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 

...(S) 

18,132 

.06 

T  Davenport  Times . 

. . . (E) 

24,856 

.07 

’Des  Moines  Capital . 

...(E) 

62,780 

.14 

’Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital .  .  .  . 

. . . (S) 

28,769 

.14 

’Iowa  City  Press-Citizen  . 

. . . (E) 

6,320 

.035 

f Mason  City  Globe  Gazette . 

. . . (E) 

12,019 

.035 

’Muscatine  Journal  . 

...(E) 

8,022 

.035 

’Ottumwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

13,186 

.05 

’Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

...(E) 

15,909 

.05 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
fGoverninent  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD  OF  LETTERS 

Edited  by  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

I>irector  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University 


\  \  editorial  in  the  New  Republic  for 

April  11.  supplement in  certain  re¬ 
spects— the  editorial  in  the  Kiiitok  & 
1’l'bi.ishkr  entitled,  “And  They  1  all  It 
Journalism.'/ 

One  aiiRle  from  which  the  editorial  in 
the  Xew  Republic  views  the  Mitchell 
story  is  worth  passing  mention.  This 
angle  is  that  of  the  pedantic  critic, 
“thoroughly  convinced  that  the  capitalist 
press  is  controlled  hook,  line,  and  sinker 
in  the  interests  of  a  ruling  clique.”  To 
(juote  fmm  the  Xew  Republic: 

You  can  picture  the  development  of  the 
Keenan  story  as  it  miRht  work  out  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  <lramas  of  an  Upton  Sinclair.  News  of 
a  mysterious  st'  ry  reaches  the  ca)>italist  papers. 
If  is  a  sensational  story.  It  goes  out  on  the 
first  page.  It  is  the  pfJicy  of  the  capitalist 
press  to  make  much  of  such  things;  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism,  like  Sumlay  haseball  and  the  movies, 
keeps  the  proletariat  from  thinking  overmuch 
about  the  sc  cial  revolutuai.  Even  better  is  the 
story,  as  mystery  begins  to  spin  its  web  around 
tbe  evasive  "Mr.  Marshall.”  But  wait!  This 
‘‘Marshall,”  it  develops,  is  son-in-law  of  a  Mor¬ 
gan  partner.  Morgan  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
controlling  system  The  interlocking  directorates 
will  never  stand  for  that.  To  "kept  editors” 
tlie  word  is  passed  along:  “Tone  down  this 
Marshall  business.  And  when  the  disclosure 
comes,  keep  the  Morg.tn  angle  out  of  it.” 

The  Xew  Republic  then  goes  on  to 
{K):nt  out  that  just  the  reverse  hap- 
l>ened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  had  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  w'ith  the  affair.  According  to  the 
New  Republic,  the  newspapers  would 
have  been  quite  justified  in  refusing  to 
drag  the  name  of  the  Morgan  firm  into 
the  story.  Instead  of  that,  they  flaunted 
it.  “Every  newspaper  in  New  York, 
and  very  likely  every  paper  in  America, 
had  Morgan  in  the  headlines.” 

Papers  published  in  Pasadena  where 
Mr.  Sinclair  lives,  please  copy. 

*  *  * 

'T'HE  same  issue  of  the  New  Republic 

^  prints  a  contribution  by  Lynn  Mont- 
ross  on  “Boiler  Plate  Appendicitis.” 
Mr.  Montross  laments  the  passing  of  the 
old  fashioned  country  weekly,  so  pic¬ 
turesquely  described  by  Horace  Greeley 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
start  a  weekly  in  a  country  village  in 
New  York  state. 

*  *  * 

A/TILLARD  VAN  MARTER  AT- 

WOOD,  of  Cornell  University,  in 
his  little  book  “The  Country  Newspaper” 
(A.  C.  McQurg  &  Co.,  Chicago),  has 
not  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  rural  publisher,  but  he  does  reveal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lay  reader  the  im- 
IK)rtance  of  the  community  weekly,  w'hich 
so  dominates  villages  under  five  thou- 
santl.  In  pointing  out  that  each  weekly 
is  printed  for  its  own  peculiar  field,  he 
shows  that  many  of  the  things  criticized 
by  metropolitan  newspaiKr  men  are  really 
good  journalism  for  the  local  community. 
Me  treats  somewhat  fully  the  history  of 
“iKitent -insides”  and  “l)oiler  plate.” 

In  his  third  chapter,  he  records  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  country  weekly. 
In  the  next  chapter  he  makes  it  plain  that 
the  country  weekly  is  the  voice  of  the 
community  rather  than  the  leader  of 
public  opinion.  He  deserves  prai.se  for 
the  sympathetic  way  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  poorly  paid  correspondent  of 
the  neighlKtring  hamlet  who  does  so  much 
to  keep  the  community  spirit  alive. 

In  Chapter  .S,  Professor  Atwood  lists 
four  difficulties  under  which  the  rural 
editor  works : 

ft)  The  busim-ss  is  small. 

12)  Tbr  readers  being  isolated,  often 
know  the  news  and  therefore  are  more  diffi 
cult  to  satisfy. 

f3)  Readers  do  not  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  weekly  nor  do  they  recognize  its  place 
in  community  welfare. 

(4)  Neighboring  city  dailies  invade  tbe 
field  of  tbe  country  weekly. 

In  his  concluding  chapter.  Professor 
.\twood  discusses  the  future  and  the 
present  day  possibilities  of  the  country 
weekly.  Though  statistics  indicate  a  de¬ 


crease  in  numlx-r,  he  believes  that  the 
reduction  of  the  weeklies  ti>  one  to  the 
town  is  tiot  to  be  deplored.  He  brings 
his  volume  to  a  cktse  with  a  <iuotation 
from  Professor  Bristow  .-Xdams.  etititled 
“1  .\m  the  Country  Weekly.”  The 

bibliography  is  remitrkable  for  its  com¬ 
pleteness  as  it  lists  about  everything  that 
has  apixared  in  print  about  the  country 
weekly. 

Professor  .-Atwood  unquestionably 
knows  the  rural  field  and  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  pen  he  has  interpreted  the  country 
weekly  in  a  way  to  intere.st  readers 
whether  they  reside  on  Main  street  of 
Gopher  or  on  Michigan  Boulevard  of 
Chicago. 


pOBERT  C.  BENCHLEY  once  re- 
marked : 

If  anyone  had  told  Mark  Twain  that  a  man 
could  run  a  daily  newspaper  column  in  New 
York  and  amass  any  degree  of  fame  through 
translations  of  the  “Odes  of  Horace”  into  the 
vernacular,  the  veteran  humorist  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  sla|>ped  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  on  the 
back  and  taken  the  next  boat  to  Bermuda.  If 
the  truth  were  known,  we  are  all  a  great  deal 
better  educated  than  we  will  admit,  and  the 
derisive  laughter  with  which  we  greet  signs  of 
culture  is  sometimes  very  hollow.  In  F.  P.  A. 
we  find  a  combination  which  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  admit  our  learning  and  still  be  held 
honorable  men. 

Yet,  “So  There!”  by  Franklin  P. 
.■\dams  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  would 
have  convinced  the  author  of  “Huckle- 
Iterry  Finn”  that  fame  could  be  secured 
in  just  this  way  by  the  modern  master 
of  the  Horatian  line.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  the  run  of  the  column  verse  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  in  the  New  York  World. 
In  addition  to  the  verse  based  upon 
Horace,  the  volume  contains  numerous 
humorous  parodies  which  remind  one  of 
that  former  Itook  by  F.  P.  A.,  “In 
Other  Words.” 

Possibly  the  poem  which  the  practical 
newspaper  man  would  give  preferred 
position  is  entitled  “Poetry  and  Thoughts 
on  Same,”  penned,  of  course,  before  the 
Tribune  had  moved: 

I  sit  here  at  the  window 
This  Tuesday  afternoon. 

In  the  editorial  room 

Of  The  New  York  Tribune. 

I  hear  upon  the  cobbles 
The  tramp  of  horses’  feet ; 

"nie  newsboys’  loud  obscenenesscs 
Here  in  Frankfort  street. 

The  echoes  of  their  voices 
Back  to  me  are  burled 

From  the  brownstone  walls  of  the  bidding 
Of  The  New  York  World. 

I  see  the  business  office, 

.And  I  see  the  floor  above  it. 

1  see  and  bear  a  lot  of  things; 

Suppose  I  do.  What  of  it? 

“What  of  it?”  Ignoramus! 

That  obviously  shows 

How  little  I  know  of  Poetry, 

How  all  my  thoughts  are  Prose. 

“What  of  it?”  If  I  said  that. 

Were  I  so  analytic 

.\l)Ove  the  Modern  Pretry, 

You’d  cry,  “A  rotten  critic!” 

Yet  that  is  what  I  think  about 
This  Tuesday  afternoon 

In  the  editorial  room 
Of  The  New  York  Tribune. 

Other.s  bc.sidcs  column  fans  will  want 
this  volume  because  of  its  excellent 
satire  on  certain  modern  fads. 

"YTENTION  was  made  recently  in  this 
"  department  that  “The  Century  Vo¬ 
cabulary  Builder”  was  an  excellent 
manual.  To  make  the  task  of  enlarging 
one’s  vocabulary  easier.  The  Century 
Company  has  just  issued  the  “Vocabulary 
Builder  Notebook”  by  Edward  J.  Kil- 
duff.  Professor  of  Business  English  of 
New  York  University.  Its  publishers 
recommend  its  use  in  conjunction  with 
the  former  book. 


This  note  book  contains  space  for  new 
words,  pronunciation,  definition,  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  use.  The  plan  calls  for  ten 
new  words  a  week.  .\  more  ai>propriate 
title  would  be  "A  Check  List”  for  new 
words,  for  the  note  book  so  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  ordinary  check  book  that 
if  one  takes  it  from  his  pocket  to  enter 
a  new  word,  those  near  by  will  simply 
think  that  a  check  is  being  written. 

*  *  * 

4  D\'ERTlSIX(i  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciatetl  with  marketing  that  many  ad¬ 
vertising  men  will  want  for  their  work¬ 
ing  library  "Creative  Selling"  (1).  .Apple¬ 
ton  &  Co.)  by  Charles  Henry  Mackin¬ 
tosh.  a  former  president  <if  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  .\dvertising  Clubs  i>f  the  World. 

The  chajUer  on  "Mass  Selling”  de¬ 
serves  special  mention  with  its  practical 
jtoints  on  th»  selection  of  the  product  to 
advertise  and  the  huilding  of  advertising 
into  the  product  an<l  al.so  into  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Still  more  valuable  are  the 
IMiints  on  "Premature  Publicity.” 

Part  I\'.  which  concludes  the  voluitK'. 
considers  the  .somewhat  neglected  phase 
of  keeping  customers  sold.  According 
to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  selling  begins  with 
the  use  of  common  sense  and  ends  with 
close  attention  to  trifles. 

*  *  * 

t'.AMILl.AR  friends  will  be  found  in 
■‘Literary  Lights”  (.Alfred  .A.  Knopf ), 
a  lHK»k  of  caricatures  by  liene  Markey. 
So  many  of  the  men  caricatured  are 
newspaper  folk  that  an  appropriate  sub¬ 
title  would  be  “Pen  Portraits  of  the 
Press.” 

Among  those  present  in  the  volume 
are:  Christopher  Morley  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  Carl  Sandburg  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Don  Marquis 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Heywoorl 
Broun  of  the  New  York  World,  John 
V.  A.  Weaver  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
H.  L.  Mencken  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
William  .Allen  White  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  Keith  Preston  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Edgar  A.  Guest  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Harry  Hansen  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Burton  Roscoe 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Franklin  P. 
.Adams  of  the  New  York  World,  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald,  Percy  Hammond  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Dr.  Frank  Crane  of  the  New 
York  GIol)e,  etc.  In  the  magazine  field 
there  are:  John  Farrar,  editor  of  the 
Bookman ;  Karl  Edwin  Harriman,  editor 
f>f  the  Red  Book ;  George  G.  Nathan, 
editor  of  the  Smart  Set;  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Scribner’s  Magazine. 

Literary  editors  who  review  this 
volume  should  remember  that  Mr.  Mar- 
key  may  have  the  last  line.  He  at  least 
i-  one  per.son  who  can  get  even  with 
literary  editorfi,  should  his  volume  be 
damned  by  faint  praise.  But  no  such 
reasoning  leads  me  to  say  that  the 
Caricatures  are  drawn  by  a  skilled  crafts¬ 
man  who  so  far  as  this  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned  has  been  “always  in  good  humor” 
— to  use  the  title  of  F.  P.  A.’s  column 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail. 

4  4  * 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNI- 
VERSITY  at  Lexington,  Virginia, 
has  just  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
I^e  Memorial  School  of  Journalism.” 
This  pamphlet  outlines  the  progress  that 
has  bwn  accomplished  by  Southern  news- 
l>aper  publishers  to  establish  a  school 
as  a  memorial  to  the  great  (Thieftain  of 
the  South. 

4  4  4 

^NE  of  the  best  of  the  newspaper 
^  house  organs  is  “Eagle  Quills,”  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elagle 
Social  Welfare  Association  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  employes  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  April  issue  is  “Who’s  Who  on  the 
F.agle.” 

4  4  4 

ii'T’HE  Leadership  of  Advertised 
Brands.”  by  George  Burton  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  head  of  the  Department  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  at  New  York  University,  and  Richard 
B.  Franken,  lecturer  on  the  Psychology  of 
Advertising  at  the  same  institution,  is 
one  of  a  series  of  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  studies  compiled  by  the  New  York 
I'niversity  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
(Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 


Company  for  the  .Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.)  This  book  loei 
not  tell  so  much  that  is  new  as  it  con¬ 
firms  in  a  scientific  way  the  opinion.-!  that 
have  long  been  held  by  leading  advertis¬ 
ers.  The  material  used  in  this  survey 
was  gathered  from  consumers  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  The  authors 
have  been  good  reporters  in  their  search 
for  facts,  and  have  wisely  kept  personal 
opinions  out  of  the  volume.  For  the 
most  part,  they  let  figures  tell  the  story. 

Chapter  \  ,  however,  is  a  history  of  the 
leading  names  in  the  advertising  lield, 
such  as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Clueit,  Peabody  &  Co.,  the  Postum  Cereal 
Company,  L.  E.  Vvateiman  Company, 
William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Company,  Xa- 
tio.ial  Biscuit  Conipaiu,  the  Welch  Grape 
J uice  Company,  Colgate  it  Co.,  the  O'Sul¬ 
livan  Rubuer  Company,  Walter  Baker  & 
Co.  and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany — just  to  mention  a  few.  It  might 
be  mentioned  that  no  advertiser  whose 
name  appears  in  the  volume  knew  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  survey  until  it  was  tiiiished. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  book  is  that  it  shows  fields  .still  open 
for  development  with  national  adverti-ed 
goods. 

*  4  * 

JJ  H.  KOHLS.A.AT,  formerly  pub- 
Usher  of  several  newspajx'rs  in 
Chicago,  has  just  issued  through  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  “From  McKinley  to 
Harding.”  Attention  was  called  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  chapters  when  they  ap|x-ared 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st.  The  liook 
will  be  reviewed  more  at  length  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  Ehitor  &  Pi'blisih-ji. 
*  *  * 

T  W.  CUXLIFFE,  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  SchcKil  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia'  University,  and  Pierre  de  Ba- 
court  have  published  in  France- Flats 
Unis  a  series  of  articles  on  New  York 
newspapers  entitled  "La  Presse  Xew 
Yorkaise.”  Those  who  read  French  will 
be  interested  in  the  way  Professor  Cun- 
liffe  and  Mr.  Bacourt  have  differentiated 
New  York  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

pHARLES  W.  HOYT,  of  the  adver- 
tising  agency  that  bears  his  name,  is 
the  author  of  "Training  for  the  Bus’- 
ness  of  Advertising”  (George  B.  Wool- 
son  Company).  Another  liook  by  the 
same  author  put  out  by  the  same  inib- 
lisher  is  “Scientific  Sales  Management.  " 

4*4 

lyTANY  exchange  editors  say  that  the 
most  interesting  periodical  coming 
to  the  desk  is  E.  W.  Howe’s  Monthly.  In 
almost  every  issue,  Mr.  Howe  has  some¬ 
thing  about  some  phase  of  journalism.  In 
the  current  issue  he  prints  a  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Nation. 
Xew  York.  In  the  same  issue,  Mr.  Howe 
expresses  his  opinion  of  other  periodicals 
like  the  Century,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  the  Literary  Digest. 

4*4 

"p^DWARD  W.  BOK  is  publishing  in 
^  the  Atlantic  Monthly  chapters 
from  the  biography  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis.  The  chapter  in  the  February  issue 
is  headed  “The  Boy  Who  Began  with 
Three  Cents.”  With  these  pennies  he 
bought  three  copies  of  a  Portland  news¬ 
paper  which  he  sold  for  nine  cents. 
Throughout  the  article  Mr.  Bok  is  con¬ 
tinually  contrasting  the  early  publishing 
ventures  of  Mr.  Curtis  with  those  later 
undertaken  by  the  same  gentleman  in  a 
similar  field.  To  begin  with  three  cents 
and  to  accumulate  thirty  millioii  dollars  is 
a  story  which  ought  to  be  as  interesting 
as  many  of  the  dime  novels  about  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  newsboys. 

The  usage  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  per¬ 
mits  Mr.  Bok  to  begin  his  three  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  first  page  with  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “It  was,”  etc.  Doubt  rnight  be 
raised  whether  such  a  practice  is  good 
newspaper  usage,  with  all  due  resj^ct  to 
the  high  position  held  in  the  periodical 
field  by  the  .Atlantic  Monthly. 


Plan  Carrier*’  Trip 

The  tenth  annual  vacation  trip  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  carriers  and  agents  will 
be  held  June  17-23  at  Lake  Webster 
with  a  big  musical  and  athletic  program. 
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^HEKK  had  been  a  lot  of  praise  for  no  inmate  is  listed  by  Mr.  Amrine  as 
British  journalism,  in  comparing  it  ‘editor.’” 
with  American  journalism,  at  the  meet-  *  ♦  * 

ing  of  ihe  American  Society  of  News-  Someb.idy  sent  the  etiitor  of  the  Loka- 
paper  FMitors  in  W  ashmgton  last  week  ^  home  brew, 

when  Edgar  B.  Pij^r,  t‘d«tor  of  the  Port-  ()„  day  he  received  for  publica- 

land  Oregonian,  told  the  following  story  ^  xvedding  announcement  and  a 

of  his  experience  with  it:  notice  of  an  auction  sale. 

‘‘I  know  I  am  wearing  you  out,  but  Here  is  the  result: 

nolxKly  is  more  interested  in  my  re-  AVm.  Smith  and  Miss  Luck  Anderson 

marks  than  I  _am_  (laughter),  so  I  will  were  disposed  of  at  public  auction  at  my 
continue  on  this  line  for  a  few  moments  farm,  one  mile  east  of  a  beautiful  cluster 


and  then  I  will  subside. 


of  roses  on  her  breast  and  two  white 


“I  want  to  tell  a  story  about  English  calves  before  a  background  of  farm  im- 
journalism  that  is  typical.  I  was  with  plements,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  the 
a  party,  and  Mr.  Butler  was  with  a  presence  of  about  seventy  guests,  includ- 
party  that  was  in  Great  Britain  at  the  ing  two  milch  cows,  six  mules  and  a  bob- 
close  of  the  war.  We  were  there  at  the  sled.  Rev.  Jackson  tied  the  nuptial  knot, 
invitation  of  the  public  men  of  that  coun-  with  about  two  hundred  feet  of  hay  rope 
try.  This  was  regarded  as  provincial  and  the  bridal  couple  left  on  good  John 


journalism  in  that  country. 


Deere  plow  for  an  extended  trip  with 


‘‘The  English  Newspaper  Ass(Kiation  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Thej'  will 
gave  a  great  banquet  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  ^  home  to  their  friends,  with  one 
in  London  to  the  American  newspaper  KO(xi  baby  buggy  and  a  few  kitchen 
editors,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  utensils  after  ten  months  from  the  date 
present.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  be-  sale  to  responsible  parties  and  some 
cause  there  were  four  or  five  British  *iLty  chickens.” 

journalists  of  importance  there.  _ 

“It  was  given  to  the  American  news¬ 
paper  editors,  and  naturally  we  thought,  WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

— I  did,  at  least,  that  due  attention 

would  be  given  and  much  notice  given  _ _ 

to  the  observations  and  speeches  of  the 

American  editors  at  that  banquet.  'pHE  Kankakee  (111.)  News  will  here- 

“By  lot  the  _speakers  for  the  Americans  X  handle  all  matters  nertainim?  i,. 


^HE  Kankakee  ( 111.)  News  will  here¬ 
after  handle  all  matters  pertaining  to 


w-cre  selected,  and  there  were  two  foreign  advertising  direct,  instead  of 
chosen,  of  whom  I  was  one.  I  had  a  through  Carpenter  &  Co.,  as  heretofore, 
chance,  as  I  thought,  to  break  into  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism  with  a  notable  address.  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohii.  New  York,  have 
and  I  prepared  my  speech  with  remark-  been  apiKiinted  national  advertising  rep- 
able  care.  Mr.  Glass,  then  the  President  resentatives  for  the  Laurel  (.Miss.) 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Leader. 

Association,  was  the  other  speaker.  r  x-  o  •  .  j  r 

“The  banquet  was  presidio  over  by  ,  •  r 
Lord  BurnhL.  the  editor  of  the  I^ondon  B.  Moodward  publishers  rep- 

Telegraph.  He  made  a  fine  speech,  about  r]: 
a  column  long.  I  measured  it  the  next  ■’  ^  ' 


day.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  then  I  spoke. 


The  eastern  office  of  the  St.  Louis 
tilobe-Democrat  moves  May  1  to  room 


“Then  Admiral  Sims  spoke  about  a  501,  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  after  more 
stickful,  and  he  took  some  things  I  said  than  30  years  in  the  Tribune  Building, 
for  his  text.  And  then  Mr.  Glass  closed.  1'.  St.  John  Reichards  is  eastern  manager. 
This  banquet.  lH:ing  given  to  the  Amer-  ^  L.  Houser  Company.  New  York 

lean  press,  I  looked  for  the  report  of  ci,v.  has  bebn  appointed  nafbnal  adver- 
mv  sneeeh  the  next  momin?  .  • 


my  speech  the  next  morning.  representathx  in  the  east  and  west 

The  London  Telegraph  gave  a  full  Dubuque  (la.)  Daily  Amc 

report  of  Lord  Burnham  s  speech,  jrjjjjine  m  v  /  j 
Naturally,  if  a  man  cannot  get  his  own 

speech  in  his  own  paper,  he  cannot  get  William  A.  Grant  has  withdraw 
it  into  anyone  else’s.  sicretary-trcasurcr  and  general  mat 


William  A.  Grant  has  withdrawn  as 
icretary-trcasurcr  and  general  manager 


“The  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour  was  given  of  the  Foreign  language  Publishers'  As- 
in  full.  Then  followed  about  a  stick,  or  sociation  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 


more,  of  Admiral  Sims’  speech. 

“And,  as  I  said,  the  full  text  of  Mr 


Harry  C.  Maley  Company.  The  Malcy 
New  York  organization  has  moved  into 


Balfour’s  speech,  about  twio  columns,  new  quarters  in  the  new  Bowery  Savings 
and  it  wound  up  by  saying  ‘T.  B.  (ilass  Bank  Building,  Forty-second  street. 


and  E.  B.  Pipe  also  spoke.’  ” 


\Ve  suppose  It  is  only  a  coincidence,  Live  Stock  Reporte 

but  President  Harding  made  up  the  edi- 
toria  page  of  the  Tribune  the  other  . 

r*  T.  l-ToiiQtf*r  r^nti 


The  Reporter  Publishing  Company  of 
Fort  Worth.  Texas,  publishing  the  Fort 
Worth  Daily  Live  Stock  Reporter.  Fort 
Worth  Weekly  Live  Stock  Reporter. 


evening,  and  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get 
our  stuff  straightened  out  on  the  galleys 


has  appointed  the  C.  L.  Houser  Com- 
p.nny,  17  West  42nd  street.  New  York 


our  stun  straignienea  out  on  tne  ga.ieys  Lity.  as  its  national  advertising  repre- 
since. — Von  Marquis  in  the  New  York 

Tribune.  *  *  *  The  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  and  Sun¬ 

day  News  has  appointed  Powers  &  Stone. 
In  a  report  made  public  here  at  Inc.,  of_  Chicago,  New  York  and  ^s- 
Topeka  of  the  professions  and  businesses  ton,  as  its  representatives  in  the  United 
of  the  858  inmates  of  the  Kansas  State  States  and  Canada. 

Penitentiary,  at  I^nsing,  issued  by  The  (ieorge  David  Company,  New 
Warden  Milt  F.  Amrine,  editor  and  York,  has  been  appointed  national  ad- 
owner  of  the  Council  Grove  Daily  (iuard.  vertising  representative  for  the  CK-ttvs- 
not  a  single  editor  is  mentioned  in  the  l,iirg  (Pa.)  Times. 


list.  Newspaper  men  of  the  state  have 
called  attention  to  this  fact. 


H.  K.  Gark.  representing  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  New  York  Herald  in 


E.  E.  Kelley,  in  the  Topeka  Daily  has  just  returned  from  a  busi- 

Capital.  writes  of  this  fact  a.s  follows :  California. 


“Among  the  858  inmates  of  this  penal 
institution  are  115  farmers.  We  are 
astonished  to  read  this.  Our  surprise 
would  be  less  had  it  been  115  editors. 


Utica  Obtenrer-Ditpatch  Expand* 
The  Utka  Observer-Dispatch  has  in- 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Over  a  Million 
Lines  a  Month 

I)ur.ing  1922  carefully  sifted 
advertisinjr  in  The  Atlanta 
Journal  totaled  over  12.000,- 
(XX)  lines. 

Advertising  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods 


.  We  have  lately  learned  that  the  editors  stalled  a  new  Hoe  press,  with  a  capacity 
are  a  had,  bad  lot:  but  strange  to  say  of  36.(X)0  24-page  papers  an  hour. 
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'  a  member  of  this  committee,  has  made  the  ex-  tee  feels  that  the  sugge'^tion,  coming  from  a  present  their  special  views  at  meetings  of  the 

PRINT  THE  NEWS,  SAYS  (Wrimcnt  of  having  certain  graduates  of  school  director,  that  scholarships  and  special  Society.  As  an  example  of  the  requests  for 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  schocls  now  in  newspaper  work  record  their  prizes  be  offered  by  newspapers  has  distinct  hearings,  a  letter  from  the  vice-chairman  of  a 

impressions  of  the  teaching  they  received  in  merit.  great  organization  of  transportation  managers 

-  widely  separated  institutions.  In  the  responses  In  conclusion,  your  committee  wishes  to  may  be  quoted.  It  is  dated  April  12,  1923, 

(Continued  from  page  39;  received  by  Mr.  Taylor  there  is  appreciation  call  attention  to  two  abuses  which  have  sprung  and  is  the  second  letter  received  from  its 

of  the  value  of  the  teaching,  but  there  is  also  up  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  jour-  writer  hy  the  chairman  of  your  committee, 
criticism  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  always  nalism.  Earlier  in  this  report  one  director  This  gentleman  writes; 
conducted  soh'/ol  of  journalism  lies,  first,  in  run  the  full  gamut  of  newspaper  experience,  of  a  school  was  quoted  as  charging  that  the  “It  is  noted  frm  yours  of  the  4th  inst.  th.\t 

the  work  it  does  in  discouraging  the  entry  of  that  certain  news  subjects  are  left  out  of  con-  department  of  journalism  was  too  often  a  only  subjects  relating  to  the  newspaper  profes- 

the  unfit;  second,  in  the  f.act  that  it  relieves  the  sideration;  also,  that  m  t  enough  care  is  taken  cloak  for  a  publicity  bureau  for  the  university  sion  are  discussed  at  your  meetings,  and,  in 

iiewspaf-cr  cf  much  in  the  way  of  technical  to  develop  the  self-confidence  which  is  one  of  or  college  maintaining  it.  Your  committee  has  addition,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  time 
training;  and,  third,  in  the  education  it  gives  the  good  reporter's  indispensable  assets.  Of  not  sufficient  information  to  say  how  far  this  to  consider  other  questions  than  those  assigned 
'he  student  in  those  supporting  courses  which  course,  no  conclusion  as  to  schools  in  general  charge  applies.  Hut  enough  evidence  has  come  frr  discussicn. 

are  peculiarly  useful  to  him  and  which  tend  to  can  be  drawn  from  this  material,  but  on  the  to  convince  us  that  in  a  number  of  cases  it  “Transportation  is  of  such  vital  importance 
it-ake  him  a  better  thinker,  a  better  writer  and  single  point  of  developing  self-confidence  one  is  well  founded.  The  other  abuse  is  in  the  that  we  feel  too  much  discussion  thereof  can- 

a  more  intelligent  observer.  Your  committee  of  the  students,  a  young  woman,  may  Ire  development  of  correspt  ndence  courses  in  jour-  not  be  undertaken  or  encouraged  at  this  time, 

feels  that  this  Society  ought  to  help  in  every  briefly  quoted.  She  says:  nalism.  The  uselessness  of  such  courses  does  It  affects  us  in  all  our  activities.  We  are 

liossiblr  way  those  schools  which  because  of  “It  could  be  done.  Most  universities  are  not  need  to  be  discus.sed.  The  attention  of  sorry,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  find  time  fi>r 

their  higher  standards  of  teaching  and  their  jn  fair-sized  towns.  Most  of  them  are  visited  this  committee  was  directed  to  these  schools  a  discussion  of  this  type. 

.adequate  equipment  are  achieving  these  results  by  celebrities — people  whom  the  average  by  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Piper,  managing  editor  of  “However,  should  an  opportunity  present  it- 

and  that  it  ought,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  dis-  student  holds  in  awe.  More  interview  as-  the  Portland  Oregonian,  who  seems  to  have  self  at  some  future  meeting,  we  hope  that  you 
courage  the  teaching  of  journalism  by  institu-  signments  and  fewer  lecture  courses  and  col-  had  C(  nsider.ible  experience  with  applicants  will  be  go<  d  enough  to  call  upen  this  office,  in 
tions  which  obviously  do  not  si)end  sufficient  lege  meetings  for  these  super-cubs — that  would  claiming  to  be  graduates.  Mr.  Piper  says:  which  event  we  shall  he  very  glad  to  approach 
money  or  t.ake  sufficient  care  to  secure  teachers  remedy  the  feeling  of  fear  with  which  they  “I  have  not  seen  a  prospectus  from  any  of  an  official  of  one  of  the  railroads  to  discuss 


of  the  best  grade. 


tackle  the  real  newspaper  assignments.  .  .  .  these  correspondence  schools,  but  I  infer  from  some  phase  oi  this  topic." 


This  proWem  of  securing  competent  teachers  They  shi  uid  interview  anyone  and  everyone,  the  miseellaneous  origin  and  invariable  futility  This  letter,' ‘in  the  opinion  of  your  commit- 
for  schools  of  journalism  is  a  serious  one,  but  The  town’s  biggest  men.  The  most  learned  of  the  offerings  that  come  to  the  Oregonian  tee,  tends  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  thf 

unless  it  be  satisfactorily  Solved  no  school,  professors,  actresses.  Girls  who  take  bichloride  from  correspondence  graduates  that  these  view  that  outside  topics  should  net  be  discussed 

department  or  course  in  jourtiali.sm  can  serve  of  mercury.  The  English  lecturer.  Girls  schools  must  offer  encouragements  and  de-  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society.  How- 

any  useful  purpose.  In  his  forthcoming  annual  who  are  called  before  the  Dean  for  smoking,  scribe  opportunities  that  do  not  exist.”  These  ever,  it  serves  alto  to  suggest  the  possibility 

report,  I>r.  Tohn  W.  Cunliffc,  director  of  the  The  Dean  himself.”  schools,  or  .some  of  them  at  least,  seem  to  of  hclding  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the 

School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  Your  committee  would  have  this  Society  make  a  practice  of  issuing  canls  to  their  president,  confirmed  by  the  board  of  directors, 
analyzes  the  qualifications  of  a  tiachc-r  of  j.  ur-  recommend  still  broader  measures  of  co-opera-  graduates  conferring  membership  in  so-called  or  on  written  request  of  twenty-five  members, 
nalism  as  follows:  tii.n  between  the  newspapers  and  the  schools,  “press  writers’  ”  associations,  cards  which,  as  as  the  constitution  provides,  for  the  purpose 


any  useful  purpose.  In  his  forthcoming  annual  who  are  called  befo 
report.  Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffc,  director  of  the  The  Dean  himself.” 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University,  Your  committee 
analyzes  the  qualifications  of  .a  teacher  of  j.  ur-  recommend  still  bro 
nalism  as  follows:  'ion  between  the  ne 

(a)  .\  good  general  education  and  the  n*  s-  schools 

-I -sion  of  a  college  or  university  Iczrei  guar-  ' 

inteeing  that  education; 

(b)  Professional  training  in  a  sohiv.l  of  w-ay. 

Jon  nalism  ;  are  here  to  stay  an, 

(c)  Exjierience  in  the  praeiice  >f  the  [irc-  uiatena  \  in  s  ret 

fession;  -worthy  of  sup, H.rt, 

fd)  F.xfieriencc  in  teaching,  and.  if  possible, 
ni  teaching  journalism.  dividual  news,.a,.ers 

direct  contact  with 

Dr.  Cunliffc  refers  to  the  great  difliculty  of 
•neeting  all  of  these  requirements,  <■  pecially  in  ===== 
the  schiH'Is  or  departments  situated  in  the  r.'Ore  -  — 

remote  parts  of  the  country.  Where  the  school 

or  department  is  in  or  near  a  large  city,  as  in  REPORT  OF 
the  case  of  Columbia,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  the  a  isi 

services  of  qualified  and  experienced  journalists  PROGRAM  AN 

who,  apart  from  their  professional  training,  _ 

have  also  the  advantages  of  a  university  edu 


who  are  called  before  the  Dean  for  smoking. 


tii.n  between  the  newspapers  and  the  schools,  “press  writers’  ”  associations,  cards  which,  as  as  the  constitution  provides,  for  the  purpose 

If  all  the  schools  and  courses  in  journalism  Mr.  Piper  says,  may  be  used  “to  obtain  use-  of  promoting  discussions  of  vital  public  ques- 

were  wiped  out  tomorrow  the  newspapers  les,  intrusions  upon  news  sources  to  the  deroga-  tions.  It  seems  clear  that  if  meetings  of  this 
would  still  get  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  tion  of  real  news  writers.”  Newspapers  are  sort  should  be  held  the  greatest  possible  care 

in  the  old  way.  But  the  schools  and  courses  able  to  protect  themselves  against  these  corre-  should  be  taken  to  have  presented  at  them, 

arc  here  to  stay  and  the  newspapers  can  help  s|>oiidriicr  schools.  The  evil  of  the  business  is  fully  and  in  the  ablest  way,  all  sides  of  the 

materially  in  strengthening  those  that  are  that  it  t.akes  money  from  credulous  students  questions  chosen  for  consideration.  The  So- 

■worthy  of  supiMirt.  The  degree  of  co-opera-  under  the  jiretense  of  giving  an  education  ciety,  of  course,  cannet  permit  itself  to  become 
titm  will  have  to  lie  determined  by  the  in  which  cannot  lie  obtained  outside  of  a  regularly  a  vehicle  for  propaganda.  If,  however,  a  con 

dividual  newspaiiers  which  are  able  to  maintain  ..rganized  and  well-equipped  school.  siderable  part  cf  its  membership  at  any  time 

direct  contact  with  schools,  but  your  commit-  .-XHTHUR  M.  HOWE,  Chairman.  should  desire  th.it  the  Sicicty  assist  in  dis 


allotted  to  him.  That  meml/er  said  truly  th.it 


siderable  part  cf  its  membership  at  any  time 
should  desire  th.it  the  Si  ciety  assist  in  dis 
sen’inating  the  truth  abi.ut  some  important 
matter,  as  hammered  out  in  open  debate,  your 
committee  believes  that  the  public  service  thus 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PROGRAM  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 


the  Society  would  have  to  deal  manfully  with  [icrfornied  would  be  widely  appreciated, 
live  questions  if  it  was  to  justify  its  existence.  Itt  conclusion,  your  committee  desires  to  ex- 
In  so  saving  he  well  expre.ssed  the  spirit  of  all  Ptess  '‘s  gratitude  for  the  generous  co-opera- 
the  members  who  h.ive  consented  to  take  part  '>on  extended  to  it  by  the  gentlemen  who  have 
in  the  program  of  the  annual  meeting.  And  accepted  jmsitions  on  the  p'rogram  of  this  meet- 
your  committee  ventures  to  predict  that  the  *tS-  I*  '*  *  truism  that  the  busiest  men  are 


cation.  Dr.  Cunliffe  regards  the  school  ol  tp  HE  contracts  which,  in  the  discharge  of  its  addresses  and  the  discussions  growing  out  of  the  men  who  find  the  time  to  do  notable  things, 
tcmrnalism  itselt  as  a  sphere  for  the  training  *  duties,  yctir  Committee  on  Program  and  disclose  incidentally  many  subjects  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in 


iommalism  itselt  as  a  sphere  for  the  training  duties,  yc.ir  Cignmittec  on  Program  and  incidentally  many  subjects 

of  teachers  in  journalism.  He  suggests  prov.  I'ntertainmcnt  has  established  with  the  mem-  claiming  the  attention  of  the 

Sion  in  the  scho'^ls  for  a  study  of  methods  of  l,^rship  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  gQ^jety  at  future  meetings 
teaching  journalism  which  shall  be  preceded  Kditors  and  with  the  general  public  have  amply  planning  the  program  for  the  first  annual 

by  a  year  or  more  of  experience  in  newspaper  demonstrated  that 


by  a  year  or  more  of  experience  in  newspaper  demonstrated  that 

work.  This  seems  to  your  committee  to  tie  a 
suggestion  of  practical  value. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  this  Society 
offer  its  co-ojieraticn  in  any  way  that  may  be 
accejttable  to  the  Association  of  American 
Schools  and  Departments  of  JoHrnali.-,m  in  the 
work  of  classifying  the  various  sch'x^s  and 
courses  of  journalism  throughout  the  country. 

Classification  would  have  practical  value  fur 
newspapers.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  applicant 
for  a  newspaper  place  to  say  merely  th.-.t  he 
has  had  training  in  a  scho<i|.  The  character 
of  that  training  is  the  important  thing.  When 
one  learns  that  the  young  physician  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  or  the 

C(. liege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  or  of  kcivivc  as  snaii  cn- 

Johns  Hopkins  he  feels  an  assurance  that  the  C.  H.  Dennis,  American 

young  man  has  Iieen  under  cajiable  teachers.  Chairman  Program  newspapers  as  a 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  newspaper  aspirant  Committee  class  to  approximate 

shall  say  that  he  has  studied  journalism.  ,  .  c  t  ideals  of 

Where  and  when  he  studied  it  is  the  vital  esston.  Such  zeal  as  this,  tempered 


well  worthy  of  claiming  the  attention  of  the  CJise  of  these  busiest  men.  finding  the  time 

Society  at  future  meetings.  is  a  piece  ef  self-sacrifice  bordering  cn  heroism. 

In  planning  the  program  for  the  first  annua]  CHARLES  H.  DENNIS, 

meeting  of  the  Society  some  questions  arose  Chairman. 


oemonstraiea  inai  meeting  of  the  Society  some  questions  arose  Chairman, 

very  great  interest  answered  without  guidance 

IS  felt  by  them  in  any  formal  action  taken  by  the  member-  ...  - 

the  purposes  and  example,  these  questions;  Should 

activities  of  y®'"”  the  Society  be  addressed  only  by  its  own  mem-  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 

organization.  There  various  sessions?  If  yes,  should  rsM  MCkHRlTDCUIlx 

IS  manifest,  indeed.  ^„bject5  peruining  directly  to  the  newspaper  MtMBtJOHlP 

w*'*  profession  be  adhered  to  strictly?  By  the  ad- 
of  the  members  a  president  the  committee  acted 

^^Hit  insn^red  'b^  affirmatively  on  both  these  questions.  But  jt  rpuE  records  of  the  Membership  Committee 
th  '  tes  Society  to  decide  whether  in  -i-  ,how  that  124  memhers  have  lieen  ad 

wh-'l  ,  so  doing  the  committee  acted  in  the  best  man-  mitted  since  the  org.ani.iation  of  the  Society. 

rhoolH  afford  T^r  Committee  Ninety-four  of  these  were  charter  members. 

.  .  ,  *  f  itself  has  no  doubts.  It  it  convinced  that  the  having  attended  the  meeting  for  organization 

tne  worKmg  cut  ot  society,  at  least  at  the  annual  meetings,  should  held  at  the  Hotel 


should  afford 


rTtllE  records  of  the  Membership  Committee 
show  that  124  memhers  have  lieen  ad¬ 
mitted  since  the  org.'ini.-iation  of  the  Society. 
Ninety-four  of  these  were  charter  members. 


point. 

.\  result  of  classification,  it  is  lielieved. 


the  working  cut  of  society,  at  least  at  the  annual  meetings,  should 
such  standards  of  exclusively  with  problems  arising  in  con- 

service  as  shall  en-  nection  with  the  work  of  the  newspaper  editor. 
C.  H.  Dennis,  American  aware  /hat  of  such  problems  there 

Chairman  Proeram  newspapers  as  a  ,^re  many  of  major  importance.  And  new  prob- 
Committee  lems,  or  old  problems  in  new  and  perplexing 

..  ,  .  e  i.  .  ^’’yms,  arise  continually. 

c  pro  cs  ton.  uc  zeal  as  this,  tempered  In  illustration  of  this,  a  member  of  your 
by  the  practicality  which  is  an  essential  of  committee  cites  leading  topics  in  an  extended 


successful  editorial  effort,  can  scarcely  fail. 


conversation  which  he  had  less  than  a  year 


would  be  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in  the  given  due  encouragement,  to  make  the  work  of  ago  with  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe.  That  re¬ 


years  to  come.  The  low  grading  of  a  school  the  Society  notably  beneficial.  markable  man,  fresh  from  his  tour  of  the  world 

should  stir  the  pride  of  those  in  authority  h^xjiressions  from  various  quarters  indicate  and  with  his  mind  brimming  over  with  plans 

and  produce  appropriations  sufficiently  large  the  existence  of  a  general  desire  that  the  So-  for  the  further  advancement  of  his  great  news- 
to  attract  men  of  good  professional  standing  ciety  deal  exclusively  with  live  issues  in  a  papers  in  prosperity  and  prestige,  both  sought 
to  the  ranks  of  instructors.  Until  some  adc-  frank  and  o-sirageous  manner.  The  newspaper  and  gave  forth  light  upon  such  engrossing  sub- 
qiiate  system  of  classification  is  established  Jirofessic  n,  though  dealing  at  first  hand  with  jects  as  these:  the  probable  effects  of  broad- 
any  study  of  the  methods  of  education  by  a  the  greatest  of  all  mediums  of  publicity,  has  casting  hv  radio  upon  newspaper  circulation; 

committee  of  this  body  must  be  incomplete.  itself  been  almost  voiceless.  It  has  been  the  possibilities  in  the  untried  field  of  news- 

Your  committee  would  also  have  this  Society  judged,  leniently  and  tolerantly  or  harshly  and  paper  publication  by  radio;  the  most  successful 
commend  as  an  example  to  all  schools  the  care  mercilessly — it  has  even  been  judged  fairly  blend  of  news  and  picture,  in  a  newspaper  and 


David  E.  Smiuv, 
Chairman  Membership 


Waldorf  •  Astoria, 
New  York  City, 
.4pril  25,  1922.  and 
signed  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  charter 
members  under  the 
resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Directors 
adopted  at  the  meet 
ing  held  at  the 
Waldorf  on  April 
26.  1922,  which 

proviiled  that  “any 
eligible  editor  whi 
through  bis  corre 
spondence  prior  to 
the  organization 
meeting  had  ex 
pressed  a  desire  to 


commend  as  an  example  to  all  schools  the  care  mercilessly — it  has  even  been  judged  fairly  blend  of  new,  and  picture,  in  a  newspaper  and  Committee  pressed  a  desire  to 

exercised  at  Columbia  University  and  at  some  and  with  a  large  measure  of  jiertinence— but  whether  news  told  in  pictures  exclusively  participate  in  the  organization  of  the  Society, 
other  institutions  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  .as  a  rule  it  has  been  viewed  by  its  critics  in  might  not  attract  an  enormous  flientage  in  a  but  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  be 
entry  of  students  who  for  various  reasons  the  flickering  rushlights  of  ignorance  and  preju-  center  of  pipulation  like  London,  Paris  cr  accej/ted  as  a  charter  member.”  The  tXher 
seem  to  be  unfit.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  dice.  Consequently  it  has  been  subjected  to  New  York;  the  proper  formula  for  developing  thirty  member,  of  the  Society  made  application 
strict  personal  examination  of  every  intend-  terrific  broadsides  of  half  truths.  Heretofere  fruitful  minds  in  the  editorial  profession.  His  to  the  Membership  Committee  in  the  form  pre- 
ing  student  by  the  director.  Too  many  schools  't  has  not  set  about  reviewing  the  multitudi-  laboratory  practice,  he  said,  consisted  in  re-  scribed  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and 
and  departments  admit  practically  every  appli-  u.ius  judgments  of  others  or— lietter  still— de-  hieing  harmful  distractions  to  a  minimum  by  their  applications  were  favorably  reported  to 
cant  in  spite  of  the  unfitness  which  ought,  in  Itvering  judgments  of  its  own.  The  man  in  eliminating  financial  anxieties,  in  prescribing  the  Board  by  the  Membership  Committee 
many  cases  at  least,  to  be  apparent.  It  may  the  editorial  chair  knows  how  har.l  he  tries  to  travel  in  igher  lands  and  abundant  leisure  at  Among  the  mebbers  elected  was  the  editor  and 
be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  better  get  into  his  newspaper  the  truth  and  nothing  all  times.  Lord  Northcliffe  said  in  this  con-  publisher  of  the  Marion  (O.)  Star  the  Honor 


schools  are  making  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  but  the  truth.  He  knows  also  what  trap,  are  vo-rsation  that  he  h.id  just  revised  his  plan  able  Warren  G.  Harding  President  of  the 

those  who  after  the  first  semester  do  not  show  laid  for  him,  what  pitfalls  are  dug  deliberately  „f  giving  the  members  of  his  editorial  staffs  United  States,  who,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of 

substantial  evidence  of  progress.  Greater  care  by  propagandists  cf  every  hue.  He  has  noth-  two  days  of  freedom  weekly.  Having  decided  Directors,  was  designated  as  the  first  honorary 


exercised  by  directors  in  regard  to  applicants  ing  to  apologize  for,  hut  he  has  much  to  guard  that  this  was  not  enough  lime  off  to  keep  them  member  of  the  Society. 

and  reasonably  high  standards  applied  in  tests  against  and  therefore  much  to  learn  by  taking  j.rodticing  new  ideas  in  sufficient  quantity,  he  The  membership  at  present  represents  94 

would  together  prevent  much  of  the  cluttering  counsel  with  bis  brethren.  h.-id  decided  to  give  them  three  days  off,  with  newsjiapers  in  54  cities  in  28  States  the  Dis¬ 
up  of  schools  with  unfit  material.  (  ertamly  this  is  not  a  mutual  admiration  pay,  e.ach  week.  trict  of  Columbia  and  the  Philippine  Islands 

Your  committee  would  have  this  Society  society  nor  a  medium  to  facilitate  the  produc-  Since  problems  of  the  most  novel  description  A  list  of  the  cities  and  States  represented  with 
emjihasize  the  supreme  value  of  thorough  new,  tion  of  pink  platitudes  for  pale  people.  Your  and  in  great  variety  arise  to  perplex  and  in-  the  newspapers  in  each,  alphabetically  arranged, 
teaching  in  the  schools,  which  teaching,  it  committee  therefore  acknowledges  gratefully  trigue  the  members  of  our  profession,  why  is  attached. 

seem,  to  us,  might  be  improved  above  present  and  with  due  humility  the  service  performed  should  this  Society  step  outside  of  the  pro-  Your  C.mmiltee  would  earnestly  commend 

standards  by  frequent  consultation,  between  for  it  by  a  valued  member  who.  being  re-  fc«sion  for  subject,  to  consider  at  its  meet-  this  report  to  the  attention  of  all  members 

the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  schools  and  quested  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  annual  ings?  There  are  many  large  cities  and  important  news 

active  newspaper  men  of  large  experience  who  meeting  on  a  subject  that  did  not  appeal  to  Yet  there  has  arisen— as  was  inevitable— on  papers  which  are  still  not  represented  in  the 

would  doubtless  be  wiling  to  give  their  advice  him  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  vital,  sug-  the  part  of  representatives  of  various  interests  membership.  Your  Committee  has  made  no 

if  invited  to  do  so.  Mr.  David  S.  Taylor,  gested  a  far  better  sunject,  which  was  gladly’  and  .alvecates  of  various  measures,  a  desire  ta  effort  to  conduct  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 


had  decided  to  give  them  three  days  off,  with  newsjiapers  in  54  cities  in  28  States,  the  Dis- 
pay,  e.ach  week.  trict  of  Columbia  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 


/ 
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drivf  to  brine  in  members,  liecause  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  direetc  rs  who  attended  the  mcetinK 
of  the  Bi.ard  hebl  in  Ocvcland  >m  October  10, 
10’’,  at  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  was  present,  that  there  should 
be  no  effort  of  this  sort. 

The  Secretary  cf  the  Society  notihed  all  edi¬ 
tors  eligible  under  the  rules  of  the  formation 
of  the  S'eietj  and  fillowed  this  in  October 
last  with  a  letter  to  those  who  had  tailed  to 
resirond  to  the  invitation  to  join.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Membership  Crmmittee  also  wrote 
to  the  members  of  the  Bi  ard  of  Directors  and 
to  the  Regional  f'ovemors  asking  ftr  recom¬ 
mendations  of  editors  they  believed  should  and 
would  join.  It  was  felt  that  this  covered  the 
ground  ade<li’ately.  But  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  Membership  Con:mittee  that  every  news¬ 
paper  eligible  under  the  rules  should  have  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Society,  and  to  this 
end  the  Committee  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
members  in  making  recommendations  and  .se¬ 
curing  applications  where  desirable. 

D.Win  E.  SMII.EY, 

Chairman. 


Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  lb  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  Making  l,(0)-liiie  yearly 
contracts  for  Fisk  Tire  Company. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  40'>  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Sending  out  general  contracts 
.and  orders  on  Edna  Wallace  Hopjier;  using 
lOit  lines,  by  3  columns,  18  times  for  Palm¬ 
olive  Company;  making  5,0110-line  contracts 
for  Pei'sotlent. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  Making  8,0M-line  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  for  (leveland  Met.al  Products  Com¬ 
pany. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  3,000-iine 
contracts  for  the  flood  Grape  Company;  send¬ 
ing  out  copy  schedules  to  towns  along  the 
Great  I.akes  on  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. 

Me  Lain -Simpers  Organizatkm,  210  West 
Washington  Square,  Philadriidiia.  Making 
contracts  for  the  Crooks  Dittmar  Company; 
making  yearly  contracts  for  S.  S.  Stafford. 
Inc. 

Mastengale  Advertising  Agency,  127  West 
Peachtree  street,  Atlanta.  Making  I.(Y10-Iinr 
contracts  for  the  CoIIum  Dropsy  Remedy 
Compai^;  sending  out  orders  for  Ilollings- 
worth  (Tandy. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Company,  215  No. 

Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  new  sched¬ 
ules  on  Luzianne  Coffee. 


“1 

[he  African  World” 

AND 

“Ca 

pe-to-Cairo 

Express’ 

Published  every  Saturdny  in 
London. 

Aitken-Kynett  Company,  1328  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Making  7,22-line  contracts  for 
Darling  Valve  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

Gaorn  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Now  handling  account  of 
the  Dux  Company,  New  York,  “Dux,”  a 
washing  compound. 

Benson,  Gamble  A  Slaten  Comimy,  7  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Issuing  contracts 
on  White  Motor  Truck  Company. 

Brooke,  Smith  A  French,  Inc.,  306  Elliot 
street,  Detroit.  Now  handling  account  of  Mo¬ 
tor  Products  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
automotive  parts  and  equipment. 

Chambers  Agency,  Inc.,  Maison  Blanche 
Bldg.,  New  Orle.ans.  Pl.acing  account  of 
Auxiliary  Spring  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
automobile  accessories. 

Chappelow  Advertising  Cmnpany,  1701-1709 
Washington  avenue,  St.  Louis.  Hamlling  the 
account  of  Early  &  Daniel  Com;>any,  f'in- 
cinnati,  animal  and  poultry  feeds. 

Critchfieid  A  Co.,  Brisiks  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Making  2.8flO-line  yearly  contracts  for  Fire¬ 
stone  Tiie  A  Riiblier  Company. 

J.  H.  Cross  Coinpany,  1500  Ixx'ust  street, 
Philadelphia.,  Making  l.OOO-line  contracts  for 
the  Swarthmore  Chautauqua  Association. 

Dake  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  121  2d 
street,  S.an  Francisco.  .Making  l.OOO-line 
contracts  for  Hills  Bios. 

IFArcy  Advertising  Company,  Intcmaliorial 
Ijfe  Bldg.,  St.  Ix>uis.  Making  5,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  Coca  Cola. 

Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York.  IMacing  14  lines.  150  times  for  Russ 
Company. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  A  Co.,  120  West  42d 
street.  New  York.  L>ing  7.50  inches  in  one 
year  for  the  Stamlard  Oil  ('ompany  of  New 
York. 

George  1_  Dyer  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York.  Placing  account  of  Caron.  Inc.. 
French  iierfnme  and  other  toilet  requisites; 
preiiaring  camiiaign  for  the  Cnited  States 
Ruhher  Company,  New  York. 

Erwki,  Waiey  A  Co.,  .58  Fast  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Ptacing  account  of  Pall  Mall 
cigarettes. 

Federal  Advertising  ^eney,  6  F.ast  39th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  account  of  Spool 
Cotton  Company,  315  4th  avenue.  New  York, 
spool  cotton,  crochet  cotton  and  embroidery 
cotton. 

Ferry  Hanly  Company,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  (Tiicago.  Issuing  orders  on  Aunt 
Jemima  Mills  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Gardner-Glen  Buck  Company.  1627  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis.  Placing  .account  for  the 
(iymer  Manufacturing  Company. 

Gardiner  A  Wells,  Inc.,  1.50  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  l.OOO-line  contracts  for 
Kelly -Springfield  Tire  Company. 

Charles  C  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
15  West  37th  street.  New  York.  Now  placing 
the  account  of  Universal  Cover  Fastener 
Company,  New  York. 

Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Company,  Free 
Press  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Making  2.80Oline 
yearly  contracts  for  the  Orange  Crush  Com¬ 
pany. 

GrifAn  A  Johnson,  .150  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  account  of  the  Wall 
Paper  Manufacturers’  Association,  New  York. 

Albert  P.  Hill  Company,  233  Oliver  street, 
Pittsburgh.  Placing  axxxmnt  for  Pratt  A 
Lambert.  lac.,  Buffalo,  "61’’  fliwr  varnish, 

“Effecto”  auto  Anishet,  "Vitralite”  enamel 

and  “Pratt  A  I.ambert’’  varnish  products. 

Arnold  Joems  Company,  26  F-ast  Huron 

street,  Chicago.  Placing  account  of  the  Hill- 
Hoel  Manufacturing  Company,  floiith  Bend, 

Ind.,  "Mountain  Maid"  cedar  cheats. 


All  Records  Broken 

TREMENDOUS  CROWDS 

Indicate  Public  Is 

** BASEBALL  CRAZY” 

153,0110  attended  the  6  opening  games 
in  major  leagues  this  year,  nearly  500,. 
UX)  to  date  (May  1st.) 

Base  Ball  Player  Board  records  broken 
in  number  of  inquiries,  leases  and  sales. 

Play  the  game  and  break  yonr  own 
records  also  by  placing  your  order  now 
for  the  Magnetic  Wonder  Player  Board. 
Now  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
greatest  player  ho.ard  ever  invented 
(65  in  use.) 

GEO.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Trea*. 

New  Bedford,  Maea. 

Exclusive  privilege  rates  advanced  2 
per  cent. 

•Mso  sale  outright  terms  (July  1st.) 


Miller  Agency  Company,  2144  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Using  429  inches  in  one 
year  for  Toledo  Rex  Spray  Company. 

Morie  International  Agency,  449  4th  avriiue. 
New  York.  Placing  40  inches  six  times  for 
Sapolio. 

Olson  A  Fnzingei^  Inc.,  228  Tliird  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Making  l.OOO-line  contracts 
for  the  Central  City  Chemical  Company. 

Nye  Advertising  AgeiKy,  2010  Broad  way. 
New  York.  Using  .500  lines  in  one  year  for 
the  T.  G.  Walron  Company,  ‘‘Ciiiot.” 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  Eist  39th 
street.  New  York.  Has  secured  the  following 
accounts:  World  Mutual  Automobile  Casu¬ 

alty  Insumnce  ('ompany,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Randall  Faichney  Corporation,  Boston,  surgical, 
dental  and  veterinary  instruments  and  siic- 
cialties;  Nation-Wide  Tire  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  15  West  44th  street. 
New  S'ork.  Making  l.OOO-line  contracts  for 
Nestic’s  Food  Company. 

Potts-Turnbull  Advertising  Company,  Gates 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Using  410  lines.  1  time 
for  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 

Frank  Presbrey  Coinpany,  4.56  4th  avriiiie. 
New  York.  Will  handle  ail vertisiiig  cam|>aign 
for  the  Prudential  Insur.ance  ComiKinv  of 
.■\merica. 

William  H.  Rankin  Comiimy,  1  West  37th 
street.  New  York.  I’sing  .55  lines,  5  times  fm 
Wilson  &  Co. 

Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Company,  4(KI  Noith 
Michigan  avenue,  (hicago.  Using  a  tryout 
campaign  in  Chicago,  iJetroit  .and  St.  Fawiis 
on  I-arvex  Moth  Proving  Process. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agmry,  City  Hall  Stpiarr 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  .Making  2.800-line  contracts 
for  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  ('ompany. 

Snitzler-Wamer  Advertising  Company,  22 

North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Seinling 
copy  to  iKijiers  generally  on  Liquid  .\rv<«i. 
(K.  L.  Watkins  Company.) 

Sweeney  A  James  Company,  1632  Euclid 
avenue,  Cleveland.  Handling  account  of  the 
Perfection  Heater  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland. 

David  C.  Thomas  Company,  165  Hist  Eric 
street,  (Tiicago.  Placing  account  for  the 
Illinois  Merchants  Bank,  (Tiicago. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Compnny,  244  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  Siin 
Maid  Raisin  Growers,  Ftesiio,  Cal. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  I.afayene  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  Making  5,000-line  contracts  for 
International  Proprietaries. 

Turner-Wagener  Company,  4(X)  North 
Michigan  avenue,  (Tiicago,  Sending  copy  on 
Old  Mark  Olive  Oil  to  a  few  papers  in  tfce 
Northwest. 

Vanderhoof  A  Co.,  167  East  Ontario  street. 
Chicago.  Making  1,680-line  contracts  for  fhr 
('anadian  National  Railways. 

Wallerstein-Sharton  Company,  70  West  4<>tli 
street.  New  Yotk.  Making  contracts  ft>r  thr 
Philips  Jones  Corporation.  “Van  Meii-r  i 
rollars.” 


**ln  Boston  IPs  the  PosP* 


Circulation  Averages 
for  1922 


BOSTON  DAILY  POST 

396,902 

Copies  Per  Day 


BOSTON  SUNDAY  POST 

401,643 

Copies  Per  Sunday 

First  in  Local,  General  and 
Total  Display  Advertising 


We  can  increase  your  Inisinaee 
you  want  it  Increaeed. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  prase 
clippings  can  ha  made  a  busineea- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  (Quarter  of  a  Centory 


Loa  Angelas,  Calif. 

Gained  2t,S47  Daily  Average  Circulatiao. 

8*0111  Cowmisriit  SteUsient.  8tx  Months  Endlm 
Marrh  31.  1923.  166,300  Dally.  Six  Montta 
Endtnc  SepL  30.  1922.  145.953  Dally.  Ii 
In  Dally  Awrage  Clreulstlon,  20.34T. 


IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD  COMPLETELY. 


REPRESEHTATIVES: 

H.  W.  Mtlsary.  604  TIsms  RMf.,  Hsn  Vsrt. 

6.  Lsias  Payao  Ca.  401  Tsmr  tIOs.,  6  Horth 
Miihltaa  An.,  CkissH- 

A.  J.  Hsrrit  Hill,  710  Heant  Rlfg,  U*  FrwMina 
Calif. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Meeting 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  meetinR  in  New  York. 
May  8,  will  distmss  the  vievvp:>int  of 
American  business  on  Kuropean  prob¬ 
lems.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Hoover  and  Willis 
H.  Booth,  vi(x-president  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company,  New  York,  and 
president  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5,  1923 


Features  by 

Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Fontaine  Fox 
Howard  R.  Garis 
Rube  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Will  Rogers 
Chas.  HansonTowne 
H.  J.  Tuthill 
John  V.  A.  Weaver 

and  others 

Tte  McNiigbiSyadicate.lflc. 

Time*  Building,  New  York 


Few  Papers  —  (If  any)  —  surpass  the 


TRENTON 
NEW  JERSEY 


TIMES 


AS 


A  Food  Medium 

A  recent  reader  survey  indicates 
that  among  the  housewives  of 
the  city  our  Thursday  Food 
Feature  Department — upward  of 
four  pages  devoted  to  food 
recipes  and  news  and  food  ad¬ 
vertising — is  the  best  feature 
carried  by  the  Times 


Circulation  36,237  Member  A.B.C. 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marlborough  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


A  market  survey  by 
the  inerehandising  de¬ 
partment  of  The  News 
presents  iineolored,  un¬ 
sweetened  FACTS.  It  is 
an  obligation  of  The 
News  to  present  the 
prospective  advertising 
with  reliable  FACTS  on 
this  market. 

The  Indianapolis 

NEWS 


KANSAS  IS  A  RICH.  RESPONSIVE 
FIELD-TOPEKA,  ITS  CIAPITAL 
A  GOOD  “TRY  OUT"  QTY 
They  arc  beet  oovered  by  the 

Copeka 
39atlp  Capital 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Only  Kanaaa  Daily  with  a  Gaaacal 
Kansaa  CimiatloB 

Dominatea  ita  fiald  in  eircalatiaa.  all 
claaaaa  oi  advertiainc,  newa,  preatiga 
and  reader  confidaaca. 

Snppliaa  market  data  doaa  aareay 
work— glvaa  real  oo-operatlaa. 


PURUSHER 

MEMBER  A  B.  C.-A.  N.  P.  A 


I- 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Defenda  Crime  Newa 

Marietta,  Ohio,  April  26,  1923. 

To  Kditor  &  Plblisuer:  I  have  heard  it 
(lisci’s<ctl  time  and  again  that  newspapers  carry 
too  much  crime  news.  Some  newspaper  men 
ha\e  even  said  it,  but  these  men  have  failed  to 
hx  k  heliind  the  curtain  and  judged  the  public 
accordingly. 

Today  crime  news  goes  bigger  than  evei. 
S'andal  goes  big  with  the  public;  for  every  six 
1  ersi/iis  that  are  opp<«ed  to  it,  there  are  6,000 
who  are  interested.  And  today,  practically 
every  ‘tory  about  a  human  affects  s^jmeone. 

A  neighbor  doesn’t  want  anything  alxiut  him¬ 
self.  hut  he  is  eager  to  read  something  about 
those  friends  living  cn  either  side.  As  far  as 
1  sec.  there  is  no  present  remedy — except  to 
let  it  die  a  natural  death. 

United  States  Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess,  of 
(Iliio,  siK-aking  at  Troy,  Ohio,  on  March  25, 
said  that  the  press  was  not  at  fault,  but  that 
lieoj'le  were  resixinsible  for  the  news  of  crime 
in  newspai'crs; 

lie  said: 

“One  hears  much  criticism  on  the  press  of 
the  rr  untry  for  jirinting  sensational  news.  It 
is  not  the  fault  tf  the  jiress,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  |iei)|ilr.  The  j  ress  endeavors  to  give  its 
re.ailers  that  which  they  desire  and  that  tyi/C 
of  news  seems  to  be  what  they  wish.  If  you 
and  other  persons  would  not  read  the  scandal 
and  sensational  stories  in  the  pajier,  the  press 
wotdd  cease  to  publish  them.  It  is  the  t>eople’s 
fault  and  not  that  of  the  press.” 

So  yci  see,  this  distinguished  gentleman, 
who  should  and  is  in  a  position  to  know,  has 
spoken  right  out  what  the  public  demand  is 
t'  slay. 

In  editing  a  newspaper,  editors  have  at  least 
i.ne  thing  in  mind.  That  is,  thev  should  have 
it  in  mind  when  they  are  editing  copy.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  always  considered.  However, 
iiLiny  papers  ignore  them  altogether,  thereby 
nuikinc  .s  scriius  mistake.  T.xlay  in  many 
idaces-  towns  and  cities — newspapers  are  be¬ 
ing  u‘cd  as  text  hooks  for  studies. 

For  instance,  in  geography,  students  keep  up 
with  the  tinstaiitly  changing  Kiiroiie  map  and 
Conditions  by  reading  newspapers.  .\nd  so  it 
Is  with  other  news. 

t  rin.c  can,  and  must,  be  used,  but  it  can 
be  used  in  a  mrslerate  manner.  .\  killing 
must  contain  bloodthirsty  imaginative  language, 
but  all  lewdness  and  profanity  can  be  avoided. 
I  quote  a  dispatch  the  Marietta  Times  carried 
headed  one  rolnmn  S-point,  “Mary  Eager  to 
1‘Iay  With  Her  I.ive  I’oll." 

This  story  is  neatly  written  and  there  is  :m 
fe.ar  of  shocking  the  morals  of  the  church  tie 
meiit,  the  Puritans  or  children.  Here  it  is: 

“San  Antonio,  Tex.,  M.arch  31. — Little  Mary 
Cavender,  10  years  old,  lies  or.  a  cot  at  the 
Mission  Home,  anxiously  awaiting  the  day 
when  she  can  play  with  her  live  doll.  Her  tiny 
face  is  white  and  drawn  from  her  trip  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

“Mary’s  babe,  a  boy,  weighed  four  and  a 
half  pounds  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 

“The  Sheriff  is  holding  a  man  in  jail 
charged  with  a  sfatub.-ry  offense  against  the 
child  mother.” 

I  wuuld  call  this  a  masterpiece  of  writing. 
It  is  cleverly  w-ritten  and  well  gotten  up. 

Sometimes  crime  news  must  be  gotten  in  a 
hurry  and  must  be  pushed  into  the  paper  in  a 
hurry.  Mails  don’t  wait,  nor  does  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  so  there  is  no  chance  to  model  the  story 
in  grandeur  style.  It  must  be  written  quickly 
.rnd  .as  accurately  as  possible. 

I  class  as  crime  news  mr.rders,  fires,  train 
w  recks,  j.lane  cra.'hc',  boat  sinkings,  explosions, 
big  thefts  and  the  like. 

The  paoer  that  miss-s  playing  up  crime  news 
is  goi;-.g  to  be  minus  some  circulation. 

AHE  SMITH. 

Telegraph  Editor,  Marietta  (O.)  Times. 


Bunnell  and  Rockwell  Joint  Publishers 
of  Duluth  Newt-Tribune 

Duluth,  Minn.,  April  21,  1923. 

Editor  &  Publisher:  In  a  list  of  news- 
pajier  executives  published  in  your  issue  of 
.lanuary  27,  1923.  I  notice  that  ^u  list  Miron 
Bunnell  as  publisher  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune.  Mr.  Bunnell  and  myself  are  joint 
publishers  of  the  News-Tribune.  Possibly  it 
is  a  minor  matter,  but  we  have  worked  out  a 
partnership  agreement  on  a  rather  careful  basis 
and  under  it  he  has  the  title  of  president  and 
general  manager,  while  I  am  vice-president, 
secretary  and  editor. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  name  of  the 
publisher,  it  was  our  understanding  that  both 
names  should  apjiear.  That  was  the  plan  we 
followed  in  making  our  official  government 
statement,  and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  correct  your  record  in  order  that 
the  partnership  plan  may  become  generally 
kni  wn  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  exact 
(rersonnel  of  those  who  own  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune. 

Your  list  is  more  or  less  an  official  record 
of  newspaper  ownership  and  that  is  the  only 


reason  I  am  going  to  the  trouble  of  correcting 
it  in  this  respect. 

J.  E.  ROCKWELL, 
Editor  of  News-Tribune. 


P.  L.  Hervies  Now  Book  Reviewer  op 
La  Nouvelle  Revue 

Paris,  France,  April  16,  1923. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher :l  Entrusted  with  the 
Book  review  of  the  Paris  periodical.  La  Nouvelle 
Revue,  and  at  the  same  time  called  upon  to  deal 
more  exhaustively  with  American  authors,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  be  gcod  enough  to  cause 
to  be  inserted  in  your  valuable  and  valued 
newspaper  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  and  authors  desirous  of  having 
their  publications  reviewed  or  mentioned  in 
La  Nouvelle  Revue  be  requested  to  send  a 
copy  of  their  work  to  Paul  Louis  Hervier,  8  bis 
Boulevard  de  Courcelles,  Paris  17,  France. 

1  take  the  liberty,  dear  sir,  to  express  my 
warm  thanks  for  such  action  as  you  may  take 
to  this  end. 

P.\UL  LOUIS  HERVIER. 


Manufacturer  Can’t  Afford  to  MUs 
Editor  &  Publisher 

New  York,  April  28,  1923. 

Editor  &  Publisher:  We  are  taking  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  opinion  of  your 
publication.  Our  salesmen  are  at  a  loss  when 
without  your  Buyer’s  Chart  and  Market  Survey. 
Our  sales  manager  can  tell  at  a  glance  just 
what  prospects  there  are  in  certain  territory 
and  all  information  desired  from  same.  In 
brief  we  recommend  this  publication  to  all  who 
contemplate  a  national  advertising  campaign  or 
seeking  a  new  market  for  their  products. 

H.  BITTAN  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 

H.  Bittan. 


Likes  Convention  Number 

New  York  City,  May  2,  1923. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — The  Cenvention 
.Vuniher  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher,  a  copy  of 
which  you  gave  me  yesterday,  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  'The  advertising  pages  are  worthy  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  trade  leadership  of  the  “E.  &  P.” 
The  makeup  is  exceptionally  good. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  recogni- 
lioii,  evidenced  in  the  very  well  done  roto¬ 
gravure  section  of  the  underlying  contribution 
of  the  successful  hi  me  to  the  success  of  the 
man  of  the  hfusc. 

•Mtogether,  1  congratulate  you  and  your  st.afl 
uix  n  a  well-meritcil  triumph. 

LOUIS  K.  ORCUTT. 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


NEWS  SERVICE  NOTES 


'T'HROUGH  the  opening  of  a  bureau 
^  at  Des  Moines  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  clients  of  the  I.  N. 
S.  in  Iowa  and  adjacent  territory  will 
have  a  spcTrial  state  rcixirt.  Ollie  Mor- 
ri.s,  formerly  bureau  manager  at  Denver, 
will  be  manager  of  the  bureau. 

James  R.  Connor,  Jr.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  bureau 
of  the  International  News  Service  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  bureau  being  opened  at 
Des  Moines.  Horace  M.  (Ikiats,  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  office,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Connor  in  Sprin^eld. 

Frederick  T.  Hollowell,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  cable  editor  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Paris  Bureau  after  six 
months  in  the  London  office  of  the  A.  P. 
Mr.  Hollowell  served  in  France  during 
the  war,  speaks  French  fluently,  and  has 
made  a  s,'>ecial  study  of  French  public 
affairs. 

R.  Winsor  McKay,  Jr.,  son  of  Winsor 
McKay,  cartoonist,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  King  Features  Syndicate  and  will 
draw  a  daily  comic  strip,  entitled  “His 
Job.” 

Clyde  E.  Knox,  formerly  wire  chief 
and  correspondent  for  the  .-Xssociated 
Press  in  Toledo,  has  left  the  A.  P.  to 
take  charge  of  telegraph  service  in  a 
Toledo  broker’s  office. 


Advertising  Fortnightly  Makes  Bow 

Advertising  Fortnightly,  for  sales  and 
advertising  executives,  is  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  M.  C.  Robbins 
is  publisher;  Justin  F.  Barbour,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Frederick  C.  Ken¬ 
dall,  until  recently  managing  editor  of 
Printer’s  Ink  and  Printer’s  Ink  Monthly, 
editor.  Contributing  editors  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  Robert 
R.  Updegraff,  Marsh  K.  Powers.  Wilbur 
D.  Neshit  and  William  R.  Bassett. 


Ci^c  ^ajSi^mgton 

America's  bremier  negro  journal 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

ESTAB«  1870  BY  W.  CALVIN  CHASE 


Not  a  Class  Publication, 
but  a  Paper  Essential  to  the 
Community. 

Local  and  National  Circula¬ 
tion. 

Our  long,  faithful,  goodwill  service,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  bona-fide  circulation, 
warrants  serious  consideration  of  AD¬ 
VERTISERS. 


MAY  WE  SERVE  YOtJI 


For 

Newspaper 
Buildings  I 

An  organization  of  engineer  i 
specialists  under  direction  of  j 
a  trained  newspaper  man,  i 
and  specializing  solely  in  | 
newspaper,  publishing  and  , 
printing  buildings. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newspaper  Buildings 
Mechanical  Layouts  I 

Production,  Operation 

120  West  42nd  St.  New  York 


SITUATION  WANTED 

— as  Assistant  to  Live-Wire 
Circulation  Manager 

Want  to  work  for  Circulation  Manager  with 
ilaily  mail  list  of  l.OCO  to  5,00(1  siibscribcrs. 
Years  of  experience.  Worked  for  Circulation 
Managers  of  papers  like  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
New  York  Timea,  Siqierlor  Telegram,  etc. 
I’lit  me  on  the  Job  and  I’ll  make  your  work 
easier.  Will  make  It  easy  for  you  to  have 
your  mail  list  corrected  daily.  Will  make 
possible  diiectly  imprintesl  addresses.  With 
me  on  tlie  job,  aiibscriiter  complaints  will 
practically  be  eliminated.  Y’our  mail  list 
will  lie  under  your  sole  control.  I  can  do  all 
tliose  tilings — many  more — for  less  than  0.50 
a  day.  Clinncea  are  1  can  save  you  more 
than  my  salary.  Iset  me  tell  yon  my  whole 
story.  Write  The  Multi-Mailer  System,  in 
care  of 


MANUFACTUBINB 


TrtE  MULTI -MAILER  SYSTEM 

ei7-a2S  WASHINGTON  BLVO. 

CHICAGO 


Another  NEA  Full 
Service  Client  Writes: 


“I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time 
in  recent  years  has  NEA  Service  been 
as  satisfactory  as  it  has  been  lately. 
There  has  been  variety,  novelty  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  service,  with  a  number  of 
features  which,  judging  by  tke  comments 
from  the  staff  and  readers,  are  taking 
well. 

“The  new  women’s  serial  'The  Tangle’ 
gives  promise  of  filling  the  void  which 
was  left  when  the  famous  old  ‘Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Wife’  ended.’’ 

Send  for  Samplea  and  Rates. 

NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  Third  St,  Oevdand,  O. 
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CIRCULATION 

=sBUILDING= 

SUPREMACY 

Employed  by  Best 
Ask  Any  of  These 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  (3) 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
(2) 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DEALER 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  (2) 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
THE  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
Write  or  Wire  Care  Atlanta  Journal 

HOl.USTlRiS  CIRCUlATm ' 
Vm  ORGANIZATION 

ker^eef  im  Mr  United  Sfetee 
300  MeaafTT  Los  AM«eLn.CAL. 


THE  BOSTON 
AMERICAN 

Is  showing  two  gratifying  re¬ 
sults  of  its  three-cent  price: 

It  has  the  Largest  Circulation  in 
New  England  at  that  price. 

It  is  taking  on  a  Higher  Grade 
of  Advertising  every  month. 

QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 
Go  Hand  in  Hand. 


From  nothing — to 


200,000 


in  seven  months 


DETROIT 

SUNDAY 

TIMES 


Nine  Million 
a  Day 


Milwaukee  purchases 

average  more  than  nine 
million  dollars  every  business 
day.  Wisconsin  purchases 
average  more  than  thirty- 
three  million  dollars  a  day. 
You  can  cover  Milwaukee 
and  rich  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  at  one  cost  only  with — 


'The  MiKvauhee 

lOURNAL 

FIRST-^Matl 


pOLLAR  PULLER3 

Advtrtuing  and  circulation  managert  are  alteayt  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ideas  that  will  increase  advertising  receipts  and  tein  new  circulation.  Your 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  mat  be  just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants  Edito*  &  Pub¬ 
lishes  will  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
the  idea  is  now  being  used  in  your  city  does  not  bar  t(  from  the  departmetit. 

.  Address  your  cnnmunication  to  the  Dollar  Puller  Editor.  When  they 
appear  chp  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
will  not  be  returned. 


F'DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
receives  a  great  many 
requests  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  contributors  to 
the  Hunch  and  Dollar  PuUer 
departments  from  newspa¬ 
pers  anxious  to  get  in  imme¬ 
diate  touch  with  them.  Under 
the  system  of  using  only 
initials  of  contributors  it  has 
in  some  cases  taken  us  six 
weeks  or  more  to  connect  the 
wires.  For  this  reason  better 
service  will  be  rendered  in 
the  future  if  the  following 
form  is  followed  in  the  case 
of  each  contribution  to  the 
departments: — Name  of  con¬ 
tributor,  name  of  newspaper, 
employer  or  home  address, 
name  of  city,  abbreviation  of 
State  name. 


4  SK  any  middle-agud  compositor — one 
who  has  traveled  a  hit-  in  how  many 
printiii)'  ofiice.s  he  has  worked  did  he 
find  the  mitering  machines  and  lead  and 
sing  cutters  in  good  condition.  His  an-' 
swer  will  be  “very  few.”  Time  lost 
each  day  on  this  account  is  incalculable. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  efficiency,  doesn’t 
someone  demand,  and  see  to  it.  that  these 
important  aids  for  the  turning  out  of 
neat  work  with  dispatch  be  given  some 
consideration  ? — William  E.  Campbell, 
118  South  11th  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune  has 
institutecl  a  "Tribune  Better  Corn  Con¬ 
test,”  in  which  $5,000  worth  of  prizes  are 
offered.  Readers  in  Iowa,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  are 
eligible  to  enter.  Prizes  for  the  best 
ears  as  well  as  the  best  bushels  of  corn 
are  to  be  awarded.  The  contest  will 
close  December  when  the  final  judging 
will  be  made  and  the  “Grand  Corn 
Show”  will  be  held  at  Sioux  city.  A 
special  series  of  articles  on  the  weekly 
Tribune  farm  page  are  being  published 
during  the  contest,  and  an  interesting 
pamphlet.  “The  Golden  Ear.”  has  been 
publishc<l  for  free  distribution. — George 
Smedal.  Tribune,  Sioux  City.  la. 


“How  did  you  get  your  home?  What 
method  of  saving  made  it  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  that  new  home?  Have  yon  found 
it  cheaper  to  own  a  home  or  pay  rent?” 
A  Kansas  daily  is  giving  a  dollar  each 
for  the  best  letters  on  the  above  ques¬ 
tions.  These  letters  are  published  on  the 
real  estate  page  of  the  paper  every  Satur¬ 
day.  Besides  helping  to  boost  real  estate, 
these  letters  are  doing  considerable  good 
in  explaining  new  methods  of  saving  and 
securing  the  first  instalments  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  homes. — B.  F.  C. 


\  hank  at  Clement,  V't.,  is  trying  to 
"Catch  ’Em  Young.”  It  offers  a  bank 
book  and  an  initial  deposit  of  $1  free  to 
every  baby  born  in  the  town  during  the 
year. — H.  J.  Whitacre,  The  Lindsay 
Post,  Lindsay,  Neb. 


A  liberal  quotation  on  eggs  and  a  few 
prizes  will  bring  every  farmer  within 
a  radius  of  25  miles  to  town  on  trades 
day.  The  merchants  should  announce 
in  the  regular  trades  day  advertising  that 


they  will  buy  eggs  at  a  price  which  they 
ligure  will  be  above  the  price  which  pro¬ 
duce  men  vvoukl  ordinarily  pay  on  that 
day.  Arrangements  could  he  made  with 
the.  local  priiduce  men  to  handle  the  eggs, 
and  they  should  be  paid  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  liberally  enough  to  make  up  for 
what  they  lose.  Besides  this  high  mar¬ 
ket  price  on  eggs,  a  merchants’  prize  of 
$5  should  be  offered  to  the  farmer’s  wife 
bringing  in  the  most  eggs;  another  prize 
would  be  given  to  the  farmer  bringing  in 
the  most  chickens  on  that  day ;  and  still 
another  for  the  farmer  bringing  produce 
the  longest  distance. — Paul  J.  Thomp- 
soti.  University  of  Texas,  .-\u.stin,  Tex. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  its  want  ads 
the  Detroit  Times  held  a  contest  wherein 
eight  prizes  ranging  from  $.50  down  to 
$10  were  paid  for  the  best  letters  from 
readers  telling  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  the  best  want  ad  appearing  in  the 
Times  during  a  designated  week.  Let¬ 
ters  were  to  tell  why  the  ad  selected  wa.s 
considered  the  most  effective.  The  logic 
used  by  contestants  varied  considerably, 
but  they  gave  consideration  to  the  style 
of  language,  the  completeness  of  details, 
the  way  the  ads  were  set  in  type,  the 
ability  of  the  advertiser  to  “make  you 
see  a  picture,”  etc.  Most  of  the  letters 
gave  evidence  that  the  writers  had  given 
the  subject  careful  study. — Cyril  E. 
I-amb,  309  Ballard  street,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

The  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Real  Estate 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new 
ideas  of  home  building.  Many  people 
have  gocxl  plans  of  the  way  they  would 
like  tn  have  their  home.  .\  first  prize 
of  $25  and  a  second  prize  of  $15  will  he 
paid  for  the  best  plans  sent  into  the 
imard.  Specifications  of  300  words  should 
he  turned  in  with  the  plans.  Either  one 
or  two-floor  homes  can  be  used.  Con¬ 
testants  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions ;  Built-in  features,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  windows,  doors,  kitchen 
conveniences,  etc.,  basement  arrangement, 
laundry,  height  of  basement  and  rooms, 
style  of  roof,  porches  front  and  rear.— 
A.  R.  Davison,  3624  No.  41st  street. 

The  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News 
recently  solicited  display  .advertisements 
from  a  dozen  firms  dealing  in  fire  insur¬ 
ance.  These  were  attractively  made  up 
on  a  page,  in  the  center  of  which  was 
placed  a  cut  of  a  burning  building.  The 
page  was  used  at  the  time  of  a  serious 
fire  in  the  business  district,  and  was  kept 
standing  in  composing  room.  Recently 
another  disastrous  fire  broke  out  shortly 
before  press  time.  The  firms  whose  ads 
had  appeared  on  that  page  in  the  former 
lay-out  were  telephoned  and  the  same 
page,  with  a  new  cut  of  the  fire  then 
burning,  taken  by  The  News’  staff 
photographer  and  made  in  The  News’ 
engraving  department,  in  the  center  of 
the  page  was  again  run. — J.  E.  King,  311 
Edgefield  avenue,  Dallas.  Tex. 

When  a  Texan  thinks  of  Davy 
Crockett,  he  usually  remembers  that 
pioneer’s  memorable  saying :  “Be  sure 
you’re  right — then  go  ahead.”  Turning 
this  to  advantage,  the  Dallas  News  di¬ 
rectors  had  fifty  pictures  of  the  great 
Texas  hero  placed  on  the  walls  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  News  plant.  Wherever 
you  turn  you  see  a  picture  of  Davy 
Crockett;  and  the  idea  behind  it  is — 
you  see  the  picture  so  often  that  you 
can’t  forget  the  motto.  .And  if  the  motto 
I  is  remembered,  the  whole  organization 
will  produce  better  work. — Paul  J. 
r  Thomp.son.  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas. 


Flat  Bed 

^^^^^Newspaper  Press 

^^Everybody  Lores  It 
^^xcept  rival  press  build- 
^  and  they  respect  it) 

A  wonder-ntiorker,  in  speed, 
endurance  and  fine  dependability. 
Prints  4,  6  or  8  pages  7  or-  8 
column  sizes.  Folds  as  it  prints. 
Send  for  Catalog 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

1S3S  South  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 


FIRST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bing  circalation,  daily,  ol 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  gross,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  high  class  dry  goods 
advertising;  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  moie  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combina 
tion. 

Advertise  in  Newspapers 
by  the  Year 


Pulitzer  Building,  New  York 
Msller*t  Builtling,  Ford  Buildinf, 

ChkoRo  Detroit 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

In  two  years  has  increased 
Daily  over  17,000 
Suntkty  over  41,000 
Present  averages  are 

Daily  over  54,000 
Sunday  over  77,000 
Rate  12c  flat  Daily 

15c  flat  Sunday 

Advertising  gain  for  1922 
1,025,432 — Greatest  in  the  South 

Represented  by 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 
NEW  YORK 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

CHICAGO 


The  Buffalo  Territory 
Offers  Big  Possibilities 
To  National  Advertisers 

Twdfth  Amcrtcaa  City;  sccood  ia  Ksv 
Vorh  State,  Buffalo,  with  over  half  a 
million  people  and  the  larraaiiding 
trade  area  with  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  mors,  affords  s  rich  market  to 
nebonal  advertiaera.  The  effcotive 
medinra  to  capture  this  desirable  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  big,  popular,  home  newa- 
papei^A.  B.  C  Net  paid  105,951^  H)% 
of  Eaglish-Speaking  Homes. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Bntlm-,  Editar  St  PabOsbar 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
RapresanSeHeas 

Marbrldge  Bldg.  Lrttoa  Bl^. 

New  Yark.  N.  Y.  CUemmn.  IB. 
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PLANT  EXPANSIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


H.  HURLEY,  publisher  of  the  Cam- 
den  (Ark.)  Reacon-Herald  and  the 
(Camden  Evening  News,  has  purchased  a 
new  i)erfecting  press  for  his  growing 
business. 

The  five  story  business  block  partially 
(x-cupied  by  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  339 
Washington  street,  has  been  purchased 
from  the  Warren  estate  by  Charles  A. 
Finnegan,  owner  ami  publisher  of  the 
Commercial.  Mr.  Finnegan  plans  to  move 
the  plant  and  office  of  the  Commercial 


into  the  southern  half  of  the  building  now 
being  vacated  by  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.  Extensive  improvements  to 
plant  and  equipment  are  planned,  includ¬ 
ing  installation  of  a  $1(X),(X)0  high  speed 
newspaper  press. 

The  Osceola  (Nebr.)  Record  has  just 
recently  installed  a  Bonnett-Brown  cut¬ 
casting  machine. 

linotype  has  been  added  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Monmouth  (Ore.)  Herald. 

The  Penton  Publishing  Company  of 
Cleveland  has  just  moved  into  its  new 
million  dollar  home.  Among  the  pub¬ 
lications  owned  and  edited  by  the  com¬ 
pany  are  Iron  Trade  Review,  Foundry, 
Daily  Metal  Trade,  Marine  Review, 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

For  Nowspapor  Making 


For  Sale. 

Complete  mechanical  eejuipment  intact  for 
publication  daily  newspaper.  Consists  one 
Goss  Monitor  12  page  press  and  stereo  outfit 
three  linotypes  advertising  type,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress  B-581,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Proof  Presses 

Several  Poco  Models  No.  2;  bed  18  x  2S  inches; 
in  absolutely  first-class  operating  condition. 
Wonderful  press  for  proving  full  column  gal¬ 
leys  or  large  forms  quickly  and  getting  clean, 
clear  proofs.  Wish  to  sell  immediately;  priced 
acoormngly.  Green  &  Kllis  Co.,  1116  Ssmsom 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Potter  Rotary  Newspaper  Press 
for  sale.  With  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  electric  motor  and  starting  board. 
Motor  connected  to  piess  without  use  of 
chains  or  belt.  All  in  A-1  condition.  Selling 
this  16  page  press  to  make  room  for  24  page 
press  now  being  erected.  Can  give  prompt 
delivery.  Inquire  The  Daily  News,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Maryland. 


Printers'  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and 
sold.  American  Typefounders'  products,  print¬ 
ers’  and  bookbinders'  machineiy  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman 
St.,  New  York  City. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 

For  One  Hundred  Years  the  Leading 
Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  News¬ 
paper  Presses  and  Printing  Machinery 
of  AU  Kinds 

Quality  First — 
Progress  Always 

We  always  carry  a  full  line  of  Press 
and  Stereo- room  supplies,  including 
blankets  of  all  kinds,  knives,  rubliers, 
cheek  woods,  matrix  paper,  imported 
and  domestic  tissue,  brushes,  chem¬ 
icals,  counters,  paper  roll  trucks,  etc., 
all  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
Hoe  high  quality. 

504-520  GRAND  SITREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

No.  7  Water  Street  Tribune  Building 
Boatoop  Mass.  Chicago,  lUinoia 


Newspaper  Opporiunities 

Before  parehssln,  a  Nempaper  send  for  "LIBT- 
l.NOS."  April  Issue  contains  details  of  nearly  100 
papers,  Includlnf  dally  papers,  needing  froa  $1C0,- 
000  down  to  $4,000  casta  to  taandle.  Weekly  and 
semi-weekly  papers  of  all  sises.  Hare  some  papers 
that  can  be  leased.  All  parts  of  ttae  U.  8.  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  personal  serrice  plan  enables  poblisbera 
to  find  the  exact  paper  they  want  Secure  a  copy 
of  "LISTINGS"  before  you  buy.  It’s  free  sad  pub¬ 
lished  thrice  a  month. 

MUST  HAVE  MORE  PAPERS 
We  hare  a  large  number  of  customers  who  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  us  for  newspapers.  Want  to  sell? 
List  with  us  and  sare  yourself  ttae  aniHiyance  of 
curiosity  seekers  ana  those  who  want  your  paper  and 
desire  to  work  out  the  pay.  We  send  you  only  actual 
buyers.  We  bare  some  customeri  reaih  to  go  limit. 
No  paper  too  big  if  the  paper  is  worth  ttae  price. 
Also  hare  those  seeking  small  dally  and  weekly 
papers.  Others  who  want  to  lease.  No  matter  the 
size  of  your  paper  or  where  it  is  located,  get  our 
blanks,  list  with  us  and  your  paper  will  be  quickly 
sold. 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  BUREAU 

(Establisbed  1916) 

119  N.  Bowman  St  Maadeld,  Ihlo 

Owned  aid  MaBagad  ky  ExparisMed  NEWSPAPEI 


For  Solo 

Goss  quad  straight  line  web  press,  two  deck, 
four  plates  wride,  8  cols,  wide  12  ems,  22ii 
inches  long,  web  69  inches,  all  the  usual  com¬ 
binations  up  to  32  pages,  rrith  motor  and 
control,  only  $12,000  where  it  stands.  Also 
Hoe  quad,  four  deck,  8  cols.  13  ems,  22H 
inches  long,  motor  and  control,  $10,000.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo,  equipment  for  either  of  above 

gresse.’,  $2,000.  Tietails  on  request.  Baker 
ales  (^.,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


N.Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 
Best  in  the  World 
Made  hy 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


“Quick  Stick” 

STICKS  QUICK 

MIXES  QUICK 

DRIES  QUICK 

A  pure  vegetable  gum 

Mix  it  with  cold  water  to  make  a 
tenacious,  quick-drying  white  paste 
which 

sticks  all  ways  always 

Yes,  its  powerful  adhesive  quality 
causes  it  to  be  frequently  used  instead 
of  hot  glue. 

Guaranteed  to  Never 
Sour  or  Mould 

12S  lb.  bags — 50  lb.  and  25  lb.  kegs 
and  barrels 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PASTE  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Address  Dept.  123  please 


Power  Boating,  and  Abrasive  Industry. 

The  following  installations  of  new  Mer- 
genthaler  linotypes  in  Ohio  newspaper 
offices  is  reported:  Scholl  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chillicothe,  model  14;  News- Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Chillicothe,  model  S ;  Times- 
Star,  Cincinnati,  four  model  8s,  one  model 
21;  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Dayton,  model  24;  Eiagle,  Lancaster, 
model  14;  News,  Thornville,  model  8; 
Tribune,  Coshocton,  model  22;  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Mansfield,  model  8;  Review,  Alli¬ 
ance,  two  model  8s,  one  model  14;  Ga¬ 
zette,  Steubenville,  model  8. 

The  Monroe  (La.)  News  Star  has 


awarded  a  contract  for  the  new  addition 
to  its  present  home  on  North  2nd  St, 
that  will  cost  $75,000.  The  addition  will 
be  two  stories  high  and  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  building  will  have  a  frontage 
of  66  feet.  Plant  improvements  in- 
elude  a  new  high  speed  Duplex  Rotary 
press. 

The  Council  Bluff  (Iowa)  Daily  Non¬ 
pareil  has  equipped  its  business  office  up 
with  new  fireproof  steel  furniture  and 
the  editorial  office  with  a  new  set  of 
golden  oak.  The  size  of  the  Sunday 
paper  has  been  increased  from  thirty  to 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOR  DAILY,  BtrNDAT  AND  'WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


Bedtime  Stories 


“RAGQEDY  ANN  AND  RAOOEDY  ANDY" 
By  Johnny  Qruelle,  famoui  author. 
Dnltad  Faaturo  Synd.,  World  Bldg.,  N,  Y. 


**Chapter  a  Day”  Feature 


“CHAPTER  A  DAY" 

Hlstorj'ii  Mysteries,  Love  and  .tdventures. 

Women  Kings  Have  Loved 
(In  12  chapters,  2,000  words  each) 

Hlatory'i  Host  Passionate  Love  Lettera 
(In  7  ebaptera,  1,800  words  each) 

America'a  Twelve  Greatest  Detective  Cases 
(In  12  chapters,  1,500  words  each) 

The  World’s  Greatest  Criminal  Cases 
(In  16  chapters,  2,500  words  each) 

The  World’s  Seven  Greatest  Women  Imposters 
(In  7  chapters,  2. ,500  words  each) 

And  many  othera;  enough  to  keep  you  going 
year  round. 

$1.00  per  chapter  for  pai^rs  circulation  over 
30.000.  7.5c  iier  clia|iter  for  palters  circulation 

under  .’50,000. 

The  World-Wide  News  Service, 

1&  School  Street,  Boston,  Hass, 


Children’s  Page 


HAPPYLAND 

Complete  fe  or  7  column  w$*ekly  mat  service. 
Two  years  successfully  used  by  leading  pupera. 
Houghton  llifSin  Syndicate,  Park  St.,  Bolton 


Colyums 

"DAY  AND  NIGHT” 

Weekly:  general  information,  comment,  humor. 
7  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y,  C.,  Room  1002. 


Comic  Pages 


■BILLY  BUNK 

New  Paper  This  Week 
Houston  Post,  Houston,  Texas 
Herald-Sun  Syndicate,  280  Broadway,  N,  Y,  City 


Comic  Strips 


GAS  BUGGIES,  by  Beck. 

An  automobile  comic,  sf  course,  but  users  say 
it  tickles  all  sorts  of  readers. 
Hetropolitan  Newspaper  Service, 

150  Nassau  St.  Now  York. 


FAMOUS  FANS— In  3  col.  great  stuCT 
KIDDIE  KAPEBS  in  2  col.  real  kids 
Columbia  Newspaper  Service,  799  B’way,  N,  Y. 


Daily  Columns 


“THE  SCIENCE  SHELF" 

By  William  Crowder,  illustrated  (mats) 
Hol-Nord  Feature  Service.  500  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
THE  WIDER  WORLD 

A  weekly  feature  of  signed  articles,  running 
from  300  to  600  words,  contributed  by  various 
men  and  women;  being  quaint  little  accounts 
of  the  customs  and  usages  of  various  peoples, 
inhabiting  every  corner  of  the  world. 

The  World-Wide  News  Serrioe, 

15  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Daily  Science 


SCIENCE  NEWS  BULLETINS 
Hot  date-line  stories,  signed  features  and  xaats. 
Interesting  to  ail. 

Scienoe  Serrioe, 

1115  Connectiont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fashions 

BAIRCHILD  FASHION  SERVICE 
Edited  by  Eleanor  Gunn.  With  its  large  New 
York  staff  and  correspondence  all  over  tha 
United  States  and  Canada  and  in  ail  the  fashloe 
centers  of  Europe,  the  Fairchild  outfit  ta  tbs 
biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  New  York. 

Fiction 

SNAPSHOT  STORIES 
Complete  In  one  column  dally 
-  First  showing  by  recognized  authors 
D.  P.  Syndicate,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Government  Pictures 

GOVERNMENT  PICTURES  IN  COLOR 
Paintings  of  Heroic  Deeds 
Selected  by  Navy  Otflcials 
Albert  R.  Bourges,  Publisher 
Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 

Humor 

“LEMON-TINTED  LIFE” 

Ten  weekly  articles  by  Elsie  McCormick. 
Hol-Nord  Feature  Service,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

Literature 

"BOOKS  A  LA  CAKTE " 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  famouK  aiitlior 
Hol-Nord  Feature  Service.  500  6th  Ave..  N.  i. 

Nature 

BURROUGHS  CLUB  NATURE  NOTES 
Short  daily  questions  and  answers  that  puli 
Houghton  Mifflin  Syndicate,  Park  St.,  Boston 

Newspaper  Halftones 

HALF  COLUMN  HALF  TOME. 

IH  In.  deep,  for  $1.10:  ten  for  $0.00. 
Independent  Engraver,  258  W,  28th  St,,  N.  Y. 

Photo  News  Service 

SEND  US  YOUR  MEWS  AND  FEATURES 
PICTURES 

We  pay  $3  and  $.5  for  each  accepted. 

Kadel  &  Herbert. 

153  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Short  Fiction 

METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY  SHORT  STORIES 
Successful  for  four  years  now  across  the  country. 
Hetropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  Mew  York, 

Sunday  Pages 

“OLD  CURIOSITY" 

Stimulating  and  amuaing,  by  Ella  S.  SllngluS 
Hol-Nord  Feature  Serrice,  500  6tli  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Verse 

,J.  E.  HUNOERFORD  MONTHLY 
Clipping  Sheet 

King  Editora’  Featurei,  1170  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Weather  Feature 

“WHY  THE  WEATHER” 

1-50  words  ilally  hy  Dr.  Charles  F.  Brooks, 
leading  nieteoiologist.  First  release  May  14th. 
Science  Service. 

1115  Connecticut  Ave,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Women’s  Features 

STRAIGHT  THINKING 
Dnily  from  n  Stnff,  Includen  Annn  Steese 
Richardson,  Elisabeth  Sears  and  Winona  Wilcox. 
D.  P.  Syndicate.  Garden  City,  M.  Y, 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5,  1923 


Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


•i-  A  WORD  for  advertiaeaMots  undar  diis  _  , 

clasaification.  Cash  with  ordsr.  For  Editor, 


thooB  uacmploycd  ona  iiiaai-tinn  (adv.  not  to 
cxcaed  $•  words)  FREE. 


A  Competent  Claasiiied  Advertising  Manager. 
<>nr  who  knows  the  game  and  with  many 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertisaoMnts  under  this 
ciassiAcation.  Cash  with  ordar. 


Thoroughly  experienced  reportorial,  editorial,  —  ... 

mechanical,  metropolitan  and  country  news-  Circulation  Manager 
papers  and  trade  imblications ;  strong  editorial  opportunity  for  man  of  ability, 

writer;  now  on  feature  work  in  restricted  ritory  covers  twelve  Southern  States, 
held,  seeks  change.  No  obiectmn  small  tow  experience,  reference  and  salary, 

daily  or  country-  weekly  U.  S.  or  t.anada.  a.M?,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


years’  experience  on  some  of  the  largest  news-  Moderate  initial  salary.  Please  give  details, 

papers  in  the  United  States,  will  soon  be  Address  B-617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.ipen  for  a  position  on  a  paper  with  a  circu-  -  — 

lation  of  from  50,0(10  to  150,(i00.  Write  giving  Editorial  AasisUmt 

details  to  Box  B-614,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  ,^(,0  write  editorials,  feature  articles: 


B-607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Editor 

for  evening  Republican  paper  in  Indiana  city 
of  12,000.  Prefer  man  over  30  with  small  town 
experience;  good  news  gatherer,  writer,  and 


Advertising  Manager.  sires  position  on  magazine  or  newspaper. 

Successful  advertising  manager  of  a  Southern  Address,  P.  O.  Box  335,  Lee,  Massachusetts. 

newspaper  desires  to  make  a  change  in  loca-  - 

lion;  coast  city  preferred.  Address,  Box  Foreman  Wants  Situation 

B-615,  Dditoi  &  Publisher.  morning  newspaper  with  5  to  10  machines. 


who  can  write  editorials,  feature  articles;  experience;  gc^  news  gatherer,  writer,  and 
read  manuscripts;  proof;  stenographer;  de-  executive.  Pay  about  $40.  Box  B-«B,  care 
sires  position  on  magazine  or  newspaper.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Man  Who  Can  Write  News 


B-6li,  BJitoi  &  Publisher. _  ^  morain.  new.papM  wiBi  S  to  10  machine.  Sunda’y'netr’olicigo  '’cive'^efViJJicM 'h[  fiT.I 

A».d«,.  Poblia.™.  l,ei;S’p,,'”V''of'°Sm.'  'Soi;  l-et.  Bo.  B-M.  Edit.,  »,  PnMi.h.,. 

Three  live-wire  and  responsible  newspaper  Have  several  years  of  experience.  Union,  Wanted 

men,  advertising,  business,  and  circulation,  will  go  anywhere.  Address  P.  O.  Box  152,  Telegraph  editor,  experienced,  for  afternoon 

liesire  connection  with  middle-west  daily  on  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  giving  full  particulars  and  newspaper  of  li,500  circulation,  in  city  of 

a  working  interest  proposition.  Guarantee  to  what  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  such  a  man.  30, (xn  population.  '  Evening  clagle.  Butler,  Pa. 

put  paper*  over  big  and  assume  entire  re- - - I _ ! _ _ ’ 

sponsibility.  Now  employed  but  available  Linotype  Operator,  Wanted 

PmKH.VIJI'’  ®  &  fast  and  clean,  desires  position.  Can  take  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  who  has  had 

_ *  machine.  Can  come  at  once,  B-612,  three  years  or  more  practical  experience  in 

A  Well  Trained  Editor  &  Publisher.  newspaper  work,  for  position  of  City  Editor 


A  Well  Trained  _ I _ 

and  thoroughly  efficient  young  man  desires  Reporters 

connecHon  with  house  where  intelligence,  abil-  experienced  and  not  afraid  of  work. 


~  in  New  England  city,  on  afternoon  daily  which 

Reporters  offers  worth  while  opportunity  for  advance- 

Two,  experienced  and  not  afraid  of  work,  nient.  One  familiar  with  New  England  tradi- 
Car  start  at  once.  Best  references.  DuPuis  tions  and  conditions  preferred  but  only  a  man 


ity  and  initiative  will  be  rewarded  by  a  liv-  start  at  once.  Best  references.  DuPuis  tions  and  conditions  preferred  but  only  a  man 

able  salary  to  start  and  a  future  limited  only  experienced  in  reporting;  Clare  experienced  with  more  than  average  ability  and  who  has 
by  himself.  Five  yrars  experience  m  adver-  feature  and  sport  writing,  reporting  and  shown  it  elsewhere,  will  be  considered,  ^x 

using  fields  include  copynghting,  layout  press  photographing.  State  all  first  letter.  B-621,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
work,  space  buying  and  selling,  and  direct-  Glare,  1920  Hughitt  Ave.,  Superior,  Wis.  - — 


B-621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


by-mail^  campains.  Married  and  at  present  Wm.  DuPuis,  1918  Belknap  St.,  Superior,  Wis.  Young,  Unmarried  Advartialng  Solldto 


living  in  N.  J.  Will  consider  any  location. 
B  610,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  Working  Foreman 

(i'xid  executive  and  systematizer,  with  ex- 


~~  having  some  daily  newspaper  experience  for 

permanent  industrial  advertising  departments 
Newspaper  man,  young,  experienced  in  eco-  which  we  conduct  for  many  leading  eastern 
nomics,  political  and  business  affairs,  wishes  daily  newspapers.  Must  be  young  men  of 
writing  connection  with  high-class  newspaper,  refinement,  good  hustlers  with  exceptionally 


Iierience  on  large  and  small  newspapers.  E^-  magazine  or  syndicate.  Now  on  puUication.  pleasing  personality.  No  profession^  special 
I<rt  on  makeup,  linotype,  ads.  Will  get  edi-  Box  B-532,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  edition  solicitors  considered.  Commission 


tioii.s  out  promptly  at  minimum  cost  and  re-  - 

lieve  you  of  responsibility  in  his  detriment.  Yale  College  Graduate 
l.K:ate  anywhere.  Union.  B-SIS,  Editor  &  reportorial  expei 

Publisher.  morning  paper  wants 

Business  Manager’s  Asdstant 


ind  re-  -  basis.  Living  expenses  advanced  when 

rtraenc  Yale  College  Graduate  necessary.  John  B.  Gallagher  Company,  5945 

itor  &  leportorial  experience  on  a  large  city  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building. 

_  morning  paper  wants  a  position  on  a  live  -  _ 

newspaper  in  the  East  or  Middle  West.  $35 

a  week.  Have  covered  all  kinds  of  courts,  the  Transcript  owns.  An  electric  paper 


and  .Advertising  Manager,  capable  director  of  conventions,  police  and  general  reporting, 
both  display  and  classified  departments,  reli-  Address  Box  B-60S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

able  and  dependable,  a  practical  man  with  -  - —  ■  .  -  - 

modem  ideas  of  development  and  ability  to  Young  Man, 


lift  has  been  installed. 

The  Denison  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Texas  has  increased  its  capital 


24,  Harvard  graduate,  unusual  business  train-  ^^ock  from  $10  OX)  to  ^5  ^ 
details;  not_  theory,  but  18  rears  actu^  pw-  America  and  abroad,  who  has  cootrib-  $1U,UA)  to  5^13, lAW. 


American  Masazine,  The  New  The  Cleveland  Times  and  Commercial 
that  will  offer  broadef  field,’  35  years  old.  f  *^“‘’0^  en^uraurmenf'D^  "thr‘'^itors‘'of  installed  a  new  Duplex  tubular  press 
Would  management  ^  daily  in  ^  practicllly  ever/  magazine  of  ‘VepStation  in  capable  of  printing  a  16-page  paper  The 

Ed-ta  °  p;ihr.h^“'“*  Address  B-62a  America,  has  determined  to  enter  the  writing  press  IS  in  the  building  occupied  by  the 

r.oitor  at  ruoiisner. _  permanently.  Any  opening,  anywhere,  newspaper’s  editorial,  business  and  Other 

CartoonUt  and  Newspaper  ArtlsL  ™  GrtfvtT  Ilall^^aM  ***  considered.  Box  mechanical  departments.  Since  the  paper 

Experienced  in  and  around  New  York  on  ’  ’  '  was  Started  more  than  a  year  ago  the 

large  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  in  advertising  =^^==^=  -  -  —  printing  has  been  done  by  a  German  Ian- 

^Sl.'“N,"vSk  .S'  Ci"  p’SSdS.  business  OPPOR-rUNITIES  gpage  newspaper  office. 

on  comic  strips,  political  cartoons,  or  com-  A  WORD  for  odvartisamants  under  this  The  Tilden  (Neb.)  Citizen  has  in- 

n5"wi8t“noth“sr'  New* York  ^  clasaificatioo.  Cash  with  order.  Stalled  a  new  Babcock  Standard  news 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

C—  A  WORD  for  adrertieeniante  iindnr  this 
classilicatioB.  Cadi  with  ordar. 


Circulatiao  Manager  g  page 

now  employed,  in  present  position  seven  years.  Want  to 
making  good,  for  personal  reasons  wishes  to  A.  R.  Hi 

make  a  change.  City  of  30,000  to  SO,0(X)  pre-  - - — 

ferred.  Age  37,  best  of  references.  Address  For  Sale. 
Box  B-613,  cate  Editor  &  Ihiblisher.  249  shart 


WUl  Sell 

8  page  weekly  newspaper  established  1854. 
Want  to  devote  full  time  to  job  printing. 
A.  R.  Hand,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 


was  Started  more  than  a  year  ago  the 
printing  has  been  done  by  a  German  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  office. 

The  Tilden  (Neb.)  Gtizen  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Babcock  Standard  news 
press. 

Gallic  Gunningham  has  purchased  a 
new  building  which  is  being  remodeled 
and  will  be  occupied  by  the  Whites- 
boro  News-Record. 

The  National  Hotel  Review  took  pos- 


Box  B-613,  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  249  shares  of  the  .400  shares  of  the  capital  National  Hotel  Review  took  nos- 

'  ■  —  —  "  -  Stock  of  on€  of  the  best  daily  and  weekly  •  a  -i  oi:  /  'x  • 

Circulation  Manager  newspapers  and  job  printing  pJants  in  town  S€SS10n  April  Ot  ItS  Own  nomCt  3  SIX* 

Open  for  position  after  June  1st.  Present  of  6.000  population  in.  Illinois.  CapiUlization,  story  brown  Stone  Structure  at  243  West 

paper  shows  33X0  increase  with  greatly  de-  $40,000.  Business  paid  10  percent  dividrad  72nd  Street,  tO  be  known  aS  the  National 

creased  expense.  Am  thoroughly  experienced  last  year  and  will  do  as  well  if  not  better  this  i_if,.pi  Review  Buildine  Cffiarles  E. 

with  all  details  as  well  as  promotion  work.  year.  Ownership  of  249  shares  carries  with  lew  Duiioing.  Gnaries  E.. 


.\ddress  B-606,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Competent  Newspaperman, 


it  management  of  business  with  salary  of  Gehring  is  president  of  the  company. 

,,  Jbe  AshUnd  (o™.)  Oail,  Tidings  i. 

run  nearly  $40,000.  Only  paper  in  town.  All  being  issued  aS  USUal,  following  labor 


M  ™n  "early  $40,000.  Only  paper  in  town.  All  Deing  ISSUeG  aS  USUal,  lOllOWing  laDOr 

rep/rtet;  dfsk  man,  rewrit/,’  feature  ^ter  ‘^^'*"**  difficulties.  model-14  linotype  has 

and  telegraph  editor,  wants  position  on  eve-  “-58-  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  added  tO  the  equipment. 

“bn?  - - — — - — —  Thn  Hill,l«ro  (O.J.)  Ind^ntot  ha, 

and  live  sheet  of  greater  immediate  impor-  John  McMiillen  business  manager  of  the  moved  into  its  new  nrcproof  building. 


— Sales — 
Appraisals 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Palmer,  DeWitt 
&  Palmer 


Unusual  Opportunities 

Daily  &  Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE  PAPERS 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Properties 

Times  Building,  New  York 

Established  1910 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES! 


»<tN  NEWSPAPER  CIRCTJ- 
LATION  work  classed 
among  the  beet  in  the  coun* 
try.’*  That*f  our  No.  4840. 
now  circulation  manager  of 
fast  growing  daily,  which  he 
has  boosted  15.000  in  flYe 
months.  Age  84.  oharacter 
nnquestionablo.  very  industri¬ 
ous  and  thorough,  able  to 
**poiBt  with  pride**  to  his 
successes,  now  getting  $185, 
ready  to  connect  at  same  fig¬ 
ure. 


Fernald’s  Exchange.  Inc. 

Thimo  natX  BYpio.,  Sprinopiilo,  Mass. 


•kiritir'kiririritififititiririr'k¥‘ir 

{STARR  SERVICE  CORPSJ 

^  Ptanw  C  Stair  ^ 

^  Fiindihaa  succoaohil  pi'afUiaa  and  eo-  ^ 
^  oparathra  aystsma  partalnlag  ta  any  ^ 

Jphaaaol  J 

*k  NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  AND  3f 
•k  DEVELOPMENT  34* 

M  ^ 

-k  Increasing  AdvertUing  3^- 
^  Eaminga,  Circulation,  Etc. 

-k  Sorvica  Uasitad  to  dally  nawtpapsra  ^ 
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LEGAL  NOTICE 


^Tr'^week  buT  ri/ht  pla«  . . "'T  ^^shoTO  (Ore.)  Ind^ndeut  has  J  42d  Sl  &  B’w.y  New  York  City  I 

and  live  sheet  of  greater  immediate  impor-  John  McMullen  business  manager  of  the  moved  into  its  new  fireproof  building.  r  J 

tance.  Address  Box  B-618,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Tribune.  The  Communicator,  official  publication 

—  L  11  =  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  is  of  Phi  Delta  Chi,  national  chemical  fra- 

( Continued  from  page  52)  'low  being  published.  Longview  is  an  in-  ternity,  is  to  have  a  new  home  in  Co-  LEGAL  NOTICE 

_  dustrial  town  established  recently  by  the  liimbus,  Ohio,  in  the  near  future.  C.  C.  TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE 

thirty-six  pages.  A  new  model  “C’  In-  Long- Bell  Lumber  Company.  The  pa-  Hollenteck  is  erecting  a  new  two-stoi^  PUBLpHER^ 

tertype  has  been  installed.  John  Henry,  per,  which  is  owned  by  the  lumber  com-  ^ick  building  in  that  cip,  where  the  the  EDITOR  AND  AjbliSHER  COMPANY 

managing  editor  says  the  paper  may  P^uy,  was  first  issued  as  a  semi-weekly.  Press  ot  riollenback  will  be  housed  and  will  be  held  Wednesday  morning.  May  9th, 

ha.«  to  install  another  press.  Frederic  Demntin  to  r^rganiaed  the  the  poMitoion  i»u^  .wie.™  u,e^5™e,d  ol^tte 

The  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Daily  Tri-  Richey  Knowlton  Engraving  Company,  the  Wausa  (Neb.)  Gazette  has  pur-  ^3  park  Row.  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 


ave  to  install  another  press. 

The  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Daily  Tri 


u  \  r-  t. _ Compsny,  Pulitzer  Building,  suite  1115, 

The  Wausa  (Neb.)  Gazette  has  pur-  ^3  ^.k  Row.  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 


ine  vjreai  cenu  tjvan.i  i^aiiy  in-  *x,,,a,,.j  a-viiv/ntt.e/ii  ^i.^seaeisiB  - ^  - -  , — .  .7 , -  - “f  ^ 

bune  the  oldest  dailv  newsoaoer  west  of  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  into  the  Midwest  En-  chased  a  lot  and  will  build  a  new  home  elation  of  directors  and  two  inspectors  of 

Dune  ine  oiaesi  oaiiy  newspaper  west  01  > -  —  _  ,  ,  Hazette  election  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other 


Hutchinson  and  also  the  only  daily  pa-  graving  Company  and  the  following  offi-  for  the  Gazette.  biH^ness  b 

per  in  Barton  county,  is  having  a  new  cers  were  elected;  H.  J.  Demmin,  presi-  The  Qarkesville  (Tex.)  Times  has  meeting, 
building  built  to  replace  the  present  dent ;  Frederic  Demmin,  vice-president,  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10, (XX)  EDITOR 

structure  erected  in  1885  by  C.  P.  Towns-  and  Paul  W,  Worthington,  secretary,  to  $20,000. 

ley,  former  editor  and  founder.  The  This  new  firm  will  continue  to  maintain  Removal  of  the  plant  of  the  Omni 

present  building  is  being  tom  down.  The  old  headquarters.  graph  Company,  manufacturing  color  j^ew  York,  1 

Business  and  editorial  offices  are  in  tern-  The  Boston  Transcript  is  installing  a  presses,  from  Des  Moines  to  Xenia,  O., 

porary  rooms  nearby.  Special  quarters  Hoe  Superspeed  Quad  press  which  is  ex-  will  take  place  soon,  according  to  an-  ^ 

have  been  built  around  the  Duplex  press,  pected  to  be  in  use  May  1.  The  com-  nouncement  by  E.  E.  Strawn,  inventor  of 

so  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  moved  un-  pany  has  completed  the  building  of  a  the  presses  manufactured  by  the  company.  Whitley  F 


business  as  may  properly  come  before  tbs 
meeting. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  CXIMPANY, 
JAMES  W.  BROWN, 
President. 

FENTON  DOWLING, 
Secretary. 

New  York.  April  16.  1923. 


New  Winfield  (Tex.)  Paper 

Whitley  Reed,  editor  and  publisher  of 


til  after  the  new  home  is  completed,  five-story  high  connecting  section  between  The  announcement  followed  completion  the  Richland  (Tex.)  Record,  has 

Will  L.  Townsley  is  editor  and  publisher,  the  Transcript  building  on  Washington  of  sale  of  $1(X^,(X)0  in  stock  to  persons  launched  a  new  paper,  known  as  the 


Charles  Townsley  associate  editor,  and  street  and  the  Franklin  building,  which  near  Xenia. 


Winfield  Record. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  5 ,  1923 


A  Phenomenal  List  of  Papers 
have  already  ordered 

ADVENTURES 

JOURNALISM 

by 

Sir  Philip  Gihbs 


Boston  Herald 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Seattle  Times 


Baltimore  American 
San  Antonio  Lisht 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  Canton  Repository 
Pittsburgh  Post  Buffalo  News 

Toronto  Star 

are  about  half  of  them. 

Wire  for  Samples 

The  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HUNCHES 

Managing  editors  and  city  editors  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  news  and 
feature  ideas  that  ran  be  used  locally.  Editob  &  Publishes  will  pay  $1  for 
each  hunch  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  being 
worked  successfully  tn  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  departmestt.  Address 
your  contributions  to  the  Hunch  Editob.  When  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  Payment.  Unavailable  hunches  will  not  be  returned. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiii!UHi;ii:.i!:!iiniuiiiiiiuiiiwiuiimiiwHi.iniiuiiiuiiiuiiMiim| 

Something  New!!  | 

THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES  A  I 
FEATURE  I 

A  **FEATURE**  in  Literature  is 

BOOKS  ALA  CARTE  ^ 

By  RICHARD  LE  CALLIENNE  | 

NOT  a  cut-and-dried  Book  Review  | 
by  an  amatenr.  | 

Nor  a  “highbrow”  contribution  by  E 
a  pedant.  ^ 

BUT — a  delicacy  for  every  reader’s  = 
table, — served  by  a  Literary  Res-  L 
tanrateur  who  knows  what’s  good  % 
on  the  Publisher’s  Menu. 

Thi$  ueekly  feature  will  contain  from  time  h 
fo  time  oriffinal  poemg  by  Mr,  Le  (iallienne  9 


Hol-Nord  Feature  Service 

50e  FIFTH  AVENUE 

l!illlili:iiiiiiiiiiiilliili: 


THEM  DAYS  IS 
GONE  FOREVER 

By  Al  Posen 

The  only  comic  strip 
written  in  rhyme  and  set 
to  music. 

"S&f 

NORRIS  A.  HUSE,  General  Manager 
World  Building  Now  York 
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Editor  &  publisher 

receives  a  great  many 
requests  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  contributors  to 
the  Hunch  and  Dollar  Puller 
departments  from  newspa¬ 
pers  anxious  to  get  in  imme¬ 
diate  touch  with  them.  Under 
the  system  of  using  only 
initials  of  contributors  it  has 
in  some  cases  taken  us  six 
weeks  or  more  to  connect  the 
wires.  For  this  reason  better 
service  will  be  rendered  in 
the  future  if  the  following 
form  is  followed  in  the  case 
of  each  contribution  to  the 
departments: — Name  of  con¬ 
tributor,  name  of  newspaper, 
employer  or  home  address, 
name  of  city,  abbreviation  of 
State  name. 


a  caciie  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  stolen  goods.  Work  this  all  up  in 
a  yarn  and  you  will  have  a  wonderful 
feature. — .Arthur  R.  Davison,  411  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


.A  feature  that  is  read  everywhere  in 
the  country  and  can  be  used  for  every 
single  item  grown  on  a  farm  can  be 
obtained  most  of  the  year  round.  In 
the  spring  ask  who  grows  the  largest 
radish.  One  response  is  sufficient,  for 
there  are  certain  to  be  others  larger. 
The  largest  head  of  wheat,  the  largest 
ear  of  corn,  the  tallest  corn  stalk,  the 
heaviest  pig,  the  most  productive  flock 
of  chickens,  all  these  are  good  for  stories 
that  will  be  new  every  day  for  several 
weeks  in  a  country  community. — Paul 
Trescott,  The  Press,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


This  is  a  feature  that  can  be  easily 
worked  out  in  places  where  there  is  a 
woman’s  college  or  a  co-educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  How  much  must  the  pros¬ 
pective  husband  of  the  college  woman 
earn  per  year?  Does  she  want  a  hus¬ 
band  who  is  engaged  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
fession.  What  other  qualifications  must 
he  have?  Also  have  the  women  students 
tell  what  they  think  goes  to  make  up 
“  -  -  -  ^ 


^SUNDAY  stay-at-homes  offer  many 

odd  excuses  for  non-attendance  at  Garfield  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
church,  was  the  caption  of  a  feature  _ 


story  published  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
Jan.  28.  The  story  grew  out  of  a  can¬ 
vass  conducted  by  pastors  of  Richmond; 
Ind..  to  learn  why  three- fourths  of  the 
people  who  should  support  religion  are 
not  regularly  in  the  pews.  It  began 
when  some  one  discovered  there  were 
40.000  possible  church  attendants  in 
Wayne  County  and  only  10,000  in  all 
the  churches.  Where  were  the  30,000? 
The  ministers  decided  to  find  out.  Per¬ 
sonal  interviews  were  sought  with  repre¬ 
sentative  non-churchgoers  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  100  frankly  explained  their 
reasons — or  lack  of  them — for  not  attend¬ 
ing  church  The  Richmond  Palladium 
lent  its  services  in  securing  these  inter¬ 
views  and  in  tabulating  them  for  the  use 
of  the  ministers.  The  result  was  a  very 
human  document.  It  pictured  Main 
street  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  all  its 
household  secrets  laid  bare. — Robert  B. 
Miller,  The  Chronicle,  Marion,  Ind. 


What  is  the  most  popular  breed  of  dog 
with  local  dog  owners?  From  the  town¬ 
ship  assessor’s  office  could  be  obtained 
som.e  interesting  data  as  to  the  number 
of  degs  in  the  city  and,  in  many 
localities  information  could  also  be 
obtained  from  the  .same  source  regarding 
the  kinds  of  dogs  owned.  This  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  made  into  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  story. — Frank  H.  Williams,  1920 
Spy  Run  .Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Women  like  homely  pets  best.  That’s 
what  the  girl  who  wraps  them  up  in  a 
Boston  bird  store  told  a  Boston  Sunday 
Pc.st  reporter.  People  always  are  in¬ 
terested  in  animals.  There  is  an  A-1 
human  interest  yarn  awaiting  develop¬ 
ment  in  your  local  bird  and  family  pet 
store.  Co  get  it. — J.  M.  M. 


•Aren’t  there  some  people  in  your  city 
that  look  like  noted  folk?  How  about 
a  story  and  a  cut  of  each  one  run  for 
the  enlightenment  of  your  readers?  We 
have  an  individual  that  resembles  Coue. 
another  that  passes  for  Lloyd  George’s 
double,  and  yet  another  that  looks  like 
Horatio  Bottomly.  What  do  these  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  the  “people  they  look  like 
and  have  they  ever  been  mistaken  for 
them,  in  your  town  or  while  traveling? 
— W.  .A.  M..  The  News.  Burlington.  Vt. 


Most  of  the  smaller  communities  are 
financially  unable  to  support  public 
lib'^aries.  hut  one  newspaper  found  that 
instead,  in  a  suburb,  a  book  exchange 
had  be<;n  started  by  some  of  the  younger 
folks  with  headquarters  in  space  donated 
by  one  of  the  merchants.  Not  only  were 
books  exchanged,  but  also  phonograph 
records  as  well.  Is  there  such  a  plan 
in  force  near  you?  If  not,  often  the 
suggestion  will  be  adopted  so  that  you 
get  the  story  anyway. — Bert  A.  Teeters. 
Lock  Box  295,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Interview  the  department  store  detec¬ 
tives  of  your  city.  Has  the  fast  and 
furious  life  of  this  silk  lingerie  age 
undermined  the  honesty  of  the  youthful 
American  girls?  Is  life  dull  for  a  de¬ 
partment  store  detective?  Will  a  vanity 
ca.se  hold  a  pair  of  silk  hose?  Will  a 
muff  hold  a  silk  waist?  W’hat  methods 
does  the  shoplifting  flapper  use?  Does 
the  arrest  of  a  person  on  a  single  pair 
of  silk  hose  amount  to  anything?  It 
ikn-s  and  has  often  led  the  detectives  to 


“/  Get  You, 
Steve!" 

That’s  what  a  great,  and 
growing,  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  public  is  saying  about 
Stephen  Leacock’s  out- 
loud  laugh  articles  we’re 
specially  selecting  for 
newspapers. 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr,,  Gen'l  Mgr. 

1B0  NASSAU  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Million 

Dollar 

Hearst 

Features 

The  World’s  Greatest  Circulation 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York 


FsrBvtnini  md&srnkylkyifmym 

Intel  aalwnal  News  Servlea 
n  Sprue*  St..  New  Ysrh 


When  moving  picture  shows  first  at¬ 
tained  popularity,  the  general  opinion 
was  that  vaudeville  would  go  into  the 
discard.  Why  has  this  propiiecy  failed 
to  materialize?  Is  it  t^cause  of  any 
fault  of  the  movies  or  because  of  the 
influx  of  favorites  of  the  legitimate  stage 
who  have  come  to  vaudeville?  In  your 
story  incidentally  you  might  mention  the 
old-fashioned  vaudeville  enthusiasts  who 
have  only  contempt  for  the  screen. — 
David  Resnick.  St.  Louis  Star,  St.  Ixiuis, 
Mo. 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
found  a  deaf  man  who  could  read  lips 
ai^  .sent  him  to  view  pictures  being  ex¬ 
hibited  at  local  houses.  He  found  that 
the  screen  stars  did  not  always  “follow 
copy’’  and  that  frequently  there  w-as  a 
wide  deviation  fjctwcen  the  conver.sation 
shown  in  the  subtitles  and  that  used  by 
the  actors.  The  material  he  furnished 
a  re-write  man  on  what  Enid  Bennett 
said  to  Doug.  Fairbanks  while  he  was 
making  love  to  her  in  “Robin  Hood.” 
what  Norma  Talmadge  thought  and  said 
about  some  of  the  kisses  she  got  on  the 
screen,  etc.,  made  a  series  of  corking 
good  feature  yarns  which  ran  for  a  week. 
— Bruce  Cole.  The  F.cho.  Prophetstown. 
III. 


America’s  Best 
Magazine  Pages 

Daily  and  Sunday 


Newspaper  feature  Service 

241  WEST  58TH  STREET 
New  York  City 


NEW  BEDFORD 
STANDARD 

has  ordered 

MISS  NEALE’S 

New  Woman’*  Page  Feature 

The  International 
Syndicate 

213-215  Guilford  Avenue 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  markets  present  many  features  particularly 
pertinent  to  prosperity. 

Pennsylvania  workingmen,  particularly  the  skilled  artisans 
(and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them)  demand  mer¬ 
chandise  of  the  better  kind. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  want  and  huy  modern  economical 
household  and  farm  equipment  and  automobiles. 

Pennsylvania  newspapers  are  daily  selling  merchandise  for 
Pennsylvania  storekeepers — the  men  you  want  to  reach. 

Cooperation  between  the  local  merchant,  the  local  daily  and 
yourself,  will  put  you  in  direct  touch  with  the  home,  and  help 
you  get  your  message  to  the  buying  public. 


USE  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

fAUentown  Call  . 

29,273 

.09 

.09 

f  Allentown  Call  . 

. . . .  (S) 

16,749 

.09 

.09 

fBloomtburf  Press  . 

...(M) 

6,750 

.029 

.029 

'Chester  Times  &  Republican. 

(M&E) 

14,824 

.05 

.05 

fCoatesrille  Record . 

. . .  (E) 

5,369 

.0214 

.0214 

fConneOsTille  Courier  . 

. .  .  (E) 

6,247 

.0179 

.0179 

lEaston  Express  . 

...(E) 

20,017 

.07 

.07 

'Easton  Free  Press . 

. . .  (E) 

13,293 

.05 

.05 

'Erie  Times . 

. . .  (E) 

27,499 

.08 

.08 

f  Harrisburg  Telegraph  .... 

. . .  (E) 

39,685 

.095 

.095 

f  Johnstown  Ledger  . 

...(M) 

13,234 

.05 

.05 

'Oil  City  Derrick . 

. .  .  (M) 

6,296 

.035 

.035 

fPottsrille  Republican  and  Morning 

Paper  . 

.  (E&M) 

14,114 

.07 

.06 

Scranton  Republican  . 

. . .  (M) 

32,180 

.12 

.10 

Circula- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

lines 

fScranton  Times  . 

. . . .  (E) 

37,748 

.12 

.10  • 

'Sharon  Herald  . 

. . . .  (E) 

5,391 

.021 

.021 

tSunbury  Daily  Item . 

. . . .  (E) 

4,216 

.021 

.018 

'Warren  Times-Mirror . 

.(E&M) 

8,115 

.036 

.036 

'Washington  Obserrer  and 

Reporter  . 

.(MAE) 

16,378 

.06 

.05 

fWest  Chester  Local  News.. 

. . . .  (E) 

11,297 

.03 

.03 

'Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader . 

. . . .  (E) 

22,577 

.08 

.05 

fYork  Dispatch  . 

• . . • (E) 

17,364 

.045 

.045 

fYork  Gazette  and  Daily.  .  .  . 

17,006 

.045 

.045 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 
tGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1923. 


An  Interesting  Study 
for  Advertisers 

Comparative  figures  covering  linage  carried  by  various  daily  newspapers  may  be  very 
interesting  to  newspaper  publishers,  but  are  not  sound  argument  for  the  use  of  space  in  any 
medium. 

Quantity  and  reasonably  good  quality  of  circulation  at  fair  rates  which  will  yield  a  profit 
are  more  to  the  point. 

The  figures  below  cover  information  regarding  that  part  of  the  circulation  of  a  strong 
group  of  newspapers  circulated  within  the  city  trading  zone — “City  and  Suburban”  under 


accepted  rules — the  figures  taken  from  the  Standard  Rate  and 

Data  Service  for  January,  1923, 

covering  circulation  figures  in  accordance  with  statement  of  September  30, 

1922. 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 

City  and  Suburban 

5,000  Line 

Millim-  Rat© 

Circulation 

■Rate 

City  and  Suburban 

Philadelphia  Bulletin . 

456,753 

%  -55 

$1.20 

Pittsburgh  Press . 

132,502 

•23 

I.7I 

Detroit  News . 

229,021 

.40 

1-75 

Chicago  Daily  News . 

350,282 

•65 

1.86 

NKW  YORK  GLOBE . 

162,000 

.35 

2.16 

New  York  Journal . 

564,225 

1-25 

2.21 

St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch . 

157,411 

•35 

.2.23 

N.  Y.  Evening  World . 

250,340 

•59 

2.36 

N.  Y.  Sun . 

*172,834 

.48 

2.78 

*6  clay  average. 

2,475.368 

$4.85 

$2.03 

MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 

Philadelphia  Inquirer . 

210,047 

^  -35 

$1.66 

New  York  World  (Morning) . 

324,765 

•59 

1.82 

New  York  American . 

288,778  , 

.60 

2.07 

('hicago  Tribune . 

371,925 

.80 

2-15 

Los  .Angeles  Times . 

91,208 

.21 

2.30 

Boston  Post . 

247,016 

.60 

2-43 

New  York  Times . 

256,728 

•6435 

2.50 

St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat . 

133,502 

•35 

2.62 

New  York  Herald . 

138,837 

.48 

3-45 

2,062,806 

$4-6235 

^2.33 

The  New  York  Globe  is  proud  to  hold  so 

prominent  a 

position  among  such  distinguished 

company  and  to  be  able  to  manufacture  and  sell  advertising  at  as  low  a  cost  to  the  advertisers 

in  the  50(X)  line  group  per  million  circulation  j 

IS  l)c*fore  the 

war. 

The  New  York  globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  INC.,  Special  Representatives 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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